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NORTH DAKOTA’S STATE MILLING PROJECT 


By RosBert T. BEATTY 


’ j reality. The mill was 
placed in operation a few weeks ago, 
and the finishing touches are now being 
put on the elevator. It is doubtful if 
there is anywhere on this continent a 
better milling plant of any size, or one 
that embraces so many up-to-date fea- 
tures. It is splendidly equipped and ef- 
ficiently managed, so there is no reason 
why the venture should not prove a suc- 
cess. The outcome will be watched close- 

by independent operators throughout 
the country. It is the biggest milling 
project under state ownership ever 
tried out in.this country. 

For ten years or more the farmers 
of North Dakota have been agitating 
for a state-owned mill and elevator. 
Consequently, the North Dakota legis- 
lature four years ago passed bills au- 
thorizing a bond issue to build and pro- 
vide working capital for a terminal ele- 
vator and mill. : 

‘The manager, C. E. Austin, has had 
practical experience with government 
ownership, having had charge of the 
government elevators in western Can- 
ada. He managed successfully the mill 
at Saskatoon when it was first built, and 
after operatimg the government eleva- 
tors he became manager of the Inter- 
provincial Flour Mills, Limited, which 
owns mills at Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 


Strome, Alberta, and Renfrew, Ontario. 
B. L. Simmons, who is in charge of the 
elevator, was for years prominently iden- 
tified with the grain trade at Minneapo- 
lis, having been manager of the Nye- 
Jenks Grain Company. 

The plant is unquestionably well lo- 
cated, so far as wheat supplies are 
concerned. It is at the gateway to the 
wheat fields of North Dakota and Mon- 
tana, being on the main line of the Great 
Northern and easily accessible to the 
Northern Pacific. It taps a territory 
that produces the bulk of the spring 
wheat crop of the country, year in and 
year out, and should attract the ship- 
ments of the various farmer elevator 
companies. 

The mill is built in three units, two 
of one thousand barrels each for spring 
wheat flour, and one of one thousand 
barrels for durum wheat. One unit be- 
gan running on spring wheat about No- 
vember 1. The other two are completed, 
but were not placed in operation be- 
cause the city of Grand Forks could not 
supply sufficient power to keep them 
running. The individual power plant for 
the mill and elevator, however, has now 
been completed, so that city power is no 
longer depended upon. 

The first unit of the mill proved un- 
usually efficient, and easily produced up- 
wards of eleven hundred and fifty bar- 


rels daily. The initial orders for flour, 
naturally, came from Grand Forks and 
near-by points in North Dakota, and the 
management, of course, is giving par- 
ticular attention to this field. However, 
a sales organization is being built up and 
connections arranged for in the various 
large distributing centers of the coun- 
try. This takes time, but the results 
thus far have been encouraging. 

The mill, which is eight stories high 
and of the daylight type of construction, 
provides ideal working conditions for 
the employees. The ceilings are high, 
the walls in white enamel and the con- 
crete floors painted greenish gray. All 
the wooden spouts are varnished, and 
the metal spouts covered with aluminum 
paint. There is lots of elbow room. A 
fine lighting system has been provided 
for night work. The interior throughout 
is ornate, but not to an extent to inter- 
fere with the efficiency of the mill. 

The first floor of the mill proper, with 
a one-story warehouse on each end, is 
five hundred and sixty feet long. This 
will provide ample flour and feed stor- 
age, and the necessary automatic convey- 
ing equipment is installed to obviate 
trucking as much as possible. 

Starting on the top or eighth floor of 
the mill, the equipment is about as fol- 
lows: eighteen Cyclone dust collectors, 
three wheat aspirators, three Kennedy 


wheat heaters, six Kirk dampeners, 
three screenings scales, the necessary 
suction fans for the dust collectors, etc. 
All of the wheat cleaning is done in the 
mill side of the terminal elevator, and 
only the last scouring is done in the mill. 

Seventh floor: fifteen sifters, thirty-six 
Minneapolis reels, four Apelt wheat 
heaters, three Invincible scourers, and 
three Draver screenings feeders, 

Sixth floor: thirty-six purifiers, three 
Invincible separators, three Invincible 
scourers. 

Fifth floor: three Richardson scales, 
nine reels (rebolting and screenings), 
three bran dusters, three shorts dusters, 
two complete sets of Industrial Appli- 
ance bleachers, three motor-driven Sim- 
plex screenings grinders, and five Min- 
neapolis purifiers on durum. 

Fourth floor: twenty stands of rolls 
on each of the spring wheat units and 
eighteen stands of rolls on the durum 
unit. 

The third floor is the spouting floor, 
with flour bins over the packers. At one 
end of this floor is also a well-equipped 
millwright shep. 

On the second floor are the packing 
machines. There are twenty-two Invin- 
cible packers in all. The sewing will 
all be done by five Union sewing ma- 
chines. 

A small but efficient laboratory has 
been provided. This is in charge of 
Fred H. Loomis, formerly with the In- 
terprovincial Flour Mills, Limited, Sas- 
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katoon. The superintendent of the mill 
is O. L. Spencer, who was for some 
years with the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
He is assisted by H. S. Hanson. Each 
unit of the mill has, of course, its sep- 
arate motors, so that any one can be 
operated independent of the other. 

Between the mill and elevator is a 
covered shed with six unloading pits 
for wheat, equipped with the necessary 
car pullers, etc. 

The workhouse of the elevator is a 
mammoth affair, towering four or five 
stories higher than the mill. It is sixty 
by one hundred and twenty feet, one 
hundred and ninety-four feet high, and 
has one hundred and forty bins with a 
capacity of twenty-five hundred bushels 
each. ‘There are three receiving legs 
and four shipping legs for grain, with a 
capacity of fifteen thousand bushels 
per hour each, and two additional legs 
for screenings. The grain cleaning equip- 
ment includes an endless array of receiv- 
ing separators, etc., and twenty-four 
Carter disc separators. 

In one corner of the workhouse a 
section has been walled in to accommo- 
date a one thousand-bushel Morris dust 
collecting drier. This is a new inven- 
tion of the Strong-Scott Manufacturing 
Company, of Minneapolis, and on which 
this company has just obtained patents. 

The storage tanks adjoining are impos- 
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ing, to say the least. There are four 
rows of these, eight in a row, each thirty 
feet in diameter and one hundred feet 
high, with a gallery overhead to house 
the receiving belts and other equipment. 
The receiving and shipping belts, of 
which there are seven in all, are forty- 
two inches wide. The total storage ca- 
pacity of the tanks is approximately 
one and three quarter million bushels. 
Ground space is provided so that more 
tanks can be added later if needed. 

Down the center of the head house, or 
“hospital,” from the roof to the base- 
ment, is a three-foot well, which con- 
tains seven legs. These are so arranged 
that work can be instantly switched from 
the receiving to the shipping side, or 
vice versa, or from either to the grain 
cleaning side. The house is extremely 
flexible and designed for rapid handling. 
Another feature is the unusual installa- 
tion of hopper scales under the receiv- 
ing tracks. It is claimed that only one 
other elevator in the United States is 
similarly equipped. 

The terminal is admirably located 
geographically for stopping and storing 
in transit the heavy, glutinous North 
Dakota wheat, during the heavy move- 
ment early in the crop year, and for 
distributing same during the remainder 
of the year to buyers at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and the East. 


The power plant is an institution in 
itself. There are four four hundred 
horse power boilers with automatic stok- 
ers. The coal is dumped through a 
grating on the outside, and is elevated 
and fed into the stokers by machinery, 
so that one man can take care of the 
boiler room. In the dynamo room ad- 
joining there are two Allis-Chalmers 
steam turbines, each capable of generat- 
ing fifteen hundred horse power. Two 
boilers and one turbine will provide am- 
ple power for the entire plant, but the 
others are in reserve for operating the 
grain drier and for heating, and in case 
of a breakdown. The power is controlled 
from a central switchboard in the 
dynamo room. 

A three-story general office building 
has been provided for the executive staff. 
Three Minneapolis firms designed, built 
and equipped the plant. The Charles L. 
Pillsbury Company was the engineer in 
charge, the Fegles Construction Com- 
pany the general contractor, while the 
Strong-Scott Manufacturing Company 
had the contract for the mill equipment. 

H. G. Lincoln, representing the en- 
gineers, was in charge from the time the 
work was started until the buildings 
were completed. 

The ground was broken for the eleva- 
tor and mill in March, 1920, and con- 
struction work has been going on ever 
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since, with occasional delays on account 
of shortage of building material, etc. It 
is estimated that the plant as it stands 
represents an expenditure of about two 
and a half million dollars. 


INCREASE IN CROP VALUES 

D. C.—The value of 
United States crops for 1922 is esti- 
mated at $8,961,000,000, compared with 
$6,934,000,000 in 1921, which shows an 
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increase of over $2,000,000,000. The 
prices of cereals, with the exception of 
rye, showed substantial advances dur- 
ing the year, the department says. 

A 10-year study of production and 
prices shows that the crop value in 1922 
was 46 per cent higher than in 1913. 
The peak was reached in 1919, with a 
crop value 152 per cent higher than in 
1913. Notwithstanding the increase in 
1922, the department points out that the 
crop value is still lower than in any year 
since 1915, with the exception of 1921. 

The purchasing power of the 1922 crop 
value in terms of other products was 
89.9, compared with 100 in 1913. The 
purchasing power of the 1921 crop value 
is placed at 70.3, compared with the 
100 of 1913. Although the purchasing 
power of crops and animal products 
took almost divergent courses in some 
years since 1913, they almost coincided 
in 1922. JonHw Maniwan. 
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Wheres would take it 
a feller'd hardly more’ n get 


in two whoops an’ a holler woul 
houn’ dawgs can get up a outcry like that 
f of nothin’ a-tall, the fellers that’s got this idea in 
their heads is jes’ as likely as not to make it amount to some- 
thin’. Anyway, I cale’late on printin’ it on ‘Fetchit’s Pride. 


a passel of wailin’ 
in behal 


\ “T see, 

| Zz» <— Roller Mills, “where a lot of millers an’ bakers 
; jis startin’ out to printin’ everywhere that 
‘Bread is the best an’ cheapest food,’ 
with the idea that ef it once gets 


until everybody else is joinin’ in. 


Many an’ many s the moonshiny 


Jeff | 

if out there, start in to bayin’ the moon, 

RY = =—-_ an’ pretty soon, another houn’ off 

up, an’ then another an’ before 
is 


Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 


goin’ good it won't be no time 


sir, onct started you can’t tell 


how far a thing like that'll go. 


ight I’ve set here an’ heard 
avis, that old houn’ dawg 


some- 


Pr. lit, every dang dawg 


be joinin’ in. I allow ef 








GROWING OLD 


The Northwestern Miller, with the 
coming of January 1, quietly entered into 
its fiftieth year of publication. Its actual 
birthday will not occur until June; nev- 
ertheless it is now entitled to the dis- 
tinction of having reached its _half- 
century of existence, and, just to indi- 
cate. that it was not altogether self- 
satisfied, it adopted some changes, espe- 
cially in the appearance of its covers, 
which seem to have been much approved 
by its readers. 

To grow old, thereby attaining the re- 
spectability of permanence and solidity, 
and, at the same time, ever to be young 
in its energy and alertness, its progress 
and its desire to keep fully abreast if 
not in advance of its time, is the not 
easy task of a publication such as this. 
Age is a very valuable asset, providing 
it has a good and consistent record back 
of it; its associations, especially in an 
industry, extend into preceding genera- 
tions. Many readers of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, for instance, inherited the 
habit from their fathers before them, and, 
in some instances, their grandfathers read 
it as regularly and as carefully as they 
do. 

This sort of connection is one of the 
decided blessings’ which come with age 
only and cannot possibly be obtained oth- 
erwise. It is invaluable, and provides the 
strong roots from which almost unlimited 
progress can be achieved. On the other 
hand, age has its dangers and pitfalls, 
into which a publication may very easily 
fall unless it possesses, in itself, the ele- 
ments of continual rejuvenation. 

Dry-rot is the greatest of these dan- 
gers. Evidence of its incipient stages is 
found in a rooted aversion to change and 
repugnance to new conceptions of oppor- 
tunity. It is very easy to fall into the 
habit of relying too much on the power of 
mere inertia. Because a thing has been 
done successfully in the past in a certain 
way seems a strong argument for con- 
tinuing in the same manner. Often, by 
thus adhering too closely to its estab- 
lished precedents, a publication overstays 
its time and, almost before it realizes it, 
becomes practically moribund. 


It has been a common and melancholy 
experience in the life of periodicals, both 
in England and America, that, having 
attained a fine age, after a successful 
career, through the insidious growth of 
d.y-rot, not outwardly perceptible until 
too late, they have sickened slowly and 
finally died, chiefly from inanition. Puck, 
Harper’s Weekly and many other once 
prosperous journals will occur as exam- 
ples, and there are others, now lingering 
miserably on, whose ultimate like end is 
obviously inevitable. 

After the disease of internal decay has 
reached a certain point in its develop- 
ment, it is hopeless to attempt a cure; 
the patient is beyond recovery. Usually 
the remedy applied is a very radical 
change, doing violence to all precedent. 
The new doctor who takes control has hot 
diagnosed the ailment correctly, and 
imagines that complete change is all that 

ed. Consequently, if the publica- 
tion has been conservative and respect- 
able, he makes it radical and daring. 
“Colonel” Harvey and Norman Hapgood 
followed this treatment on Harper’s 
Weekly, with prompt and fatal results. 
The patient ‘died under the operator’s 
knife, or rather pen. The only effect of 
the treatment was to disgust and alienate 
all the remaining old readers who still 
from force of habit and former associa- 
tion continued to take the publication. 

It was rumored, not many years ago, 
that Punch had been allowed to get into 
a dangerous condition. This was due, not 
to any deterioration in the quality of its 
contents, but to total neglect of its ad- 
vertising possibilities, so that its legiti- 
mate revenue from this source had fallen 
to such an insignificant volume as to make 
the undertaking unprofitable. 

Now it must be clearly understood that 
however excellent in its character and 
contents a periodical may be, and how- 
ever ideal and exalted its editorial pur- 
pose, like all other human undertakings, 
without the saving grace of common sense 
it cannot be perpetuated. Common sense 
applied to the publication business is sim- 
ply obtaining sufficient revenue from the 
only two legitimate sources open to it, 
gpbecriptions and advertising, to make 


“the ghost walk” on paydays and to re- 
turn sufficient dividends to the owners to 
make it worth their while to invest their 
money and take the responsibilities of the 
publisher. 

Revenue from subscriptions helps, but 
inasmuch as few, if any publications, are 
able to make any profit from this source, 
owing to the cost of paper, ink, press- 
work, composition and postage, it fol- 
lows that advertising must be properly 
cultivated and to a necessary amount 
secured in order to make both ends meet, 
and one overlap, at least slightly, in the 
manner indicated in the preceding para- 
graph. 

Had Punch been published in America 
instead of London, assuming that the 
rumor aforesaid was true, it is probable 
that its owners, or backers, impatient of 
conditions, would have changed its entire 
character and appearance, and have at- 
tempted to rival “Answers” or “Ally 
Sloper’s Weekly,” or some other favorite, 
at the time, with the populace. Had this 
happened it would undoubtedly have had 
the same fate as Puck and Harper’s 
Weekly. 

For all his apparent and oft-ridiculed 
deliberation in business matters, the 
Briton has a very sound judgment and is 
exceedingly shrewd in correctly determin- 
ing his course under given circumstances. 
Instead of throwing away the valuable 
traditions and associations of Punch and 
starting anew, with an appeal to another 
and a different class, it was decided to 
rejuvenate the business end of the pub- 
lication, since it was obvious that therein 
was the trouble. 

A good advertising manager was im- 
ported from New York. He was astute 
enough to see that what was needed was 
not a change in the character of the pub- 
lication, but an enterprising and aggres- 
sive exploitation of its long existing pres- 
tige among possible advertisers who had 
never been taught to consider it as a valu- 
able medium, and had probably never 
veen even invited to advertise in it. 

His success was, if not immediate, at 
least highly satisfactory. Punch today 
has, if anything, far too much advertis- 
ing, especially of whisky sellers; it has 
gone to the other extreme, and one won- 
ders if its rabid antiprohibition attitude 
is not slightly superinduced by kindly 
consideration for those responsible for a 
large portion of its revenue. 

Probably not, but, at any rate, there 
can be no question that it now is quite 
prosperous as a business undertaking, 
and it goes flourishing onward into its 
one hundred and sixty-third volume, still 
retaining its old title of “Punch, or the 
London Charivari,” with “Dicky” Doyle’s 
old cover on its front page, and its same 
style of humor, in text and illustration, 
within. It is of record, however, as show- 
ing the rooted conservatism cf its edi- 
torial staff, that for some time after the 
American advertising manager had put 
new life into its display pages, he was 
persona non grata on the upper floor 
because he had increased its advertising. 

Some publications need continually the 
injection of the spirit of renewed vigor 
in their editorial departments, others in 
their counting rooms, a few in both, all 
as an antidote to the paralysis of self- 
complacency and the growth of dry-rot. 
In reaching its own fiftieth year, The 
Northwestern Miller is sensible, not only 
of the benefits but also of the dangers 
that come with age. 

To test its reaction to the idea of an 
enterprise out of the common and ex- 
ceeding anything it has ever attempted, 
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it has in preparation an Anniversary 
Number, about which the reader will 
probably hear more than enough before 
he is through with it, if he looks at the 
advertising; an enterprise quite exacting 
and extensive enough to keep every man 
jack on both the editorial and business 
staff on his toes until it is complete. 

With the appearance of this, The 
Northwestern Miller will commemorate 
its fiftieth year. There will also be a 
celebration of the event in due time, 
properly carried out, to mark the half- 
century of milling progress coincident 
with the life of this publication. When 
these things are over and done with, how- 
ever, The Northwestern Miller proposes 
resolutely to put its years behind it and 
demonstrate by its future development 
and its vigorous realization of its oppor- 
tunities that it does not depend on age, 
prestige or traditions to justify its con- 
tinued existence, but on its ability and 
power to serve those now here and in 
future to come, even as it has served 
those who preceded them. 





THE EXCESS MOISTURE 
QUESTION 

The announcement last week from the 
office of the Millers’ National Federation 
that the whole question of moisture con- 
tent in flour, as a cause of dispute be- 
tween millers and flour handlers on the 
one hand and the representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture on the other, 
is now in a fair way toward satisfactory 
settlement is good news of real impor- 
tance to the entire milling industry. 
Seizures of flour by government agents 
because of alleged excessive moisture con- 
tent have of late become so numerous as 
to make some change either in milling 
practice or in federal regulations impera- 
tive; in certain markets the situation has 
grown so acute that many millers hesitate 
to make sales of flour to buyers located 
there, even though careful tests may show 
that the flour in every case leaves the mill 
with materially less than the maximum 
authorized moisture content. 

The milling industry has long recog- 
nized the necessity for protecting the 
public against flour the moisture content 
of which is so great as to endarger its 
keeping- quality, and also against the 
fraudulent sale of what amounts to water 
disguised as flour. Every reputable mill- 
er has regarded the establishment of a 
fair and reasonable maximum for the 
moisture content of flour, and the im- 
partial enforcement of such regulations 
by the federal authorities as in the nature 
of a protection to himself against un- 
scrupulous competition, and since the 
promulgation of the ruling fixing thir- 
teen and a half per cent as the maximum 
moisture content for flour, which was in 
1904, the millers have consistently done 
their best to comply with the federal re- 
quirement in this respect. 

The trouble is that the accurate deter- 
mination of the moisture content of flour 
involves many complications. The meth- 
ods used may be different, and yield re- 
sults which are not strictly comparable 
one with another. To some extent, at 
least, it is probable that the change from 
the water oven to the vacuum oven meth- 
od of determining the moisture content 
of flour has resulted in altering the sig- 
nificance of the maximum limit. Chem- 
ists get widely different results, even 
when using the same method, when test- 
ing a given sample of flour for moisture; 
with unlike methods the results often 
show a wide divergence. 

Furthermore, there are many variations 
in moisture content over which the miller 
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has no adequate control, and often no 
control at all. The Bureau of Chemistry 
formerly held that when flour was packed 
full weight and without excess moisture, 
and so long as it remained in the original 
package and was sound and wholesome, 
it complied fully with the food and drugs 
act, and that subsequent deviations oc- 
casioned by natural agencies did not con- 
stitute’ a violation of that act. If pro- 
vision can be made to have flour weighed 
at the mill by accredited weighmasters, 
it certainly ought not to be subject to 
libel actions because of uncontrollable 
atmospheric conditions. 

In most of the recent cases of seizure 
of flour by federal agents on the allega- 
tion of excessive moisture, there has been 
ample evidence to show that the miller 
who shipped the flour acted in complete 
good faith and in full compliance with 
the law. His laboratory test showed that 
he was well within the moisture content 
limit, and his scales indicated that his 
packages met all the requirements of 
the net weight laws. If, subsequently, 
his flour absorbed sufficient additional 
moisture to bring it outside the permis- 
sible limit, or if it lost enough moisture 
through evaporation to make it appear 
short weight, the fault was certainly not 
with the miller. 

The American miller does not ask for 
a high moisture standard, but only for a 
standard not subject to change through 
altered methods of determination, and 
one sufficiently flexible to make allowance 
for changes over which the miller has no 
control, and which do not in any way 
impair the quality of the flour itself. It 
has been repeatedly demonstrated that 
flour originally packed with less than 
thirteen and a half per cent moisture 
may absorb enough to reach a temporary 
moisture content of fifteen per cent, and 
still not be in any way unsound; it is 
obvious that such flour should not be con- 
sidered as adulterated. In other words, 
the federal standard should be such that 
it can be applied rigidly without working 
injustice in cases wherein the miller is 
not at fault and the quality of the flour 
is not impaired. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
recognized the importance of making its 
interpretation of the moisture content 
standard reasonable and fair, and has 
seen that the marked increase in the num- 
ber of seizures of flour on this ground 
indicates a difficulty that calls for reme- 
dial action. The position of the millers 
has been explained to Secretary Wallace 
by a special committee consisting of 
James F. Bell, C. M. Hardenbergh, Fred 
J. Lingham and Professor Harry Snyder, 
and it is undoubtedly due to the good 
work done by this committee that the 
Federation is now able to announce that 
a satisfactory settlement of the whole 
question is apparently in sight. 

In recent years nearly all of the de- 
partments of the federal government 
have shown a commendable desire to co- 
operate in every reasonable and proper 
way with the industries coming under 
their jurisdiction. To a large degree this 
represents a profoundly _ significant 
change in the attitude of official Wash- 
ington toward American business; the 
government has come to realize that at- 
tempts to “beat the game,” to cheat the 
public and deceive the officials of the 
government, are exceedingly rare, and 
that the business interests are almost in- 
variably seeking only for a clearer and 
fuller understanding and a more accu- 
rate knowledge on both sides. 

If Secretary Wallace, with the recom- 





mendations of the millers’ committee be- 
fore him, can so alter the interpretation 
of the moisture content regulation as to 
make the thirteen and a half per cent 
maximum mean today just what it did 
when the ruling was first promulgated, 
and can provide sufficient elasticity to 
allow for variations over which the miller 
has no control, and which in no case in- 
jure the quality of the flour, he will per- 
form a public service for which the mill- 
ers, bakers and flour dealers will be most 
grateful, and which, in the long run, will 
benefit every consumer of flour in the 
United States. 





SWELLERS AND DRYERS 


Down in the supposedly sunny South, 
in Macon, Georgia, there lives an unhap- 
py gentleman by the name of Anderson. 
So far as the facts have been ascertained, 
Mr. Anderson’s function in life is writing 
feature stories for the Macon Daily Tele- 
graph, and on the front page of this 
newspaper’s issue of January 21, neatly 
framed in a two-column box, appears a 
tragic picture of humanity as Mr. An- 
derson observes it in and around Macon, 
Georgia, one which must make the city 
fathers wonder if it would not be better 
to convert the town hall forthwith into 
an additional burying ground. 

Mr. Anderson begins by informing us 
that “young people, as a rule, don’t care 
anything about their physical health.” 
On this subject he dilates for two para- 
graphs of considerable length, his sole 
apparent object therein being to make 
his readers realize how dreadfully bleak 
and black and bad the prospects are for 
the cigarette-smoking, whisky-drinking 
boys and the powder-puff-wielding girls 
of Macon, Georgia, and vicinity. Let us 
hope, however, that there are a few young 
people in that fair metropolis whom the 
pessimistic Mr. Anderson has overlooked. 

In his third paragraph he shows that 
the evil state of the youth of Macon is 
as nothing compared to the plague- 
stricken condition of its adults. “We see 
two kinds of people,” he wails, “those 
who swell up or those who dry up. Poi- 
sons affect people differently. I have 
seen rats given one poison overnight and 
next morning the creatures would be lying 
around swollen awfully. I have seen other 
poison used and the rats would dry up— 
literally dry up.” 

Apparently, then, the population of 
Macon appears to Mr. Anderson to be 
divided between the swellers and the dry- 
ers. Like another Savonarola, he stands 
boldly before the men and women of his 
city, and bids them think with horror 
upon their readiness to swell, and with 
shame upon their dryness. Nor would 
he permit the swellers to despise the 
dryers, nor yet those who are dry to 
scorn those who swell, for, says he, “some 
folks dry up from poisoning and others 
swell up.” 

What is this insidious poison which is 
making Macon a habitation for swellers 
and dryers, which is sapping the strength 
of youth, leading the way to the baneful 
cigarette and the pernicious powder-puff ? 
Of course it is white flour. “Birds, chick- 
ens, rats, all are smart enough to eat the 
whole wheat flour in preference to white 
flour; how in the world is it that man 
could have been led astray? The situa- 
tion is incomprehensible.” 

Of course it is, at least to Prophet 
Anderson. He has sat hour after hour 
in front of the leading grocery store of 
Macon, Georgia, and seen the birds, the 
chickens and the rats file in, one by one, 
each with its little market basket on its 
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arm. He has heard these intelligent 
creatures ask the grocer for whole wheat 
flour, passing scornfully by the sacks of 
white flour kept for the depraved tastes 
of mere human beings. And as he has 
watched them pass out into the bright 
southern sunlight, bearing their cash-and- 
carry purchases, he has looked wistfully 
into their happy little faces, and a great 
sorrow has fallen on him for the trans- 
gressions of his erring, white-flour-eating 
brethren and sisters. 

No prophet, however, is worthy of the 
name if he can only denounce; he must 
have the creative, constructive force to 
build up a nobler edifice in place of the 
one he has torn down. And Mr. An- 
derson has it, lots of it. He quotes “a 
genius in Washington County” as author- 
ity for the good tidings that “people who 
cannot get whole wheat flour can secure 
a coffee mill, adjust it to grind to the 
degree of fineness desired, ana secure 
wheat and grind their own wheat flour. 
This is an advantage, anyway, because 
the day’s supply can be obtained fresh 
in this way, and the minimum lost through 
evaporation.” 

This is something which may well make 
the milling industry tremble. Think of 
every home in Macon, Georgia, equipped 
with its own coffee mill to grind its own 
meal. Think of the coffee grinder move- 
ment spreading from city to city, until 
the flour mills are turning no more, and 
peddlers tour the country selling wheat 
to the housewives in pound lots. 

Even this is not the worst. Savonarola 
Anderson shrewdly guesses that there 
may not be enough coffee mills in ex- 
istence to go round, and so “people who 
can’t get a coffee mill and whole wheat, 
can get one third white flour and add 
two thirds bran and shorts to it, thus 
making graham flour, which is a fair sub- 
stitute, although the fact that the white 
flour has been bled white through bleach- 
ing and chemicalizing makes this less de- 
sirable.” In this last statement he is 
undoubtedly correct; his mixture . of 
flour, bran and shorts would be less de- 
sirable than almost any other form of 
food that one could easily imagine. 

Then he turns once more, in passionate 
utterance, to the swelling and drying men 
and women of Macon. “Eat some whole 
grain wheat,” he cries, “even if you can’t 
do better than put it in a baking powder 
can with some water added, put on the 
top, tie the top on with a string and 
immerse in a kettle of boiling water until 
the grains burst. Substitute these things 
for the ordinary cooked food and starches 
we are loading with and watch the swell- 
ing diminish and observe the drying-up 
process disappear.” 

Here is really constructive thought. 
Why bother about the coffee grinder, why 
encourage the sinful miller by purchasing 
white flour to mix with the bran and 
shorts, when, as Hamlet so aptly re- 
marked, “every man can his quietus make 
with a bare tin can”? Macon will soon 
be a place where the dryers cease from 
drying, and the swellers swell no more, 
if only the supply of empty baking pow- 
der cans holds out long enough. No 
wonder the Daily Telegraph prints the 
good tidings on the front page. 

Where, it may be asked, does this pro- 
found thinker get all his ideas? He is 
clearly inspired, and he. does not hide 
the source of his inspiration. “I agree 
with McCann,” he proudly declares, “that 
white flour is poison to the human being. 
If God had intended us to eat any such 
stuff, He would have made some of it 
for us.” 








All honor to Branny McCann,-who has 
at last found somebody (though not 
something) to agree with him. All honor 
to the Macon Daily Telegraph, which has 
thus rushed to the rescue of its swelling 
and drying citizens. Above and before 
all, however, honor and praise to the illus- 
trious Anderson, whose courage is such 
that he has not been deterred by utter and 
abysmal ignorance of the facts from 
shouting his warning metaphorically 
from the housetops of his beloved city, (o 
the end that he alone, of all his fellow 
citizens, may be left to swell unnotice« 
and, ultimately, to dry completely up. 





NOTHING DOING 


It now appears probable that the deci- 
mal weight bill covering the legal weights 
of flour packages will die of inattention 
in the Senate, for the sole reason that 
the members of that august body are too 
busy with other matters. So far as is 
known, there is no real opposition to the 
passage of this bill, which, in one fori 
or another, has been before Congress 
since the autumn of 1919, when it was 
favorably. reported by the House Coni- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights and Meas- 
ures. Since then more than three years 
have elapsed, but Congress has not had 
time to do anything about it. 

Nobody claims that the decimal weig)t 
bill ranks in importance with the tariff, 
the settlement of the allied debts or the 
ship subsidy. Nobody maintains that the 
milling industry cannot get along if it 
fails of passage. On the other hand, no- 
body denies that its enactment would 
definitely benefit every one concerne: 
with the flour trade, from the largest 
miller to the smallest buyer of flour in 
retail paper sacks for household use. 
With every possible reason for passing 
this law, and without even the excuse thi! 
it would occasion the delay of prolonge:! 
discussion, Congress for over three years 
has been too busy to get around to it. 

The fact apparently is that no one in 
the Senate or House of Representatives 
can see any possible political capital to 
be made out of such a law. The public 
will never know much about it; the bene 
fits to the buyers of flour if it is eventu- 
ally enacted will be accepted almost un- 
consciously. The Millers’ National Fed- 
eration has done its best to bring the 
measure to a vote, but the millers them- 
selves have been more or less apathetic. 
They have universally admitted that a 
decimal system of package weights would 
be an excellent thing, but it has been too 
much trouble for most of them to make 
direct and personal appeals to their con- 
gressmen and senators for action in such 
a matter. . 

The present condition of the Senate 
calendar is such that it is probably, 
although not certainly, too late to hope 
for action on the decimal weight bill at 
this session. Undoubtedly the same meas- 
ure will come before the next Congress, 
and its fate will depend largely on the 
energy with which the millers urge its 
passage. Unless there is strong pressure, 
Congress will doubtless continue to be 
too busy to attend to a matter which 
would actually take only a few minutes 
of its valuable time; experience, however, 
has shown that congressmen and senators 
have ears attentive to the demands of 
their constituents, particularly as elec- 
tion time approaches. There is so little 
room for argument regarding the merits 
of this measure that if the millers really 
want it, they can undoubtedly induce 
Congress to pass it: in the matter of 
legislation, Congress, like the Lord, helps 
those who help themselves. 





February 21, 1923 
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The erratic wheat market has made 
flour — correspondingly variable 


during the past week, and while the 
total volume of new: flour business was 
by no means large, there were occasional 
reports of temporary activity in the 
market. The drop in wheat prices last 
Thursday induced a considerable amount 
of inquiry for flour, and some actual 
buying, but the flurry was short-lived, 
and had no really lasting effect on prices. 

There has been a distinct improvement 
in the demand for clears for export, 
which is the most encouraging feature of 
the situation just now. With millfeed 
commanding high prices and in steady 
demand, and with the call for clears im- 
proving, the problem of the mills is to 
dispose of their patents and straights. 
The mixed car trade is helping in this 
respect, and just at present millfeed, 
which is relatively scarce, is carrying a 
good deal of flour on its back. 

The situation is an almost complete 
reversal of conditions at this season a 
year At that time short and 
straight patent flours were close to the 
high point for the year, and were bring- 
ing $1@1.50 more than they are now. 
Clears and millfeed, on the other hand, 
were considerably below present price 
levels. A year ago the sharp pressure 
on May wheat had already begun, and 
on Feb, 20, 1922, Chicago May was at 
$1.45, or 25c higher than on Feb. 20, 
1923. The flour consumer in the United 
States is getting all the benefit of this 
difference in wheat prices, for sharp 
competition is holding down the prices 
of all grades of flour in demand for do- 
mestic consumption. The farmer, who 
is paying anywhere from $30 to $40 a 
ton for his bran, delivered, seems to be 
the chief victim of existing market con- 
ditions. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern. 


Hard Soft 
- Spring winter winter 

Fob. BD i3..\60 +.» $7.20 $6.50 $6. 
Feb. 89 siccaces 7.25 6.50 6.65 
Feb. § ccccvssce 7.10 6.40 6.50 
Feb. © cass csess 7.00 6.40 6.40 
Jam, & cn wwe 604 7.35 6.60 6.70 
Det. F vssuvwess 7.15 6.50 6.45 
Nov. 2 sccveones 7.35 6.70 6.40 
Oot, ZT. rccccnces 7.05 6.35 5.90 
Sept. 2 iasvavass 7.00 6.15 5.65 
AUS, 2 cccvevcss 8.00 6.45 5.90 
GE Eva cadneve 8.05 7.05 6.35 
FURS OD acwenssce 8.35 7.45 6.85 
May Fsods 64-00 8.70 7.65 7.25 
AMPH) 2 iwies cd's 8.40 7.50 7.05 
March 1 .....0- 8.80 7.90 7.40 
BOR. ZF csdccness 7.75 6.85 6.50 
Jan. 8 ...cseeee -40 6.75 6.30 
May 14, 1920*.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Feb. 20 
was $33.95 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


Web, OS vasesti $33.7¢ July 1 ........ $20.35 
Fam, B sciedsis $1.15 Junel........ 24.76 
Dee FB aecteave 38.096 May 1 ........ 29.00 
Nov, SB saceubess Dee . BOE Bow ccccce 27.75 
Oct, 2 veocscvie 24.70 March 1...... $2.15 
Sept. 2 vesceres 21.00 “= Ora 27.50 
AGE, 3B ccmannos 20.40 May 14, 1920*. 59.80 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
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by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Feb. 11-17 ....... 48 52 54 
Feb, 4-10 ........ 42 52 51 
Jan. 28-Feb. 3.... 57 53 49 
January average... 650 56 48 
December average 57 65 61 
November average 75 76 63 
October average... 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 52 78 70 
July average .... 49 62 45 
June average .... 40 58 39 
May average .... 41 58 38 
April average ... 40 59 38 
March average .. 47 67 46 
February average. 46 63 47 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Feb. 20 e $5.25 $5.40 
Feb. 13 5. 5.30 5.35 
Feb. 6 5.60 5.30 5.45 
Feb. 1 5.50 5.20 5.20 
Jan. 2 5.75 5.30 5.30 
Dec. 1 5.65 5.20 5.15 
Nov. 1 5.55 5.35 5.25 
Oct. 1 5.25 4.90 4.75 
Sept. 1 5.30 4.70 4.40 
Aug. 1 5.75 4.90 4.65 
July 1 6.05 5.50 5.05 
June 1 6.20 5.95 5.15 
May 1 6.25 5.90 5.40 
April 1 5.70 5.60 5.20 
March 1 5.70 5.55 5.30 
Feb. 1 4.80 4.75 4.80 
FOR. B ncccceces 4.75 4.75 4.65 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


: *Record high point. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Feb. 21.) 

PurapetpH1a.—Flour dull and unset- 
tled by fluctuations of wheat, and 
prices tending lower. Millfeed scarce 
and firm at late advance. 

Toronto.—Some demand from Great 
Britain for Canadian spring flour at 36s 
and under, jute, and 36s 6d for winters, 
cotton. Domestic trade quiet at old 
prices. 

PirrssurncH.—Market opened active, 
with prices unchanged and rather firm. 
Demand more pronounced for all grades. 
Millfeed improving, with fair demand 
and liberal offerings. 

NasnHvitte.—Flour trade remains un- 
changed at opening of week. Buying 
continues in small lots, with little dispo- 
sition to anticipate requirements. Mill- 
feed rules strong, with some mills be- 
hind on orders for wheat bran. 

Cotumsvus.—This week starts off with 
no demand for flour. Buyers have no 
confidence in present prices, and seem 
7 willing to wait for a decline 

efore lg my any further orders. Heavy 
demand for feed, especially bran, but 
offerings are very light and prices high. 

Kansas Crry.—Flour trade continues 
quiet, with quotations about unchanged 
from those of Feb. 17. Shipping direc- 
tions better than recently, although still 
slow. Production will probably increase 
considerably this week, due to reopen- 
ing of large mill. Millfeed unchanged; 
demand strong. 


Mitwavuxee.—Flour trade _ inactive; 
customers holding off awaiting clarifica- 
tion of price situation. Shipping direc- 
tions still limited. Prices unchanged but 


easy. Rye flour continues quiet. Prices 
nominally unchanged. Millfeed steady 
and unchanged. Inquiry active. Trade 
restricted by lack of supplies. 

Battimore.—Flour shows little change 
from Saturday. Buyers were sent into 
subcellar retirement today by a review 
of the wheat situation by Arthur W. 
Cutten, of Chicago. All bulls should 
read it. There is lots of wheat and pov- 
erty in the world, but the leaders are 
emphasizing it and it may be discounted. 
Feed unchanged and inactive. 

Sr. Lovis—Domestic demand rather 
dull. New business quiet, but shipping 
instructions active. Majority of mills 
in St. Louis territory can maintain active 
operation on business booked until first 
of March. Heavier demand for clears 
from United Kingdom, and somewhat 
higher _— prevailing for this grade. 
Millfeed strong; demand good and offer- 
ings light. 

Cuicaco.—Flour prices practically un- 
changed. Business restricted and trade 
not interested, regardless of prices. 
Shipping directions are coming in slower 
than ever, and mill representatives are 
devoting energies mostly to obtaining in- 
structions. Feed prices up 50c@$1 ton. 
Demand prevailing only for transit stuff. 
Mixers buying only scattered cars. Trade 


not interested in feed for deferred de- 


livery at prevailing level. 

Boston.—Mill agents report a slow 
demand for all grades of flour, with 
trade looking for bargains and only 
meeting most pressing needs. Spring 
wheat patents 20@25c lower than last 
week, with hard winter wheat flours 
down 10@15c, and soft winters 25c lower 
on patents. Millfeed very firm on wheat 
feeds, with quiet demand. Other feeds 
a shade firmer, with slow trade. 

New Yorx.—Buying operations dis- 
couraged by wheat action, and market 
inactive on business at mill prices, as 
buyers have become accustomed to look 
for bargains. In export market, cables 
from abroad are more encouraging, for 
while buyers’ ideas on prices are still 
lower than quotations, they indicate they 
are beginning to want flour. The Amer- 
ican Relief Administration is making one 
shipment now and one in March, and 
while it has purchased most of the flour 
it is still in the market for some low 
grade. 





DEATH OF GRAIN STATISTICIAN 

Cuicaco, Itt, Feb. 20.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Peter Goodman, of Clement 
Curtis & Co., Chicago, the well-known 
grain statistician, died suddenly Sunday 
night, Feb. 18. He had been with this 
concern for 12 to 15 years, and prior to 
that time was financial editor of the 
Chicago Chronicle. Mr. Goodman was 
born in Pennsylvania, and was 64 years 
of age at the time of his death. He is 
survived by one son, Harry. Mrs. Good- 
man died about one month ago. Fu- 
neral services will be held Thursday 
morning, Feb. 22, from Oakwoods Chapel. 


S. O. WERNER. 





Beginning Nov. 1, 1922, the ad valorem 
duty of 11 per cent collected on all 
goods entering Constantinople was sub- 
stituted by. the specific duty of 95 pias- 
tres per 100 kilos of flour and 30 piastres 
for wheat. This is a protective measure 
in favor of local milling. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Feb. 18 Feb. 19 


Feb. 17 Feb. 10 1922 1921 


Minneapolis ...267,955 249,050 278,745 268,875 








SS Pea 12,955 13,029 9,875 5,735 
Duluth-Superior 16,525 8,010 10,440 7,170 
Milwaukee ..... 800 8,000 1,500 6,105 

Tetals ..00... 298,235 278,090 300,560 287,885 
Outside mills*..154,640 ...... |) eee 

Ag’gate sprg.452,875 ...... 498,875 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 30,400 30,500 24,200 22,800 
St. Louist ..... 36,200 39,400 34,700 35,800 
SEED cccectcs conse ‘evens 159,100 131,130 
Rochester ..... 3,900 5,300 8,500 7,700 
Chicago ....... 21,000 22,000 24,000 12,500 
Kansas City.... 84,230 76,960 94,000 75,000 
Kansas Cityt...258,645 268,070 278,520 193,710 
OMORS ..cccees 21,875 21,600 12,800 7,550 
BRUIMS. 2 cccccecs 22,430 23,285 35,300 19,800 
UNO ecccececcs 34,750 23,800 21,500 16,200 
Toledof ....... 87,145 60,110 62,375 62,105 
Indianapolis ... 12,735 12,085 8,795 17,665 
Nashville** .... 87,120 91,695 99,950 73,525 


Portland, Oreg. 32,350 35,655 34,720 17,155 
Seattle ........ 26,075 36,030 21,790 19,490 
Tacoma ....... 38,375 42,018 25,010 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Feb. 18 Feb. 19 
Feb. 17 Feb. 10 1922 1921 
47 


Minneapolis ...... 44 » ol 49 
CE, FTE w6.009 002-08 55 55 42 24 
Duluth-Superior .. 45 22 28 19 
Outside mills* .... 46 49 44 46 

Average spring.. 48 42 47 46 
Milwaukee ........ 5 50 9 26 
ear 60 60 48 45 
Bt, SORT wc cvcces 47 61 45 46 
NE 05.66 6600008 ‘2 . 96 79 
Rechester ..:..... 21 28 45 41 
Chicago ......--.. 53 55 60 48 
Kansas City ...... 63 58 81 66 
Kansas Cityt..... 49 51 57 42 
CURES .cccccceses 92 93 71 31 
err 50 50 76 42 
WEEE. bsasasacnes 72 50 45 34 
.... errr 54 51 49 35 
Indianapolis ...... 56 53 39 34 
Nashville**® ....... 47 52 57 40 
Portland, Oregon.. 56 62 60 35 
BeOttie 2... ccecceae 49 68 41 37 
po! 67 73 44 20 

BORN ccc ccvcs 52 55 53 39 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive 
of mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. s 





DEATH OF MRS. CLARENCE 8S. CHASE 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—Mrs. Clarence S. Chase, wife 
of Clarence S. Chase, sales manager of 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas, died at her home there yester- 
day, following a brief illness. Mrs. 
Chase had just recovered from an attack 
of influenza, but seemed quite well, and 
Mr. Chase left 10 days ago for an ex- 
tended eastern trip. Later a relapse was 
followed by acute pneumonia, resulting 
in death within a few days. Mr. Chase 
will reach Kansas City on his way home 
tonight, and will not learn of his wife’s 
death until arrival here. Mr. and Mrs. 
Chase had just bought a new home at 
Salina, for themselves and their three 


children. 
R. E. Sreriinse. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Feb. 20. 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-ib 














FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring Grat patent ....... cc cccccccrcsoccees $6.50@ 7.00 $6.70@ 7.45 2 one 0s 600 0 $6.60@ 7.00 $7.20@ 7.50 $7.00@ 7.25 $7.25@ 7.66 $7.75@ 8.00 $7.00@ 7.30 $7.25@ 7.60 
Spring standard patent .........--seeeeeeee 6.10@ 6.60 6.55@ 6.90 ee 6.25@ 6.60 6.40@ 6.90 6.50@ 6.75 6.50@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.65 6.80@ 7.10 ee ae 
Spring Brat COG ..... 2. ccc cccccccevveccccs 5.00@ 5.50 5.40@ 5.65 od WEP s v0 00 5.00@ 5.50 5.75@ 6.00 0 00 Ps vee 5.75@ 6.25 5.75@ 6.25 ae ee oboe Bevece 
Hard winter short patent.............-.++.3 5.90@ 6.25 et Pee -20@ 6.70 6.00@ 6.40 6.30@ 6.90 6.50@ 6.75 6.60@ 7.00 6.25@ 7.35 6.65@ 6.90 6.25@ 6.60 
Hard winter straight ............-+.+.0e45- 5.15@ 5.60 --@... .80@ 5.90 5.20@ 5.60 5.90@ 6.30 6.10@ 6.35 6.26@ 6.60 -.:.5.@....% 6.35@ 6.60 ee ee 
Hard winter first clear ...............ee0e8. 4.60@ 4.90 wee @.. -50@ 4.80 4.40@ 4.90 5.25@ 5.40 v.ccee Dccses aves s@ ocece 0 © @. 00% 000 Jere veces Doves 
Soft winter short patent...........+.-+e+.++ 6.35@ 6.60 -@ oe @. 6.25@ 6.60 Tew ae aieces 6.50@ 6.75 00sec cccse _6.60@ 7.70 6.30@ 6.60 8.00@ 8.40 
CORG SE bcs cbs oc ee epee tcces 5.75@ 6.25 -@ -@. 5.60@ 6.10 5.75@ 6.00 *5.50@ 5.75 *6.00@ 6.50 6.35@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.25 6.50@ 6.80 
Soft winter first clear..................05:- 4.90@ 5.25 2 cbciah + 4d00 -:@... 4.50@ 5.00 0 ccc es Becccce 6460.6 asces s000 0 @ evcce 6.25@ 6.60 coves Me e'ccys +eee»@ 5.50 
DN e's s ces une stooweeuenes 4.55@ 4.85 4.80@ 4.9 Sade. whewe @... 5.00@ 5.40 5.10@ 5.50 5.26@ 5.50 5.25@ 5.50 a a 
ROG oo cS hve vec rccceretaveres 4.25@ 4.50 3.75@ 3.80 — See @... pees oS Ong 4.35@ 4.75 60004 weeds « oss es cone JSD s 20 i 

FEED— 

WOME eS ar bes cs vnecoecs sete Aces 30.00 @30.65 ee eer rer aeeee -@... 36.00@36.50  36.50@37.00  37.00@37.25  35.00@36.00 oe 
Hard winter bran i....... 5.60. sceceee ... 30.00@80.75 oeeee@..... 28.00@28.50  30.00@31.00 c ay, ee Pr PPT osee+@87.50 8.1.4 @.eee. fre 
Ge oe aks cab bighb «cs 400 ade'e 30.50 @ 31.00 0 006 6 Bc coe or 30.50@31.50 -@... 36.50@37.00 37.50@38.00 .....@37.75 .....@°.... 30.00 @32.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 30.25 @30.65 27.50@28.00 28.00@28.50 Cee Soe 9 os o6 36.00@36.50 36.00@36.50 37.00@37.50  35.00@36.00  33.00@35.00 p. 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............. 31.60 @33.65 29.50@31.00 31.50@32.00  33.00@34.00 e@ a 00 38.50@39.50 37.50@38.00 39.00@39.50 37.00@38.00 .....@..... 
PE in tn on ch ah ne 0.464 ond 4.0009 35.00 @36.65 33.00@ 35.00 a Ae ee ey eas 41.00@42.00 41.00@42.00 .....@42.60 38.00@40.00 .....@..... 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
Seattle ......... $....@7.50 (49's) $5.70@6.10 (49's) $5.90@6.20 (49's) ey er * $7.50 @7.90 $6.65 @6.85 
San Francisco... ....@7.90 coos 5.70@6.00 +++ + @7.20 sees @8.15 «+++ @T7.50 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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EXCESS MOISTURE CONTENT 





Millers’ National Federation Takes Up Ques- 
tion of Seizures Due to Alleged Excess 
of Moisture in Flour 


Cuicaco, In1.—The secretary of the 
Millers’ National Federation, announces 
that, because of the number of seizures 
of flour that have taken place within the 
last few months due to alleged excess of 
moisture content, the Federation is pre- 
pared to take the matter up with the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Recently a 
committee composed of James F. Bell, 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, C. M. Hardenbergh, of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
Fred J. Lingham, of the Federal Mill & 
Elevator Co., Lockport, N. Y., and Pro- 
fessor Harry Snyder, of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, repre- 
senting the Federation, held a confer- 
ence with Secretary Wallace, and the 
whole question of moisture content in 
flour is now in a fair way to be satis- 


factorily settled. 
S. O. Werner. 





BRIEF IN GRAIN FUTURES CASE 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Justice, in a brief filed with the Su- 
preme Court, declares that the question 
at issue in the case brought by the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade to test the consti- 
tutionality, of the grain futures act is 
whether or not a grain exchange has the 
right to control the current of commerce 
flowing through the principal markets or 
whether this right is inherent in Congress 
under the interstate commerce powers as- 
signed in the Constitution. 

The government stated that its position 
in the grain futures case would be identi- 
cal with that presented when the packers’ 
and stockyards’ act was under attack. 
In that case the Supreme Court, in sus- 
taining that law, held, the government de- 
clared, that “commission merchants and 
traders, engaged in purchases and sales, 
identically as in the instant case, consti- 
tuted a part of the current of commerce 
which was subject to regulation.” 

It is within the authority of Congress, 
under the first future trading decision, 
the government contended, to determine, 
from evidence before it, to what extent 
future trading in grain was an obstruc- 
tion to interstate commerce. 

The government pointed out that the 
court in the Sm | and_ stockyards’ 
case, influenced by this principle, had 
held it to be within the power of Con- 
iress to regulate business in the stock- 
yards of the country, and include therein 
the regulation of commission men and 
traders there, although they had to do 
only with sales completed and ended 
within the yards, because Congress had 
concluded that through exorbitant 
charges, dishonest practices, and collu- 
sions, they were likely, unless regulated, 
to impose a direct burden on interstate 
commerce. 

The grain futures act “in practically 
all of its beneficent features,” the gov- 
ernment declared in its brief, “justified 
the exercise of the congressional power 
far beyond anything contained in the 
packers’ and stockyards’ act.” 


Joun Marrinan. 





GERMANY REPURCHASES SHIPS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—German shipping 
interests have repurchased, during the 
past year, 130 of the vessels taken away 
from them under the treaty of Versailles, 
ecngge | to the Department of Com- 
merce. In addition, she has built a con- 
siderable tonnage. Most of the vessels 
purchased were obtained in England be- 
tween August, 1921, and January, 1922, 
when the mark had not depreciated to 
the point it has occupied since. 


JoHN Marrinan. 





NEW YORK GROCERS’ CONVENTION 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The annual conven- 
tion of the New York State Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association was held here on 
Feb. 13-14. The new officers elected 
were Philip C. Staib, of Francis H. Leg- 

tt & Co. president; Arthur P. Wil- 
iams, of R. C, Williams & Co., Edward 
P. Cohen, of Schenectady, and E. Frank- 
lin Brewster, of Rochester, vice presi- 
dents; Howard L. Sills, of J. S. Sills & 
Sons, Inc., treasurer; Hugh M. Foster, 
New York City, secretary. Among other 
resolutions, one was passed pledging sup- 
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port to Secretary Hoover in his efforts 
to improve business methods and asso- 
ciation practices, and another against 
the establishment of the proposed state 
trade commission. 

At the banquet at the Astor, on the 
night of Feb. 15, President Staib 
presided, and the speakers were Royal 
S.. Copeland, senator-elect, Senator W. 
H. King, of Utah, Congressman Albert 
B. Tyler, of Arkansas, and Francis H. 
Sisson, vice president of the Guaranty 
Trust Co. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 


BILL TO STABILIZE WHEAT 


Senate Committee Reports Gooding Measure, 
Which Would Undertake to Govern 
Prices for Three Years 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Senate agri- 
cultural committee has reported the bill 
proposed by Senator Gooding, of Idaho, 
which would undertake “to stabilize” the 
oe of wheat for the next three years. 

t is not likely that the measure will be 
adopted by this Congress. A somewhat 
similar measure introduced by Senator 
Norris, of Nebraska, has been abandoned. 

According to the committee’s report to 
the Senate the bill provides for the or- 
ganization of a corporation, with a capi- 
tal stock of $300,000,000, all of which 
shall be subscribed, held, and paid for by 
the United States. The management of 
the corporation is vested in a board of 
directors consisting of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, who shall be chairman of the 
board, and of two other persons to be 
appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

The corporation is authorized and di- 
rected to purchase at the principal mar- 
kets and for cash at certain guaranteed 
prices wheat which is of a grade fixed by 
the United States official grain standards 
and which is produced in the United 
States during the years 1923, 1924 and 
1925. The guaranteed price for No. 1 
northern spring wheat of the crop of 
1923 is fixed by the bill at $1.75 per bu, 
but the guaranteed price for No. 1 north- 
ern spring wheat of the crops of 1924 
and 1925 and the guaranteed prices of 
wheat of the other grades for the crops 
of 1923, 1924 and 1925 shall be fixed by 
the corporation. 

The bill requires warehouses or ele- 
vators receiving or storing wheat pur- 
chased by or intended for sale to the 
corporation to be licensed. The corpora- 
tion is authorized to fix just and reason- 
able storage charges, commissions, prof- 
its, or practices, and may revoke the 
license of any licensee who knowingly 
fails or refuses to discontinue any unjust 
or unreasonable storage charge, commis- 
sion, profit, or practice, in accordance 
with an order of the corporation. 

Wheat purchased by the corporation 
may be resold by it at such prices and 
on such terms as it may deem best for 
the public welfare. To cover any cost to 
the corporation of the handling, trans- 
portation, ‘insurance, storage, and other 
charges with respect to the wheat, the 
corporation is authorized to retain from 
the guaranteed price 5c on each bushel 
of wheat purchased by it. 

An embargo upon wheat and wheat 
flour is declared, which shall be effective 
until July 1, 1926. Exceptions to the 
embargo are (1) wheat to be used for 
seed purposes, (2) in-transit shipments 
of wheat or wheat flour, and (3) wheat 
imported in compliance with the tariff act 
of 1922 for use in ss flour, 
which is in turn to be re-exported. 

The bill provides for the dissolution 
of the corporation as soon as possible 
after July 1, 1926. Upon such dissolu- 
tion all assets and property thereof shall 
be converted into cash and covered into 
the Treasury of the United States as 
miscellaneous receipts. 

JoHn Marrrnan. 











DECREASE IN RETAIL FOOD COST 

Wasurineoton, D. C.—There was an av- 
erage decrease of 1 per cent in the retail 
cost of food per family during the month 
of January, compared with December, ac- 
c-rding to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. The bureau’s retail food index num- 
ber for January stood at 144, compared 
with 147 for the preceding month. 

For the year period from Jan. 15, 1922, 
to the same date this year, there was an 
increase in all articles of food combined 





of 2 per cent. For the 10-year period, 
Jan. 15, 1913, to Jan. 15, 1923, the ad- 
vance was 47 per cent. 

Joun Marrran. 


SNOW FALLS IN KANSAS 


First General Winter Precipitation in South- 
west Inadequate, in View of Three 
Months’ Drouth 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The first general 
snowfall of the winter in the Southwest 
on Feb. 16 and 17 was inadequate, in 
view of the three months’ drouth, ac- 
cording to crop observers. The weekly 
Kansas crop bulletin said: 

“Northern and western Kansas re- 
ceived one to two inches, and a few west- 
ern counties had as much as four. It 
melted rapidly, and had disappeared 
within 36 hours. The southeastern and 
south-central countries had only flurries 
of snow or none at all. 

“Wheat so far has not been seriously 
affected by cold weather. It —— 
growing during the prevalence of low 
temperatures, and in some central coun- 
ties was frozen to the ground. In the 
eastern third of the state its condition 
has changed but little, except that the 
tips have turned brown. The moisture 
from the snow was beneficial, but entirely 
inadequate to relieve the three months’ 
as | spell.” 

ight rains fell in the central and east 
portions of Oklahoma, but there was no 
precipitation of consequence in the west- 
ern counties. Wheat there is reported in 
satisfactory condition, except in the ex- 
treme west-central and northwestern sec- 
tions. 

Oxtanoma City, Oxra.—A recent sur- 
vey of the wheat belt of Oklahoma and 
Texas shows that a considerable area of 
western Oklahoma has not received 
enough moisture for lasting benefit to 
wheat, although the plant is not suffer- 
ing. Crop reports from most of the belt 
are encouraging. 


Torepo, Oxnto.—This section had the 
coldest weather of the winter in the week 
ending Feb. 17, and it came while wheat 
fields were unprotected by snow. It may 
be doubted whether any material damage 
has been done, but of course this cannot 
be told definitely until growing weather 
arrives. The possibility of damage is rec- 
ognized, but wheat fields have frequently 
gone through this sort of thing in the 
past without much harm. 


Inpranapouis, Inp.—The summary of 
Indiana weather and crop conditions as 
prepared by J. H. Armington, meteorolo- 
gist of the Indianapolis weather bureau, 
says: “Temperatures generally were 
slightly below normal, with cloudy, foggy 
weather and snow and rain on four or 
five days. One to three inches of snow 
covered the northern and central parts 
of the state, disappeared, and returned 
later with near zero temperatures. Dam- 
age to fields from severe cold weather and 
from ice cover was not as great as had 
been feared, though its extent is doubtful 
in southern counties. Grain fields are in 
fair condition, unless damaged by the 
sharp drop in temperatures that occurred 
near the end of the week. Young clover 
is reported fair to good.” 


Mitwavkez, Wis.—The condition of 
fall sown grains in Wisconsin changed 
but little during January, according to 
the semimonthly crop report of the state 
department of agriculture, issued Feb. 
15. Rains and snow in some sections 
ee winter wheat and rye, while mild 
and open weather favored good growth, 
and where grains were backward in de- 
velopment helped to bring about a more 
nearly normal condition. Some damage 
is reported from alternate thawing and 
freezing. The report obviously does not 
take into account the extreme cold wave 
which set in Feb. 12, and continued al- 
most unabated until the end of the week. 
The effect is under investigation, and the 
forthcoming report is expected to pro- 
vide some interesting information. 











Beginning with Dec. 25, 1922, and un- 
til Aug. 31, 1923, flour for bread in 
France must be composed of a mixture 
of 90 per cent so-called whole wheat 
flour (approximately 80 per cent ex- 
traction) and of 10 per cent of either 
rye of rice flour. The free ‘exportation 
of rye and of forage crops is suspended. 
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THE ROLL CALL 


Record of Those Reported Using “Bread Is 
the Best and Cheapest Food” in Ad- 
vertising or on Packages 


The slowly but steadily increasing 
force of publicity participating in giv- 
ing currency to the simple truth about 
bread by using the line “Bread Is the 
Best and Cheapest Food” is here re- 
corded: 

Oct. 11, 1922: Proposed in “As History 
May Be Written.” , 

Nov. 22: Mercantile Service Corpora- 
tion, Pueblo, Colo. Began use of the 
phrase in all advertising copy prepared 
for its milling and baking clients. 

Nov. 22: Purity Bread Co., Pueblo, 
Colo. Used in all local advertising. 

Nov. 22: Pueblo Flour Mills, Pueblo, 
Colo. Used and emphasized in all local 
advertising. 

Nov. 29: Blish Milling Co., Seymour, 
Ind. Used as part of flour advertising 
copy in newspapers throughout the 
South. 

Dec. 20: Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. Inserted in its advertisement 
in The Northwestern Miller, and adopted 
for use on all “consumer” advertising. 

Dec. 27: Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. Inserted in advertise- 
ment in The Northwestern Miller. 

Jan. 24, 1923: Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, Kansas. Adopted for use 
in all newspaper advertising. 

Jan. 31: Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. Uses first flour sack with line 
printed as a part of the brand, and an- 
nounces this as permanent policy. 

Feb. 7: Ward-Campbell Bakeries. 
Bakeries Service Corporation announces 
that the 38 bakeries included in the 
Ward-Campbell organization will imme- 
diately have “Bread Is the Best and 
Cheapest Food” printed on every bread 
wrapper. The bakeries, which have a 
bread distribution of approximately 10,- 
000.000 loaves per week, are located as 
follows: New York and vicinity, 12 
plants; Wheeling and Huntington, W. 
Va; Ashland, Ky; Kansas City, Mo; 
Wichita and Topeka, Kansas; Sioux City, 
Des Moines and Waterloo, Iowa; Okla- 
homa City and Tulsa, Okla; St. Joseph, 
Mo; Shreveport, La; Memphis, Tenn; 
Clarksdale, Miss; Buffalo, Rochester 
and Utica, N. Y; Toledo, Dayton and 
nn Ohio; Oak Park, Ill; Gary, 
n 


Feb. 7: Bemis Bro. Bag Co. Began 
backprinting the line on the flap of every 
envelope used at main and all branch 
offices and factories. 

Feb. 7: Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Began use of the 
line in all “consumer” advertising and 
in a special trade pamphlet. 

Feb. 14: Weber Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Salina, Kansas. Announced that 
all orders for bags would hereafter 
specify printing the line in connection 
with the brand. 

Feb. 14: Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. Announced would im- 
mediately begin having line printed on 
all flour packages. 

Feb. 14: Seaboard Flour Co., Boston 
and New York. Gave orders to all mills 
and bag manufacturers to print the line 
on all flour bought for distribution in 
the East. 

Feb. 14: Millers’ National Federation. 
Chicago, Ill. Began use of line printed 
in red ink on circulars distributed to its 
members. 

Feb. 21: North Bend (Neb.) Milling 
Co. begins use of the phrase “back- 
printed” on all of its sacks, in a circular 
design nine inches in diameter, making 
the phrase share with importance the 
mill’s own brand on the face of the 
package. 

Feb. 21: Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, announces it will immediately 
begin printing line on “Red Star” sacks. 

Feb. 21: Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City, Mo., announces de- 
cision to print line on packages; in con- 
sultation with its advertising department 
regarding combining “Bread is the Best 
and Cheapest Food” with line “Buy Bak- 
er’s Bread,” which it recently adopted for 
use in all newspaper and on all outdoor 
advertising. 

Feb. 21: Thompson Milling Co., Lock- 
port, N. Y., gives orders to bag houses 
to print phrase on all sacks ordered in 
future; will also use it in all advertising 
matter, beginning at once. 
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February 21, 1923 
TEXT OF DECIMAL BILL 


Measure Provides New System of Weights 
for Flour Packages on Deci- 
mal Basis 


The following is the text of the so- 
called decimal weights bill (H. R. 7103) 
as it passed the House of Representatives 
on Feb. 5, 1928, and went to the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 


AN ACT 
to establish the standard of weights 
and measures for the following wheat 
mil] and corn mill products, namely, 
flours, hominy, grits, and meals, and all 
commercial feedingstuffs, and for other 
purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
the standard of weights for the following 
wheat mill and corn mill products, name- 
ly, flours, hominy, grits, and meals, and 
all commercial feedingstuffs, shall be 100 
lbs avoirdupois, and the standard meas- 
ure for such commodities, when the same 
are packed for sale, shipped, sold, or 
offered for sale in packages of 5 lbs 
or over, Shall be a package containing net 
avoirdupois weight 100 lbs, or a multiple 
of 100 lbs, or one of the following frac- 
tions thereof: 5, 10, 25, or 50 lbs; and, in 
addition, for wheat flour and corn flour 
only, 140 Ibs; and for commercial feed- 
ingstuffs only, 60, 70, or 80 lbs; each of 
which packages shall bear a plain, legible, 
and conspicuous statement of the net 
weight contained therein. 

Sec. 2. That the standard packages for 
the following wheat mill and corn mill 
products, namely, flours, hominy, grits, 
and meals, and all commercial feeding- 
stuffs, when the same are packed, shipped, 
sold, or offered for sale in packages of 
5 lbs or over, shall be those containing 
net avoirdupois weight 100 Ibs, or mul- 
tiples of 100 lbs, or the following frac- 
tions thereof: 5, 10, 25, and 50 lbs; and, 
in addition, for wheat flour and corn flour 
only, 140 lbs; and for commercial feed- 
ingstuffs only, 60, 70, and 80 lbs. 

Sec. 8. That it shall be unlawful for 
any person, firm, corporation, or asso- 
ciation to pack or cause to be packed for 
sale, to ship or offer for shipment, or to 
sell or offer for sale, the following wheat 
mill or corn mill products, namely, flours, 
hominy, grits, and meals, or any commer- 
cial feedingstuffs, in packages of 5 lbs 
or over, which, when in original unbroken 
package form, shall not be one of the 
standard measures established in section 
2 hereof, and bear a plain, legible, and 
conspicuous statement of the net weight 
contained therein; and any person, firm, 
corporation, or association guilty of a 
violation of the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and be liable to a fine not exceeding $500. 
By the term “in original unbroken pack- 
age form,” as used in this act, is meant 
any form of original package or carton 
or other container made or prepared to 
contain products for sale in such original 
package or other container, and purport- 
ing to contain any specific weight or 
measure: Provided, That sale of irregular 
broken lots by actual weight shall not be 
unlawful. 

Sec, 4. That the provisions of this act 
shall not apply to packages of the fol- 
lowing wheat mill or corn mill products, 
namely, flours, hominy, grits, or meals, 
or any commercial feedingstuffs, when 
intended for export to any foreign coun- 
try, and packed according to the specifi- 
cations or directions of the foreign pur- 
chaser, agent, or consignee; but if said 
wheat mill or corn mill products, namely, 
flours, hominy, grits, or meals, or any 
commercial feedingstuffs shall, in fact, be 
sold or offered for sale for domestic use 
or consumption, then this exception shall 
not exempt said articles from the opera- 
tion of any of the other provisions of this 
act: Provided, however, What when pack- 
ages of said wheat mill or corn mill 
products, namely, flours, hominy, grits, 
or meals, or any commercial eating 
stuffs, originally intended for export, 
have been packed in the packages cus- 
tomarily used in any foreign country, 
and it becomes necessary to offer these 
for sale or to sell them For domestic use 
or consumption, then such export pack- 
ages may be sold for domestic use or con- 
sumption by special contract, if approved 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sec. 5. That rules and regulations 
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necessary for the enforcement of this act, 
not inconsistent with the provisions here- 
of, shall be made by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and said rules and regula- 
tions shall include reasonable variations 
or tolerances which may be allowed. 

Sec. 6. That it shall be the duty of 
each district attorney to whom satisfac- 
tory evidence of any violation of this 
act is presented, to cause proper pro- 
ceedings to be instituted and prosecuted 
in a United States court having juris- 
diction of such offense. 

Sec. 7. That this act shall not be con- 
strued as repealing the act of July 28, 
1866 (chapter 301, Revised Statutes of 
the United States, sections 3569 and 
3570), authorizing the use of the metric 
system, but such sections shall not be 
construed as allowing the packing, ship- 
ping, or offering for shipment, the sale 
or offering for sale of packages of any 
size other than those established as stand- 
ards herein. 

Sec. 8. That this act shall be in force 
and effect one year from and after the 
passage of this act. 





DEATH OF NOTED CHEMIST 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—Dr. Gustavus D. Hin- 
richs, internationally known chemist, 
died at his home in St. Louis on Feb. 14, 
aged 86. He was born at Lunden, Hol- 


forfeit. In preparation of this adjust- 

ment none of the lines appear to be 

making any morg long term contracts. 
W. QuacKENBUSH. 


CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORTS 


Figures for Crop Year Exceed Those of Any 
Corresponding Period—Over 50 Per 
Cent of Output Goes Abroad 


Toronto, Ont.—The record of Cana- 
dian flour exports for the crop year to 
end of January must be gratifying to the 
mills participating. The figures exceed 
those of any corresponding five months 
in the history of the Canadian industry. 
By months the totals, with comparisons, 
show as follows, in barrels: 

1922-23 








1921-22 








MepeemeberP .cesccccocce 697,379 360,959 
October .... +--+ 855,282 659,167 
November . - 1,214,462 855,957 
December 1,462,651 747,505 
JO@NUBLY cesccccccececs 1,025,357 631,821 

Totals cescccccccccese 5,255,081 3,255,409 


Subdivided into countries of destina- 
tion the figures for January show as fol- 
lows, in barrels: 





1923 1922 

United States ......... 49,190 55,564 
United Kingdom ...... 519,602 401,900 
Other countries ....... 456,565 174,357 
January totals ...... 1,025,357 631,821 





135,790,000 bus. 


1922-23 harvest are as follows: 


4,831,000 bus. 





ARGENTINE WHEAT FOR EXPORT 


Buenos Aires, Feb. 20.—(Special Cable)—The quantity of wheat avail- 
able for export is today officially estimated at 3,700,000 metric tons, or 
The quantity of flaxseed available for export we esti- 
mate at 1,200,000 tons, or 47,160,000 bus. 

The present estimates of the wheat, flaxseed and oats yields for the 


Wheat, 5,280,000 metric tons or 193,776,000 bus; flaxseed, 1,175,000 tons 
or 46,177,500 bus; oats, 790,000 tons or 54,431,000 bus. 

Compared with the first estimates, issued in November, these revised 
figures show a drop of 21,224,000 bus in the wheat yield, and of 13,922,500 
in that of flaxseed, while the estimate for the oat crop has increased 


The wheat crop figure is still larger than that of any previous year 
except 1919-20, when the Argentine wheat production was 214,143,000 bus. 
A year ago the estimate was 180,641,000 bus. 


W. J. Lams. 








stein, Denmark, and was educated at the 
University of Copenhagen. 

Dr. Hinrichs came to the United 
States in 1860, and for 25 years was pro- 
fessor of physical science at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. He established the first 
state weather service in the United 
States, and was called upon frequently 
to do governmental work. 

Coming to St. Louis in 1889, he took 
charge of the chemistry department of 
the St. Louis College of Pharmacy, and 
14 years later became head of the medi- 
cal department of St. Louis University. 
Since 1903 he has been associated with 
his son, Dr. Carl Hinrichs, widely known 
in flour chemical work, maintaining a 
large laboratory at his home. 

He was author of many scientific 
memoirs printed in German, Danish, 
English and French. Surviving him are 
three children, Dr. Gustav C., Carl and 
Miss Anna. Funeral services were held 
Feb. 16. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





SETTLEMENT IN COAST RATE WAR 


New Yorx, N. Y.—A settlement is 
now in sight in the coast rate war, which 
began last June, involving 13 steamship 
lines and more than 1,000,000 tons of 
American flag vessels, and bringing 
about a reduction of from 40 to 60 per 
cent in freight rates. As a result of 
earnest effort by some of the leadin 
companies, it has been tentatively agr 
to reorganize the conference. Moreover, 
on Feb. 19, representatives of every line 
in the service met for the first time, and 
a committee was named to draw up a 
formal agreement to be signed by the 
competing services. 

A proposal was definitely made and 
tentatively accepted by the majority of 
the lines to follow the example of the 
Far Eastern Conference and secure fu- 
ture stability by the posting of a cash 


Practically all the commercial mills of 
Canada shared in this business. In fact, 
no mill that does not do its quota of 
exporting business can hope to hold its 
own. 

Over 50 per cent of the flour produc- 
tion of Canada is now sold for export, 
and few mills escape the necessity of 
studying and participating in the ex- 
ternal trade of their industry. So suc- 
cessfully have they done the work of 
developing such trade that over 50 Brit- 
ish and foreign markets are now regu- 
larly buying Canadian flour either direct 
from the millers themselves or through 


middlemen. 
A. H. Battey. 





MILL FIRE AT OSHKOSH 

MitwavKkeErE, W1s.—The Gustavus Mill- 
ing Co., Oshkosh, Wis., sustained almost 
a total loss by fire on Feb. 11 when the 
flour and feed mill, elevator and store- 
houses were gutted and only the power 
plant and office building were saved. 
Damage of more than $50,000 resulted. 

The mill was a landmark, having been 
erected in 1860 for F. W. Mase & Co. 
Later it was acquired by Otto C. Laabs, 
who disposed of the Se 4 to H. C. 
Gustavus and son, H. F. Gustavus, in 
1903. The elevator, which was of 15,000 
bus capacity, was well filled with wheat 
and other grains, while the warehouses 
contained 250 bbls of flour besides con- 
siderable feed, all of which was damaged 
almost beyond salvage. 

While no definite decision will be made 
until insurance adjustments have been 
completed, H. F. Gustavus said that the 
intention is to erect a new fireproof mill 
and elevator at once, and prelimina 

lans have been ordered, so that it will 
be possible to start construction work as 
soon as the frost leaves the ground, 


L. E. Meven, 
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FATE OF VESTAL MEASURE 


Confusion in Senate Over Legislative Pro- 
gramme Leaves Passage of Decimal 
Weight Bill in Doubt 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The fate of the 
Vestal decimal weight measure is in 
doubt, by reason of general legislative 
confusion in the Senate. The Senate 
committee on agriculture has held a series 
of hearings, at which the bill’s support- 
ers, led by Thomas L. Moore, chairman 
of the legislative committee of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, made a strong 
case. 

At these hearings, during most of the 
time, only Senator Norris, of Nebraska, 
chairman of the committee, was present. 
At no time during the course of the pres- 
entation on behalf of the measure was 
there a quorum of the committee present, 
and efforts on the part of the chairman 
to round up enough members to consider 
the bill in executive session failed. 

So far as is manifest there is no real 
opposition to the Vestal bill, either in 
the committee or in the Senate. Its fate 
is a matter of mechanics more than any- 
thing else. Senator Norris must get a 
quorum of his committee to approve it, 
and then it must be steered through the 
labyrinth of many competing measures 
which are now crowding one another for 
attention before March 4. 

The closing days of this session of 
Congress will be marked by the usual 
failure to deal with many bills that ought 
to become law. In the Senate the Demo- 
cratic filibuster against the ship subsidy, 
together with the Thepubiten: division on 
the measure, threaten to keep eventual 
disposition of it a matter of doubt right 
up to the closing hours of the session. 
A d many senators do not think that it 
will be possible to obtain the final vote 
before March 4, while Senator Jones, 
chairman of the commerce committee, in 
charge of the bill, declares that he will 
force a vote through keeping the Senate 
at work day and night until it adjourns. 

In the House no one measure blocks 
the way to the many that are pressing for 
action. Rather, the trouble is a lack of 
discipline and the general holiday spirit 
that seems to pervade that body as the 
day approaches when its members can 
go home. 

To add a touch of confusion, many 
of the executive departments are rushing 
to the Capitol with bills which they desire 
pushed through in the few remaining 
days of the session. 

Among the more important pieces of 
legislation which seem destined to fail in 
the confusion and pressure of the closing 
davs, and which the administration would 
like to see on the statute books, are the 
radio control bill and the civil aéronautics 
measure. The radio bill has passed the 
House, but is tied up in the Senate. The 
aéronautics measure has been adopted b 
the Senate, but awaits action in a muc 
amended form in the House. 


Joun Marrinan. 








GENERAL MILLING CORPORATION 

Burrawo, N. Y.—The General Milling 
Corporation has been formed here, with 
$50,000 capital. It will take over the mill 
formerly operated by the General Flour 
& Feed Co., 18 Letchworth Street, and 
will conduct a general feed and grain 
business. 

Walter Mahoney, formerly of Barker, 
N. Y., will be the directing head of the 
new corporation. Among those who are 
associated with him is W. S. a 
who was president of the General Flour 
& Feed Co. Directors named in the in- 
corporation papers, in addition to Mr. 
Mahoney, are Regis O’Brien and F. G. 
Rodgers. 

P. D. Fannestock. 





DEATH OF ROCHESTER BAKER 

Rocuester, N. Y.—Daniel M. Anthony, 
a pioneer in the baking business in this 
city, died at his home on Kenwood Ave- 
nue, aged 87. He started in the baking 
business here in 1865, buying the old 
Aérated bakery on North Water Street. 
In 1891, he erected a three-story building 
on Main Street West, later selling this to 
the National Biscuit Co., retiring from 
the baking business. His son, Burt E. 
Anthony, is president of the Anthony 
Baking Co., with a plant on Caledonia 


Avenue. 
T. W. Kwapp. 
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SHANGHAI MILLING YEAR 


Chinese Port Mills Suffer from Inadequate 
Wheat Supplies—Most of Them 
Closed Down 





Suanocuar, Curna. — The Shanghai 
flour mills have had another bad year. 
Before the close of last season most of 
them had been compelled to shut down, 
as supplies of Chinese wheat were not 
adequate for the 23 plants situated in 
Shanghai. These mills waited three 
months, in idleness, for the new wheat 
season to open in June. 

The wheat crop of China in 1921 had 
been a poor one, but the 1922 crop was 
exceedingly good. A milling year of 
full working time seemed probable. 
Slowly the mills got steam up and began 
to grind. The number had not reached 
16 when it dawned upon millowners that 
the abundant supplies of wheat every 
one had expected to see consigned to 
the Shanghai market from the producing 
centers in the interior were not to be 
realized. The mills began to close down 
again, and in August only six were run- 
ning. At the end of December only one 
was turning out flour. 

The story of the Shanghai wheat mar- 
ket is one of disappointment. Just about 
the time wheat was ripening the price 
of rice began going up, reaching such a 
figure as to cause the poor people great 
alarm. ‘The rice crop was poor in China, 
but the wheat crop was excellent, and as 
wheat was selling some 25 per cent 
cheaper than rice, the Chinese in the in- 
terior began to take to it as a substi- 
tute. This action was soon reflected in 
the arrivals of wheat from the producing 
area, though for a time the scant move- 
ment was ascribed to a desire on the 
part of the Chinese agriculturist to hold 
back his stock in order to secure higher 
prices. 

Chinese wheat holders, seizing the 
golden opportunity of disposing of their 
holdings at a very good profit, pushed 
up prices and very soon supplies began 
to disappear. The great falling off in 
arrivals brought in American wheat, 
which then cost 3.90 taels per picul, c.i.f., 
Shanghai, while the price of Chinese 
wheat was 3.60 taels. 

Stocks of flour were small in Shanghai 
in August, and in that month the first 
transaction in American flour was _re- 
corded, a quantity of 10,000 tons. There 
was further buying in the following 
weeks. The big importation of Ameri- 
can flour into Shanghai caused a decline 
on the local flour exchange, while the 
consumption of Chinese flour fell off. 

Up to the end of September the local 
flour mills refrained from bidding for 
American wheat, hoping against hope 
that movement from the interior would 
increase. From the beginning of Oc- 
tober onward there was spirited buying 
from the Pacific Coast, large shipments 
coming forward, not only for Shanghai 
but also for Tientsin. As exchange be- 
came more favorable for importation 
the transactions grew larger. Prices of 
Manchurian and Australian wheat were 
prohibitive at the time, and naturally 
enough the mills drew on the United 
States. Fluctuations in exchange caused 
a certain amount of inconvenience to the 
flour millers, who assumed, in unfavor- 
able periods, a waiting attitude. 

When the price of Pacific wheats be- 
gan to go up the situation became unten- 
able, and the number of the working 
mills grew smaller. By the beginning 
of November the heavy call for Pacific 
wheats by Shanghai and Tientsin began 
to subside, owing to the continuation of 
high prices, caused by the demand from 
short export interests in the United 
States. 

When exchange fell, making the price 
of American wheat dearer, manufactur- 
ers in Shanghai turned their eyes to 
Manchurian wheat. In December a 
quantity was brought down to Shanghai, 
but subsequently the market price of 
Manchurian wheat rose, making it al- 
most as dear as American. Large im- 
portations of flour and wheat into Shang- 
hai from abroad are almost certain to 
go on increasing until the next Chinese 
wheat season. 

Manchuria is not ordinarily a very 
heavy wheat exporting section, the an- 
nual crops of both northern and south- 
ern Manchuria being approximately 15,- 
000,000 bus. The exports of wheat from 
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Manchuria between 1911 and 1919 aver- 
aged about 65,000 tons per annum, while 
importations on the average amounted to 
22,000 tons. The large export of Man- 
churian wheat to Europe in-the winter 
of 1920-21, when it amounted to 250,000 
tons, was due to an abnormal condition, 
stocks having accumulated during the 
period 1918-20, when the Chinese East- 
ern Railway could not handle them. 

An interesting feature of the com- 
mercial year in Shanghai was the large 
importation of rice from abroad. Up to 
August last, Shanghai imported some 
4,500,000 bags from Rangoon, the value 
of which was assessed at 21,000,000 Mex- 
ican dollars. This was the largest quan- 
tity of rice ever imported into China in 
a single year. Seventy per cent was un- 
loaded in Hongkong and Amoy, whence 
it was transported into markets in the 
interior, while the remainder came into 
Shanghai for distribution to northern 
China points. The reason for such large 
imports was the scarcity of the cereal 
in China and the rising prices it was 
commanding both in Shanghai and in 
the interior. The effect of these con- 
signments of rice from Rangoon, and 
also from Bangkok and Saigon, was to 
arrest inflation in the price of a com- 
modity that is the mainstay of the poor- 
er classes. 

During this time great hoarding of 
supplies was taking place, and the 
Chinese authorities issued orders’ threat- 
ening dire punishment to rice dealers if 
caught profiteering. Since then, the de- 
mand has increased. Larger supplies 
of rice have been coming in, not so much 
from the producing countries but from 
Japan, where, on account of the strin- 
gency in the money market and the very 
large holdings of Japanese rice mer- 
chants, the commodity was shipped in 
big lots to Shanghai to be sold on spot. 
It found ready buyers at rates which 
compare very favorably with those pre- 
vailing in the Saigon, Bangkok and 
Rangoon markets. 

D. ARAkIE. 





DEATH OF FREDERICK D. MERCER 

Toronto, Ont.—Frederick D. Mercer, 
president of the Toronto Milling Co., 
Ltd., died at his home in this city on the 
afternoon of Thursday, Feb. 16, after a 
brief illness which originated in an at- 
tack of influenza. Few of his friends 
knew how ill he had become and the news 
of his death was a great surprise. Mr. 
Mercer was a Canadian and a brother 
of the late Brigadier General Mercer, 
of the first Canadian contingent in the 
European war, who fell while fighting in 
France in 1915. He leaves a wife, a 
son and a daughter. He was 57 years 
of age. E 

Mr. Mercer’s connection with the mill- 
ing business began in 1917, when he, with 
other business associates, built a flour 
mill of 700 bbls capacity at Streetsville, 
a village quite near Toronto, where they 
had a fine waterpower property which 
could be utilized in this way. Mr. Mercer 
did not devote all of his personal time 
to milling, as he had many other in- 
terests and was unfamiliar with the busi- 
ness. He was, however, most assiduous 
in the discharge of his duties as president 
of the new company, and will be greatly 
missed by its board of directors. His 
death will not alter the organization or 
policy of the company. 

. A. H. Batey. 





TO BUILD FEED AND CEREAL PLANT 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—Announcement was made 
this week of the purchase of five acres of 
land in the east bottoms district here by 
the Ralston Purina Co., of St. Louis, 
for the erection of a $300,000 plant for 
the manufacture of feed and cereal 
products. No flour will be made at 
present. The Acme elevator, operated 
by the Moore-Seaver Grain Co., is on the 
property, but will probably be torn down 

by the new owners. 

Harvey E, Yants. 





HEARING ON GRAIN WEIGHTS 
Cuicaco, I1t., Feb. 20.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A hearing was held by the Cen- 
tral Freight Association auxiliary com- 
mittee this forenoon, in Room 2156, 


Transportation Building, Chicago, at 
which time testimony was presented by 
representatives of various associations 
It is pro- 


regarding weights on grain. 


posed to change the tariffs to accept 
only board of trade or other designated 
official weights on grain, instead of actual 
weights as at present. C. A. Lahey, 
vice president and in charge of transpor- 
tation for the Quaker Oats Co; James 
Clark Jeffery, commerce consul, and A. 
P. Husband, secretary Millers’ National 
Federation; V. M. Parshall, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich; J. W. En- 
right; Charles Quinn, secretary Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, Toledo; 
R. G. Pearse, Port Huron, Mich., Michi- 
gan Hay & Grain Association, and W. J. 
Kelly and E. F. Austin, of the Central 
Freight Association auxiliary committee, 
had charge of the hearing. 


S. O. Werner. 


RATE DIFFERENTIAL CASE 


Railroads File Brief Denying That Plea of 
Boston Is for a True Equality, and That 
It Would Destroy Natural Advantages 


PuitapetPHiA, Pa.—The Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia & Reading and the Balti- 
more & Ohio railroads, on Feb. 14 filed a 
brief with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on the request of Boston trade 
interests for a so-called equalization of 
freight rates on import and export traf- 
fic to and from Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory. The action brought by 
Boston is intended to break down the 
differential of 2c per 100 lbs in favor 
of this city and 3c per 100 lbs in favor 
of Baltimore that has existed for years. 
Boston’s effort to get a rate as low as 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, or lower, 
resulted in New York commercial in- 
terests filing’ an intervening petition 
praying for the same consideration that 
may be given Boston. 

The three railroads serving this city 
assert that the demand of the com- 
plainants for equalization not only so- 
licits the exercise of power the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission does not 
possess, but discloses a demand for what 
is not true equality, but such as would 
follow destruction of natural and justly 
held advantages. 

The brief says that the law has never 
undertaken to equalize fortune, advan- 
tageous or disadvantageous, that results 
from natural conditions, and it could not 
constitutionally do so. In its characteri- 
zation of the demand as a communistic 
idea of equality, the brief points out 
“that from those who have shall be tak- 
en that which they have and given to 
those who have not.” Philadelphia’s con- 
test for maintenance of the differential 
is based on its geographical location, be- 
ing nearer to the various points in Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory than 
is Boston. Baltimore put forth a like 
contention in hearings held in the dif- 
ferential case. 

The railroads review testimony given 
at hearings in the case, and contend that 
to grant Boston’s plea would result in a 
diversion of traffic through the port of 
New York without advantage to Boston, 
and would be detrimental to the reve- 
nue of American carriers and of the 
United States, because of the resulting 
diversion of traffic through Canadian 
ports. 

The brief argues, further, that port 
congestion would not be prevented by 
the proposed rate adjustment, and that 
the constitutional prohibition that “no 
preference shall be given by any regula- 
tion of commerce or revenue to the ports 
of one state over those of another” con- 
stitutes an insuperable obstacle to the 
granting of the prayer of the com- 
plainants. SamvuEt S. DantEts. 











MEETS ACCIDENTAL DEATH 

Mitwavxee, Wis.—Miss Helen I. Hop- 

in, daughter of Richard Hoppin, well 

nown in the flour milling industry 
through long connection with the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, met ac- 
cidental death on Feb. 15 at Hubbards 
Woods station of the Chicago & North 
Western Railroad. Miss Hoppin was 
crossing the tracks on foot, intending to 
board a train for Chicago; being closely 
bundled in furs, she did not hear the 
approach of another train bound for Mil- 
waukee without a stop at this station. 
Miss Hoppin was 24 years of age and had 
gained wide note in the field of literature 
and art following her graduation from 
Milwaukee-Downer College. 


L. E. Meyer. 
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BRITISH MARKET STEADY 


Holders of Spot and Near-by Flour Selling 
Under Mill Prices—Competition of 
Home Millers Keen 

Lonvon, Enc., Feb. 20.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Flour market fairly steady, but 
holders of spot and near-by flour selling 
under mills’ ¢.i.f. prices. Demand slow, 
we to keen competition of home mills, 
and bakers complain of small consump- 
tion of bread. Manitoba medium ex- 
port patents offered at 35s 9d@36s (45.85 
@5.90 bbl), net, c.i.f., and better quality 
at 36s 6d. Practically nothing doiny jp 
American flours. Home milled advanced 
Is. Official price of straight run is 4s, 
delivéred, but sales are generally 1s (d 
@2s below this. 

C. F. G. Rarkrs. 


$5,000,000 TO DEVELOP VANCOUVER 

Vancouver, B. C.—There is much jubi- 
lation in Vancouver, more especially in 
grain circles, over the Dominion govern- 
ment’s grant of $5,000,000 to be expend- 
ed on harbor and grain handling facili- 
ties by the Vancouver Harbor Comiis- 
sion. This body will endeavor to have at 
least double the storage of the present 
elevator available to handle the 1923 crop. 

It has been rumored for some lime 
that private capital was ready ‘to })ro- 
ceed with the erection of terminals |icre 
just as soon as the dominion government 
had indorsed the western route by pro- 
viding further facilities, and it is now 
anticipated that these private concerns 
will take immediate steps to prepare for 
the next crop. 











H. M. Camero tT. 


WISCONSIN FEED PLANT BURNS 

Mitwavkee, Wis., Feb. 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—Herman Preuter & Son, 
Baileys Harbor, Wis., sustained a &25,- 
000 loss by fire which destroyed the com- 
pany’s feed mill, warehouses and saw- 
mill, There was no insurance, and the 
plant, it is said, will not be rebuilt. 

L. E. Meyen. 


UTAH WHEAT GROWERS ORGANIZE 

Ocven, Uran.—Wheat growers of cen- 
tral Utah, at a meeting held Feb. 15 at 
Nephi, started organization of the 
Wheat Growers’ League, which tlicy 
peep shall be affiliated with the farm 

ureau movement in a campaign to se- 
cure federal monetization of wheat, 
without disturbing the present gold 
standard, and also the stabilizing of 
the price of wheat at a value at least 
equal to the average cost of production 
in the United States. 

The bylaws provide a plan for build- 
ing national elevators with individual 
capital, these to be operated under fed- 
eral supervision, and national elevator 
currency to be issued. The plan further 
contemplates having the government 
stabilize the price of wheat by fixing a 
minimum price per bushel, absorbing tlie 
surplus either for export or as a reserve 
in the national elevators. 

W. E. Zuppann. 











DEATH OF KENNEDY DOUGAN 

Kennedy Dougan, president of the C 
lumbia Feed Governor Co., Minneapolis, 
died at his home here Feb. 17, after a 
long illness. He was stricken with pne- 
monia four years ago, and has really not 
been actively engaged in business since. 
The funeral was held this afternoon, 
Feb. 20, with interment at Lakewood 
Cemetery. 

Kennedy Dougan was born at Kins 
Mills, Ireland, on Jan. 4, 1856. His par- 
ents moved to the United States, locatiig 
at Frankfort, Mo., where his father, \\. 
J. Dougan, re-entered the milling bus'- 
ness. Young Dougan spent his boyhood 
days in and around mills. About 40 years 
ago he built the first mill at Great 
Falls, Mont. 

Mr. Dougan had an inventive turn 0' 
mind and obtained patents on up 
wards of 40 devices. He acted as hi: 
own attorney in all patent matters. In 
1900, the Columbia Feed Governor Co 
was incorporated, which concern since 
then has been manufacturing feed gov 
ernors, wheat steamers and wheat heat- 
ers. There is every reason to believ: 
that the business of the company will 
be continued. 

Mr. Dougan, who was a bachelor, is 
survived by four sisters and two broth- 
ers. 








Febri 
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With wheat moving within very nar- 
row limits and the trade well supplied 
with flour for current needs, inquiry dur- 
ing the week ending Feb. 17 was light. 
The reported sales were much smaller 
than for several preceding weeks. With 
comparatively heavy stocks on hand, 
more arriving or in transit and with mill- 
ers asking for shipping directions, buy- 
ers feel that they are surfeited with 
flour. ‘They talk as though they would 
not need to buy any more for three or 
four months. However, it is believed 
that they overestimate their holdings. 

On the other hand, there are some of 
the trade in the market all the time, 
particularly for deferred shipment. It 
is still possible to sell to these for April, 
May, and in some instances even June, 
shipment. The surprising part of it is 
that it is next to impossible to get buyers 
to furnish shipping directions.. Some 
millers claim to have flour on their books 
that ought to have been ordered out 
three or four months ago. This explains 
the present light operation of spring 
wheat mills, although most of them claim 
to have more business on their books 
than is customary at this time of year. 

With mills operating at reduced ca- 
pacity, the supply of clear flour is lim- 
ited. There is not enough to go around, 
with the result that prices, particularly 
on fancy and first clear, are high, Sec- 
ond clear, however, is not particularly 
active, and prices on this grade are still 
close to the red dog level. 

A heavy snowstorm or blizzard early 
last week crippled some western Minne- 
sota and Dakota mills. The raiload 
tracks were blockaded and some mills 
had to close down for two or three days. 

Spasmodie export inquiry is reported, 
but patent prices are out of line at Min- 
neapolis. One lot of 10,000 bags of sec- 
ond clear was reported sold to don. 

Top family patents are quoted by 
mills at $6.70@7.45 bbl, standard patent 
$6.55@6.90, and second patent $6.40@ 
6.75, in 98-lb cottons; fancy clear $5.80, 
first clear $5.40@5.65 and second clear 
$3.70@4.10, in 140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


Minneapolis and interior mills report 
an active call for feeds. Some of the 
smaller companies claim to be unable to 
supply their local demand. At the same 
time, jobbers are getting inquiries from 
New England, central, western and 
southern states. The buying is for im- 
mediate needs. Stocks everywhere are 
declared to be at a minimum. Heavier 
feeds are in improved demand. With a 
big pig crop in sight, middlings should 
work higher. 

Deliveries are a little better. Some 
mills, however, are still behind on Decem- 
ber standard middlings and January 
bran, Minneapolis mills are running 
heavier this week, 171% being in opera- 
tion today. It is felt that if mills could 
get going full tilt, it would not take 
them long to catch up with back orders. 

City mills are still doing a good busi- 
ness in = cars and have enough busi- 
ness on their books, based on. their pres- 
ent percentage of output, to keep them 
going at least six weeks. Feeding de- 
mand is usually heavy mages ey arch, 
April and well- into May. For that rea- 
Son, no recession in prices is looked for. 

Mills quote bran and standard mid- 
dlings at $28 ton, flour middlings $30 
@31, red dog $33@34, rye middlings $25 
@26, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 1714 were in operation Feb. 20: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half). B, C, 
D, E and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbis for week tivity 

Wied. BB04F ccc see 561,100 267,955 47 
Previous week ... 561,100 249,050 44 
WOOP BHO ccccceecs 546,000 278,745 . 51 
Two years ago.... 546,000 268,875 49 
Three years ago... 546,000 246,960 45 
Four years ago.... 546,000 190,760 36 
Five years ago.... 546,000 156,255 30 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis for week tivity 

Feb. 12-17 ........ 333,750 154,640 46 
Previous week ... 302,250 150,300 49 
YOMP QB0 .c.sccece 421,890 198,315 47 
Two years ago.... 414,690 164,080 39 
Three years ago... 424,260 143,490 33 
Four years ago.... 354,150 184,575 52 
Five years ago.... 345,750 163,840 47 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Feb. 
17, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ... 822 1,682 2,032 1,862 
Duluth .ccscce 670 161 333 72 
Totals ...... 1,492 1,843 2,365 1,934 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to Feb. 17, 
1923, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 





Minneapolis .. 86,024 64,620 69,102 74,637 
Duluth ....... 44,418 34,583 32,166 10,311 
Totals ..... 130,442 99,203 101,268 84,948 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on Feb. 17, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), were: 





1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis .. 15,588 7,308 6,154 8,800 
Duluth ....... 8,041 2,556 1,619 1,754 
Totals ...... 23,629 9,864 7,773 10,554 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


While there is no apparent inherent 
weakness in the oil meal situation, still, 
prices are $1@2 ton lower for the week. 
The reduction was brought about by 
freer offerings on the part of two Min- 
neapolis companies. At least one local 
linseed mill is operating on recent ar- 
rivals of Argentine seed. Arrivals of 
domestic seed are decreasing. Linseed 
mills are operating at only a fraction of 
their capacity, Oil meal is quoted at $50 
@51 ton, in sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis. 

The movement to increase flax acreage 
in the Northwest by planting it as a 
combination crop is gaining ground, and 
authorities believe there will be an in- 
creased acreage this spring, according to 
the Archer-Daniels Linseed Co. High 
prices on flaxseed have been encouraging 
to farmers. They have lost money on all 
other grains exported in competition 
with other countries. It is estimated that 
the seed crushers of the United States 
will this year y $50,000,000 for flax- 
seed to farmers of. foreign countries. 


STATE EXPERIMENTAL MILL 

The biennial report of the state agri- 
cultural department, made public last 
week, states that it cost the state of 
Minnesota $25,715 to operate its experi- 


mental mill in Minneapolis during its 
first fiscal year. The mill, which has a 
capacity of 150 bbls, cost approximately 
$85,000, and was given a revolving fund 
of $50,000 for operating expenses. 

The products of the state testing mill 
were purchased by the state for use in 
its various institutions at a cost slightly 
over the market price. During the 
year, the mill paid out $89,420 for grain 
and sold $98,068 worth of flour and feed. 


NORTH DAKOTA GRAIN BILLS 


The North Dakota senate has passed a 
bill creating a system of bonded grain 
warehouses on tarms in the state to 
permit farmers to borrow money on 
grain they are holding for higher market 
prices. 

The North Dakota Grain Growers’ As- 
sociation is sponsoring a bill before the 
legislature that would regulate the dis- 
position of grain stored in elevators and 
against which storage tickets have been 
issued. The grain could not be sold 
without the written consent of the owner 
and, in case the grain was shipped 
to a terminal, the holder of the receipt 
would retain title to the grain until it 
was sold. 


FARMERS’ GRAIN DEALERS’ 


The following officers were elected at 
the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association 
of Minnesota, in Minneapolis, last week: 
president, J. F. Gustafson, Windom; 
vice president, B. N. Anderson, Hart- 
land; treasurer, Adam Brinn, Stewart- 
ville; secretary, A. F. Nelson, Benson. 

Simplification of federal grain grad- 
ing laws and the early construction of 
the St. Lawrence waterways canal were 
urged in resolutions passed. 


CARTER-MAYHEW MFG. CO, 


The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, formally opened its new factory 
and office the evening of Feb. 17. The 
building, especially constructed for the 
company, is located at Nineteenth Ave- 
nue and Jefferson Street N.E. 

The officers of the company escorted 
their guests through the factory. A 
Carter disc separator, in operation, was 
left open, so that the visitors could see 
how seeds and dirt were separated from 
the wheat. An orchestra furnished music, 
and refreshments were served. 


CHIPPEWA MILLING CO, 


C. D. Bensel, secretary Chippewa 
Milling Co., Montevideo, Minn., issues the 
following statement to customers and 
creditors: ; 

“The Chippewa Milling Co. desires to 
inform customers and creditors that its 
plant has been closed for a short time, 
awaiting a general overhauling, and re- 
financing of the affairs of the company. 

“The new management, elected Jan. 
30, of substantial business men, and all 
of whom are creditors as well as stock- 
holders, regard the credits extended to 
the Chippewa Milling Co. in the past by 
wholesale and supply houses to be of the 
first importance. They will endeavor to 
pay all as soon as possible; the total 
amounts due do not exceed $4,500. 

“However, the creditors and stock- 
holders are entitled to know that the 
losses sustained by the company, by 
reason of the cancellation of war orders, 
together with enforced rebates, and 
amounts compelled to be paid to the 

overnment, extensive repairs and re- 
building of mill dam, caused a net loss 
to the company of about $65,000. 

“This large unexpected loss crippled 
the company and its working capital, 
and it has been unable to absorb or 
liquidate it up to the present time. 

“The local creditors of the pos ee 
with a few exceptions, have voluntarily 
deferred payments of the amounts due 
them (aggregating $57,000) to the year 
1924, which reflects the confidence they 
all have in the Chippewa Milling Co. as 
a local or home industry, and its future 
ability to absorb past losses. If it is 
given the same consideration and time 
to recuperate by other creditors who are 
not acquainted with the actual losses sus- 
tained and the condition of the com- 
pany, it should result in full payment 
to all in the future. 

“To be frank with all our creditors, 
we wish to say that we appreciate your 
leniency and good will in the past, and 
expect to merit it in the future; and if 
the plan of refinancing now progressing 
ultimately results in what the new man- 
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agement expects it will, a different re- 
port may be expected during the present 
year. No payments need be expected 
until the trustee of bondholders now in 
charge of all the assets of the company 
have been first satisfied, for until then 
the company will have no tangible as- 
sets.” 


DEATH OF MRS. GEORGE H. BROWN 


Mrs. George H. Brown, wife of the 
general agent at Minneapolis of the 
Grand Trunk Railway System, and of 
the Canadian National Railways, died 
suddenly at her home here Feb. 13. Fu- 
neral services were held Feb. 16, and the 
body taken to Chicago for interment. 

Mr. Brown has the sympathy of a host 
of friends in the milling and grain trade. 
Fate has dealt rather harshly with 
him, as both his father and his mother 
died within the last two weeks. In fact, 
Mr. Brown was in Chicago attending the 
burial of his mother and closing up the 
family affairs when his wife passed away. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


he Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
Ss, is installing a large motor in its D 
1, 


W. H. Sudduth, vice president of the 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, is in 
Florida. 

Lewis F. Bolser, of the Excelsior Bak- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, left Feb. 17 for 
California. 

W. C. Douglas, of Chicago, assistant 
general freight agent of the Michigan 
Central Railway, is in Minneapolis today, 
Feb. 20. 

William M. Ballinger, of Des Moines, 
the Iowa representative of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., visited Minneapolis 
last week. 

J. O.. Ewing, vice president of the 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
left Feb. 18 for a trip through the east- 
ern flour markets. 

The King Midas Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has started to use the phrase 
“Bread is the Best and Cheapest Food” 
in some of its advertising. 

R. J. Maher, of Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
who has represented the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. in that territory for years, has 
resigned, effective April 1. 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight $4.701%4; 
three-day, $4.70; 60-day, $4.6914. Three- 
day guildérs are quoted at 39.45. 

The Eagle Roller Mill Co.. New Ulm, 
Minn., has ordered through James Pye, 
of Minneapolis, six extra large square 
sifters from the Nordyke & Marmon Co. 

Minneapolis mills are double loadin 
box cars whenever possible, to strete 
out the available supply. The Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. recently loaded a car 
which will probably stand as a record 
for some time. It contained 617, bbls in 
98- and 241/-lb bags. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, recently shipped two seed ma- 
chines and one oats machine to Eng- 
land. It also installed a disc separator 
for the Pioneer Grain Corporation, Min- 
neapolis, one for the Victoria Elevator 
Co., Minneapolis, and one each for the 
Hales & Hunter Co., Chicago, and the 
Sauer’s Milling Co., Evansville, Ill. 

Based on the close today (Feb. 20), 

the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
for wheat were: for No. 1 dark $1.05 
bu, No. 1 northern $1.03; in southern 
Minnesota, No. 1 dark $1.07, No. 1 
northern $1.05; in central North Dakota, 
No. 1 dark $1.03, No. 1 northern $1.01; 
in central Montana, No. 1 dark 90c, No. 
1 northern 88c. 
' Bills now before the Minnesota house 
and senate would amend, revise and cod- 
ify the various laws relating to grain 
elevators and warehouses, and the pur- 
chase and sale of grain. Many of the 
laws now in effect have been so fre- 
quently amended that they are confus- 
ing, and the proposed new bills would 
replace them. One effect of the bills, 
if passed, would be to discourage long- 
time storage in elevators, by increasing 
the storage rates. 





Notwithstanding the insistent demands 
that the prohibition of foreign wheat be 
continued, it is confidently believed that 
Spain will import at least 200,000 tons 
of this cereal. 
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Principal features of the flour mar- 
ket in the Southwest the week ending 
Feb. 17 were the rather general reports 
of increased export sales, and a slight 
improvement in shipping instructions. 
‘The export trade was confined mostly to 
terminal mills, however, and no large 
lots were booked for shipment abroad. 
Nevertheless, the total reflected a consid- 
erable increase from other recent weeks. 
Most of the flour was clear grade, and 
went to Holland. Export prices quoted 
by southwestern mills were at wide vari- 
ance, some flour being offered from the 
country at as low as $4, jute, Kansas 
City. Other mills said they had no 
trouble selling at $4.60, Missouri River, 
to Rotterdam and Amsterdam. 

While shipping directions were decid- 
edly slow, considering the amount of 
flour which has been sold, they showed 
improvement. This was reflected in the 
week’s output, which was 7,272 bbls 
greater than in the preceding week, al- 
though two plants were closed. Fewer 
complaints were made from the country 
concerning instructions. Several interior 
mills were not in operation, however. 

New bookings were somewhat larger. 
Prices quoted by Kansas City mills, Feb. 
17, were practically unchanged from 
those of Feb. 10, but there was some 
fluctuation during the week. A few mills 
quote patent 5@10c lower. New busi- 
ness with Kansas City plants averaged 
about 75 per cent of capacity. The av- 
erage sales since Feb. 1 are about 60 
ee cent. The majority of business came 
vefore the decline in wheat, Thursday, 
and the lower market seemed to retard, 
rather than stimulate, sales. Some or- 
ders at less than the market were filled 
on the break. More country mills re- 
ported trade fair to good than since the 
first of the month. Most of the sales are 
for March and April shipment. One 
Kansas mill said that flour inquiry was 
better this week than for the previous 
three weeks, and the bulk of the sales 
specified prompt shipment. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
flour, short patent, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $6.20@6.70; 95 per cent, 
$5.70@6.10; straight, $5.30@5.90; first 
clear, $4.50@4.80; second clear, $3.75@ 
4.25; low grade, $3.25@3.60. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

Wwe, WHAT wo ccces 132,900 $4,231 63 
Previous week .... 132,900 76,959 57 
WORF OHO .cccesecs 114,900 94,000 81 
Two years ago.... 112,800 75,000 66 
PEPOSOEP BVOTEOS occcececccéucsces 59 
Ten-year AVETABE 2... cece cecsccsces 67 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Salina and Wichita, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
Feb, 11-17 ......+. 518,430 258,646 49 
Previous week .. 518,430 260,070 61 
Year ago ........ 486,930 278,618 57 
Two years ago... 438,870 193,712 42 
Five-year average .....cccececcseeee 50 
Ten-year average .........eseceeeee 69 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 12,359 this week, 9,616 last week, 
19,194 a year ago and 8,793 two years 


ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 9 reported 
domestic business good, 34 fair and 39 
slow. 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 

resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 

bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Dee SECRF cvscveviscccecce See 46 
Previous week ......seese> 16,539 35 
Fear 23,206 48 
TWO FORTS GOO ccccciccvvvevs 13,175 24 


WICHITA OUTPUT 
Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

wes BEY cccsscas 64,620 29,855 46 

Previous week .... 64,620 30,493 47 

V@OF ABO .ccccccece 64,620 33,309 51 

Two years ago..... 39,420 25,848 65 
MILLFEED 


The broad demand from the East and 
Southeast for millfeeds continued and, 
with no increase in supplies, sales of 
bran were made at $1 ton higher than 
a week ago. Shorts are unchanged to 
50c higher. Demand was better for the 
light feeds. Production was again light, 
and the one or two local mills which had 
not contracted for their output of feed 
disposed of a large part of it to their 
own mixed car trade. Sales were most- 
ly for prompt shipment, but there was 
some buying for March at current prices. 
Buyers would not purchase as far ahead 
as April. Current quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: bran, $28@28.50; brown 
shorts, $28@28.50; gray shorts, $31.50 
@82. 

EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans 
50¥%,c, Glasgow, via New Orleans 521,¢ 
February and March seaboard, via New 
York 47c; Belfast, Dublin, via New Or- 
leans 524%,c February and March sea- 
board, via New York 60c; Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Antwerp, via New Orleans 
50%4c February-March seaboard; Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam, via New York 58c; 
Antwerp, via New York 58c; Hamburg, 
via New Orleans 49¥,c, via New York 
58c; Christiania, via New Orleans 581,c, 
via New York 66c; Copenhagen, via New 
Orleans 581c, via New York 66c. 


A LONG RUN 


The Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, lost two and a half days last week 
because of inability to get shipping di- 
rections against substantial sales on its 
books. This, Saturday, afternoon it is 
shutting down instead of running through 
until morning, for the same reason. 

The Midland mill was started on full 
schedule in May, 1921, and, save for 
three days lost at the time of an explo- 
sion in its dust collecting system, has 
operated steadily since that time until 
last week. Its output of flour for the 
period represents 98 per cent of its 
maximum capacity on full 24-hour run. 


MILLERS IN RATE CONTROVERSY 


The hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the applica- 
tion made last fall by various public 
utilities commissions of middle western 
states for a 10 per cent reduction in 
freight rates on grain, grain products 
and hay, was resumed in Kansas City 
this week. First testimony in the case 
was heard in Washington several weeks 


“eThe hearing this week developed into 
a controversy between Missouri River 
millers and those of the interior South- 
west. The former said that “market 
demoralization” would follow any read- 
justment of transportation rates which 
would not allow them to ship at the re- 
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duced rate the grain they now have in 
storage, provides the charges are low- 
ered. If transit privileges of the big 
millers were not extended, it was con- 
tended, the concerted effort to get rid 
of stocks of grain stored under the 
old high rates before the new rates went 
into effect would force prices far below 
present levels. 

C. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ League, represented the 
interior mills in opposing the extension. 
He contended that, as such an extension 
of privileges would affect only the grain 
in store at terminal points, the interior 
millers would be forced to stand a loss 
on the wheat in store in interior eleva- 
tors, while Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
Atchison and Omaha mills would escape 
without loss. 

Grain milling interests in primary 
markets, from Minneapolis to Kansas 
City, were interested in this phase of 
the case. If the reduction is granted at 
would affect freight charges on grain, 
grain products and hay from Kansas, 
Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas and Wiscon- 
sin, as well as the eastern parts of Colo- 
rado and New Mexico. 


ISMERT-HINCKE PLANT IN OPERATION 


The Kansas City plant of the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co. will be placed in op- 
eration Feb. 19, after a shutdown of 
four weeks. During that time a new 
Murray-Corliss engine was installed in 
the power a, generating 1,300 horse 
power, double that of the engine for- 
merly in use. Storage tanks at the mill 
were also relined. 

The inactivity of this plant has been 
one of the principal reasons for the low 
output record of Kansas City mills the 
past month. It formerly had a daily 
capacity of 2,600 bbls, and this has been 
raised to 3,000 bbls by the added power 
equipment. 

NOTES 


J. B. Nicholson, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., has returned from Chicago. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., returned this 
week from the East. 

Harry Bresky, president Seaboard 
Flour Co., Boston, returned to the East 
this week after a month’s visit in Kan- 
sas City. 

H. W. Spessard, treasurer the Wolf 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa., visited Kansas 
City this week. He intended to con- 
tinue his trip to points farther west, but 
was called back to Chambersburg on 
Feb, 13. 

C. S. Chase, sales manager H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, is on 
a three weeks’ trip to the East and 
Southeast. He left early this week, and 
will stop first at Chicago, going from 
there to New York and Boston. 

L. R. Hurd, president Red Star Mili- 
ing Co., Wichita, Kansas, and Mrs. 
Hurd, were in Kansas City the latter 
part of this week. They will sail April 
24 for Honolulu, where they will visit 
their daughter. They will remain about 
six weeks. 

W. B. Dunwoody, president Brand- 
Dunwoody Milling Co., Joplin, Mo., was 
one of the speakers at the convention of 
the Farmers’ and Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Missouri, which was held in 
Kansas City this week. His theme was 
the close economic relation of the farm 
and the mill. 

In this department last week mention 
was made of Mr. and Mrs. G. M. Lowry, 
of Wichita, being on a vacation trip in 
Florida and of “Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
Moore” joining them there. The item 
should have read that Mr. Moore, who 
is unmarried, would join his sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Lowry, and her husband. 

The elevator office of the Hunter Mill- 
ing Co., Wellington, Kansas, at Argonia, 
Kansas, was damaged by fire this week, 
when a hotel adjoining it was burned. 
The loss was small. Another office build- 
ing, belonging to the Rea-Patterson Mill- 
ing Co., Coffeyville, Kansas, was on the 
opposite side of the hotel and was 
~— to the extent of $150. Both of 
the elevators were located away from 
the offices, and were not dam k 

John C. Koster, European export 
manager of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, who was appointed consul 
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for the Netherlands in Kansas City last 
week, left Feb. 17 for Washington, p. 
C., where he will spend a week con- 
ferring on matters concerning his con- 
sulate. Mr. Koster is the first miller jn 
the Southwest to hold the position. ‘The 
appointment followed an extensive Eu- 
ropean trip made by him in the interests 
of his company. 

Charles Barrows, export sales manager 
of the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, returned this week from a six 
weeks’ trip to Cuba, Jamaica and Porto 
Rico. He found large stocks of flour 
in all of the markets he visited. Deal- 
ers there made extensive purchases last 
fall, on which they are now receiving de- 
liveries, and the outlook is for a light 
trade with those islands for several 
months. Mr. Barrows said that the 
idea predominated in Cuba that the $50,- 
000,000 loan recently floated in the Unit- 
ed States meant prosperity and the end 
of financial worry for merchants in 
Cuba. 


OKLAHOMA 


In spite of competition of Canadian 
mills in the West Indies and the move- 
ment of Argentine wheat and flour to 
Europe, neither of which mills of this 
territory can meet in price, exporting 
millers of the Southwest report an in- 
creased foreign business, and receipt of 
more inquiries than at any previous 
time since the first of the year. o- 
mestic business showed a little improve- 
ment, some mills reporting an increase 
for the month of 25 per cent over Janu- 
ary. Prices on flour and millfeed were 
unchanged. 

Sales managers report a continuation 
of good business for their mills in Cen- 
tral America, and from that territory, 
lately, the greatest number of inquiries 
have come. Mexico bought little flour 
from the Southwest during the early 
part of February. Mexican business was 
good in January, and it was strictly on 
a cash basis. 

The financial situation is reported to 
have considerably improved in that coun- 
try, and there is a likelihood of the 
high import duty on flour being reduced. 
Mexican merchants are charged with 
profiteering in flour and bread. 


NOTES 


George G. Grogan, general manager of 
the Acme Milling Co., is recovering from 
a case of influenza that kept him away 
from the office for a week. 

A permit to do business in Texas has 
been granted to the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., of Minneapolis. Texas head- 
quarters are at Dallas, and W. T. St. 
Claire is state agent. 

Adolph Mayer, for 14 years manager 
of the Oklahoma City office of the Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, has been promoted 
to the position of sales manager for the 
Dallas, Texas, factory of that concern. 

E. G. Edson, president of the Kansas 
City Southern Railway Co., announced 
in Beaumont, Texas, recently, that the 
company would increase the capacity of 
its elevators at Port Arthur, Texas, to 
600,000 bus. He said the company never 
has had a more prosperous season. 

A. M. Snedden, of Muskogee, formerly 
a salesman for the Arkansas City Mill- 
ing Co., has been added to the staff of 
the Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co., 
and assigned to northeastern Oklahoma. 

J. P. Nash has resigned from the statf 
of the American —e Co., Elk City, 
Okla., and returned to his former home 
at Hobart, Okla., where he owns a hotel. 
It is reported that he will again engage 
in the milling business. 

Application has been made to the 
county court to probate the will of the 
late J. F. Wieser, of Waco, Texas, The 
estate is said to be valued at $150,000, 
consisting principally of bank and mill- 
ing company stocks in Texas. Executors 
of the estate are the widow, Mrs. Agnes 
Wieser, and two sons, F. A. and H. M. 
Wieser, to whom the estate is bequeathed. 

The lower house of the Texas legisla- 
ture has passed the Wood senate bill 
defining self-rising flour, but amending it 
so that all ingredients are defined. Rep- 
resentative enderson, of McLennan 
County, opposed the amendment because 
Texas dealers would be obliged to accept 
the analysis of millers outside the state 
who ship their products there and can- 
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not be compelled, under the Texas law, 
to specify contents of their products. 

All bids for the property of the Gres- 
ham Flour Mills Co., Guthrie, Okla., in 
bankruptcy, are said to have been with- 
drawn because of the United States gov- 
ernment having intervened to enforce 

ayment of $40,000 said to be due in 
federal taxes for 1920. This is the sec- 
ond intervention by the government. 
The first claimed $39,400 to be delin- 
quent in taxes for 1918 and 1919. An 
appraisal of the mill was made recently 
for the state banking board, one of the 
principal creditors. 


COLORADO 

A stronger wheat market has changed 
the attitude of flour buyers, and they 
have begun to order out their old ‘book- 
ings quite freely and also to contract 
for more flour. Their stocks evidently 
were allowed to reach a low ebb, as 
specifications are now coming in for 
cars to be rushed and traced. Mills in 
this territory which have only been op- 
erating part time of late will have to 
increase their production to take care of 
the improved demand for flour. Flour 
quotations have advanced 50c bbl, and 
are now at the same level reached in 
December. 

During the recent decline in wheat 
values soft wheat in the West did not 
follow the action of other markets, and 
it i, now selling at the highest price of 
the season. There has been a heavy de- 
mand for this variety from the Pacific 
Coust, and supplies are now becoming 
ver’ scarce, with indications that prices 
wili advance to a much higher level be- 
fore the season is over. 

Fiour quotations, f.o.b., Ohio River: 
bes! patent $6.65@6.75, standard pat- 
ent $5.90@6, self-rising flour $6.90@7, 
all in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 30-day 
shipment. 

Millfeed continues in urgent demand 
and, with the curtailed output, there is 
not enough to go around. Most of the 
supply is being sold locally, but when 
mills have a few cars to dispose of in 
outside markets they have no difficulty in 
selling it at strong prices. Bran _ is 
worth $32 ton, f.o.b., Denver, and $34, 
f.o.)., Colorado common points. White 
bran, 10e per cwt more. 

NOTES 

Receipts of grain at the Denver Grain 
Exchange are falling off considerably. 

Julian Scott, of the Terminal Eleva- 
tors, Kansas City, visited in Denver re- 
cently. 





SALINA 


None of the Salina mills operated full 
time during the week ending Feb. 17, 
most of them making one third to three 
fourths capacity runs. Flour sales were 
light; shipping directions remained dif- 
ficult to get, and avera about the 
same as the past three weeks. There was 
a good demand for fancy clears for ex- 
port for quick shipment, but not much 
interest in them for deferred shipment. 
It was impossible to work flour to Unit- 
ed Kingdom ports. Quotations, cotton 
98’s, basis Kansas City: short patent, 
$6.50@6.75 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.10@6.25; 
100 per cent, $6@6.10. 

Wheat receipts were very light, and 
prices ranged $1@$1.05 yon | the week. 

Demand for millfeed remained brisk. 
Quotations, in mixed cars, basis Kansas 
City: bran, $1.40 per cwt; brown shorts, 
$1.48; gray shorts, $1.60@1.63; white 
shorts, $1.73; mill-run, $1.45. 

Output of Salina mills, with a com- 


bined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, 
with comparisons: 

Flour Pet. of 
¥ output activity 
Feb. 9<BGvscsid i vegpetaeces 22,430 50 
Previ0US WOE 6-42 c0e0.0 0.00 24,755 53 
You? G00 turdiessedasece sae 34,365 74 


NOTES 
_ T. B. Owens, who has been represent- 
ing the Western Star Mill Co. in Okla- 
homa, has resigned on account of illness. 

Large numbers of employees, in the 
mills proper and offices, have been suf- 
fering attacks of the prevalent malady, 
influenza. 

A. D. Richter, formerly in the grain 
business in Salina, has gone to Wakeeny, 
Kansas, to take the management of the 
Farmers’ Co-Operative elevator there. 

Work on the new H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co, elevator and storage : tanks 








has been held up somewhat by the recent 
cold snap, but with reasonably favorable 
weather in the future, the building 
should be completed by March 15, ac- 
cording to L. G. Gottschick, vice presi- 
dent. 


NEBRASKA 
Omana, Nes.—The unsettled condition 
of the market has had a retarding influ- 
ence on the flour trade. Business has 
been quiet. Most of the orders received 
have been for prompt or early shipment. 
The movement of wheat to this market 
has been fairly large, and demand has 
been easily sufficient to absorb offerings. 
Dark hard winters continue to sell at a 
premium of 7@10c over ordinary winters. 
There has been a continued good de- 
mand for feeds. Omaha mills and job- 
bers are selling in round lots at the fol- 
lowing prices, f.o.b., Omaha: bran, $27 
ton; brown shorts, $28; gray shorts, $30; 
middlings, $31; red dog, $34.50; alfalfa 
meal, choice $28.75, No. 1 $26.50, No. 2 
$22; linseed meal, $55.60@57.10; cotton- 
seed meal, 42 per cenf, $51@52; hominy 

feed, white $28, yellow $28. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
Feb. 11-17 ......... 23,100 21,878 92 
Previous week .... 23,100 21,603 93 
WOOP OOO ccccecvccce 18,000 12,799 71 
Two years ago..... 24,000 7,550 ie 
* * 


Thorne A. Brown, of the Nebraska rail- 
way commission, was at Kansas City, Feb. 
13, in attendance at a grain rate hearing 
at which a group of the grain states 
sought to secure further modifications of 
interstate rates. A member of the 
Nebraska commission will be in Washing- 
ton, March 9, to argue the coarse grain 
rates before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Leicn Leste. 





P. M. CLARKE JOINS GRAIN TRADE 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Philip M. Clarke, 
secretary of the New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas, will discontinue 
his active connection with that company 
as manager of its country stations and 
grain department, and engage in the 
ain business on his own account at 
utchinson, Kansas. He will operate 
under style of the P. M. Clarke Grain 
Co. Offices have been taken in the Rora- 
baugh-Wiley Building, in which the 
Hutchinson Board of Trade has head- 


quarters. 
R. E. Srerxre. 





Current Flour and Grain Exports 
Exports of grain and flour from the prin- 
cipal ports of the United States to foreign 
countries for the two weeks ending Feb. 10 
and 3, and for Jan. 1-Feb. 10, 1923, as re- 
ported by the Department of Commerce: 




















Jan. 28- Jan. 1- 
Barley, bus— Feb. 4-10 Feb. 3 Feb. 10 
U. Kingdom.. 100,000 324,000 961,000 
Other Burope. .....+ «seeees 126,000 
Oth. countries. 14,000 15,000 649,000 
Totals ..... 114,000 339,000 1,736,000 
Corn, bus— 
Germany ..... 128,000 372,000 1,620,000 
Netherlands .. 432,000 721,000 1,843,000 
U. Kingdom.. 668,000 67,000 2,341,000 
Other Europe. 735,000 204,000 2,514,000 
Canada ...... 37,00 168,000 661,000 
Oth. countries. 163,000 91,000 538,000 
Totals ..... 2,163,000 1,623,000 9,517,000 
Oats, bus— 
Europe ...... 17,000 = ccccee 586,000 
CE cccces§ etstbe etdee0 © evaaes 
MBE ce cccces 24,000 18,000 96,000 
Oth, countries. 8,000 16,000 41,000 
Totals ..... 49,000 34,000 723,000 
Rye, bus— 
Germany ..... 693,000 554,000 2,247,000 
Other Europe. 769,000 605,000 3,512,000 
CEE, arcece ceepes,, ecbere. ceeres 
Oth. countries, ...06. © seceee 103,000 
Totals ..... 1,462,000 1,159,000 6,862,000 
Wheat, bus— 
rer 249,000 1,573,000 4,319,000 
U. Kingdom.. 577,000 642,000 3,559,000 
Other Europe.1,886,000 1,375,000 8,467,000 
Oth. countries. 149,000 89,000 574,000 
Totals ..... 2,861,000 3,579,000 16,919,000 
Flour, bbis— 
U. Kingdom... . 34,100 14,500 183,300 
Other Europe. °113,900 45,800 643,300 
Oth. countries. 190,500. 269,900 1,132,600 
Totals ..... 338,500 330,200 1,959,200 


Canadian in transit through United States: 


Barley, bus... ...... 50,000 201,000 
Oats, bus..... 118,000 134,000 793,000 
Rye, bus...... 161,000 625,000 1,835,000 
Wheat, bus. ..2,089,000 1,871,000 14,123,000 
Flour, bbis.... 


88,500 117,400 387,400 
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For a while early in the week it looked 
as though the flour business would take 
a new lease of life. The advancing wheat 
market seemed to interest a number of 
buyers, and, if the advance had held, no 
doubt a fair amount of flour would have 
chan hands. The strength in wheat 
did not hold long enough, and the big 
break on Thursday stopped negotiations. 
The trade had begun to feel that per- 
haps its ideas had been wrong, and that 
the strength would be of some duration. 
With the break, however, it lost all con- 
fidence. 

Some flour is being sold right along, 
but, as a rule, sales are mainly on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, and reports of big 
lots being taken are rare. One wholesale 
grocery concern was able early in the 
week to make a fair number of sales, 
but attributes this 7 to the low 
price it was offering the flour at. Most 
of the business was with small bakers. 

Reports in general are that very little 
flour is being sold and that transactions 
are scattered. Representatives of north- 
western as well as southwestern mills 
still complain of shipping directions com- 
ing in slowly. Northwestern mill repre- 
sentatives report very little activity, and 
new business confined to small lots. The 
effect of the competition offered by the 
various chain store companies is still be- 
ing noticed, The selling of flour by these 
stores at prices under what jobbers are 
able to buy at, and bread being adver- 
tised at far below cost, have cut into 
the business of many jobbers and whole- 
sale grocers. 

Soft winter wheat mills are offering 
flour quite freely in this market, but are 
holding their prices at a firm level. Soft 
wheat seems to be rather scarce, and 
prices in the terminal markets are very 
high. For that reason there is not the 
wide range in soft winter quotations as 
in other flours. There has been a fair 
inquiry from cracker and other bakers, 
but the break in the wheat market re- 
stricted buying. 

Local mills are running fairly steady, 
with a slight reduction in output this 
week. Shipping directions are coming in 
a little better, although considerable 
urging is necessary in some instances to 
get buyers to order out flour. New 
bookings are of moderate proportions, 
with the trade showing a tendency to 
go slowly. 

Buyers are showing little interest in 
rye flours, and are inclined to place or- 
ders only when supplies are exhausted. 
The little being sold is medium and dark 
grades, the trade passing up patents en- 
tirely. White rye is quoted at $4.60@ 
4.75 bbl, medium $4.25@4.50, and dark 
$3.55@3.75. 

Business in semolinas is unchanged. 
New bookings are few, but most maca- 
roni manufacturers have enough ordered 
to cover their requirements for at least 
60 days. As business in the macaroni 
industry has been good, manufacturers 
are ordering out flour quite freely. No. 
2 semolina is being held at $5.40@5.60 
bbl, jute; No. 3 semolinas, $5.25@5.50; 
durum flour, $5@5.20; clear, $4.15@4.25, 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.50@7 bbl, 
standard patent $6.10@6.60, first clear 
$5@5.50, second clear $3.75@4.25; hard 
winter short patent $5.90@6.25, 95 per 
cent patent $5.50@6, straight $5.15@5.60, 
first clear $4.60@4.90; soft winter short 
— $6.35@6.60, straight $5.75@6.25, 

rst clear $4.90@5.25. 


MILLFEED 


Prices continue at high levels, with 
bran quotations being advanced by 
many mills $1 ton. Otherwise there has 
been little change in conditions. With 
offerings limited and mills behind in 
contracts many look for the market to 
remain firm. Others, however, feel that 
prices have reached the peak and that 
there should be a downward tendency, 
although no sharp break is looked for. 
Mixers are understood to be fairly well 
supplied, and would only be interested 
in bargains. The East showed some in- 
terest last week and part of this, but 
this demand is falling off. Heavy feeds 
are firm and some consumptive inquiry 
is reported, but buying is not active. 

Spring bran is quoted at $380@30.65 
ton; hard winter bran, $30@30.75; soft 
winter bran, $30.50@31; standard mid- 
dlings, $30.25@30.65; flour middlings, 
$31.60@33.65; red dog, $35@36.65. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

a ee) ee 40,000 21,000 52 

Previous week ..... 40,000 22,000 55 

ZORP BBO cccccceces 40,000 24,000 60 

Two years ago..... 26,700 12,500 47 
THE WHEAT MARKET 

The options showed considerable 


strength the first of the week, and prices 
had an upward tendency. Severely cold 
weather in western parts of the country 
had a strengthening effect on wheat. 
It was thought that the growing crop 
would show signs of damage, on account 
of light snow covering and many areas 
being totally bare. On Thursday, wheat 
suffered a big break. It is reported 
that large shorts covered on the recent 
advance, and their needs were supplied 
by the principal longs. 

According to some authorities the situ- 
ation as to wheat appears bearish. The 
world’s visible supply is given at 341,- 
000,000 bus. The average for the last 
20 years has been 238,000,000, so that the 
present visible is about 100,000,000 bus 
greater than the 20-year average. It is 
reported as the second largest visible for 
20 years, the exception being 474,000,000 
bus during the war period. 

In the local cash market red winters 
were again the strongest on the list. 
Supplies were light and only a few cars 
were offered. illers were after this 
variety and premiums were strong. 

Hard winters were in better demand 
and, with spot offerings smaller, pre- 
miums were firmer. Local millers were 
moderate buyers, and fair sales were 
made for shipment to outside mills. 
Spring wheat receipts were light and 
sales scittered. The bulk of the re- 
— again consisted of durum wheat, 
and elevators have been absorbing these 
at discounts, No. 2 being quoted around 
15c under May. 

Receipts of all wheat were 147 cars, 
compared with 149 last week, and 177 a 
year ago. Sales for shipment totaled 
170,000 bus. 

Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red 15@17c 
over May, No. 3 red 13@l5c over; No. 
1 hard 2@21%c over, No. 2 hard 1@2c 
over; No. 1 dark northern, 6@13c over; 
No. 2 dark, 2@8c over; No. 1 northern, 
May price to 5c over. 


CORN PRODUCTS 
The improvement noted in the call for 
corn fe a week ago was short-lived, 
as during the past week mills report a 
decided falling off in sales. It was gen- 
erally thought that, with colder weather, 
business would continue good, but a 
periodical slump took place instead. 
Jobbers are understood to be fairly 
well supplied, and complain of rather 
“slack business. They therefore are not 
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disposed to add to their holdings. Most 
mills, however, have a satisfactory num- 
ber of orders on their books and, with 
numerous shipping directions coming in, 
they are running steadily. 

Export business is practically at a 
standstill. A number of inquiries are 
being received but, as most of them 
merely ask for prices, little or no busi- 
ness is being done. 

Corn flour is quoted at $1.85 per cwt, 
white and yellow granulated corn meal 
$1.7214@1.80, white and yellow cream 
meal $1.72144@1.80, pearl and granulated 
hominy $1.721,@1.85, oatmeal $2.95, jute, 
car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, 
$2.65 per 90-lb sack. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL | 


Prices remain at the levels of a week 
ago, namely, $53 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 
There is no special call for supplies, 
and the trade is showing little interest 
as a whole. Offerings continue limited. 

NOTES 

The local rye flour production for the 
week ending Feb. 17 amounted to 3,000 
bbls. 

K. L. Burns, of the Globe Milling Co., 
Watertown, Wis., was in Chicago during 
the week. 

The Flour Jobbers’ Exchange held a 
meeting at the University Club, Thurs- 
day evening, Feb, 15. 

Frank H. Blodgett, president Blodgett- 
Holmes Co., Janesville, Wis., called at 
this office on Feb, 16. 

A. Blumenthal, of the Progressive 
Flour Co., Chicago, left on Feb. 14 for 
St. Paul to visit the St. Paul Milling Co. 

Harry Stratton, of the Donahue-Strat- 
ton Co., Milwaukee, called at this office 
on Feb. 13, on his way home from an 
eastern trip. 

N. L. Hensley, vice president Linds- 
borg (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
spent several days in this market during 
the week. 

A. J. Fisher, of the durum department, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
visited the Chicago office of his company 
on Feb. 16. 

J. R. French, of Welch & French, New 
York, representatives of the B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., spent several days at 
the mill this week. 

The Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling Co. 
has made arrangements with the Spauld- 
ing-Laird Co. to handle its spring wheat 
flour account in Chicago. 

H. C. Brown, head of the flour depart- 
ment of the Quaker Oats Co., returned 
to Chicago on Feb. 17 from a trip 
through southeastern markets. 

L. W. Newton, sales manager Chapin 
& Co., mixed feed manufacturers, is ex- 
pected to return to Chicago on Feb. 19 
from an extensive eastern trip. 

D. W. Killien, president Wells-Abbott- 
Nieman Co., Inc., Schuyler, Neb., passed 
through Chicago during the week on his 
way home from an eastern trip. 

W. E. Long, of the W. E. Long Co., 
left Chicago on Feb. 16 for a pleasure 
trip to the West Indies. He is not ex- 
pected back until about April 1. 

Al’s bakeshop, 6840 South Aberdeen 
Street, Chicago, was entered by two men 
on Feb. 10, who held up the manager and 
cashier and got away with $1,000. 

L. F. Eaton, manager of the Chicago 
office of the Washburn-Crosby Co., ac- 
companied by Mrs. Eaton, left on Feb. 
15 for a three weeks’ trip to Florida. 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., of the Omaha 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co., called at this 
office on Feb. 16, on his way back to 
the mill from an extensive eastern trip. 


C. S. McLean, who has been a sales- 
man for the Wabasha (Minn.) Roller 
Mill Co. for 36 years, covering Wisconsin 
and part of Illinois, was here during the 
week. 

B. A. Eckhart, president B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, left Feb. 17 
for Pasadena, Cal., accompanied by Mrs. 
Eckhart, and will be away about two 
months. 

W. B. Webb, vice president Wabasha 
(Minn.) Roller Mill Co., was in this mar- 
ket several days this week visiting his 
company’s local representative, the Kelly 
Flour Co. 

Mrs. Anna M. Moss, mother-in-law of 
P. P. Croarkin, Chicago flour broker, 


died on Feb. 13 at the advanced age of 
79. Funeral services were held Friday 
morning, Feb. 16. 

L. F. Brown, secretary American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, re- 
turned on Feb. 14 from Washington, D. 
C., where he had attended hearings on 
the Vestal decimal weight bill. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, on 
the evening of Keb. 13, spoke at the 
opening of a course of lectures to be 
given at the University of Chicago un- 
der auspices of the meat packers. 

According to Henry Kohn, state pur- 
chasing agent, foodstuffs for Illinois’ 
penal, corrective and charitable institu- 
tions cost the state. $1,638,295 last year. 
More than 42,000 bbls of flour were used. 

L. S. Greenwood, president L. S. 
Greenwood Co., Milwaukee, milling en- 
gineers and mill builders, called at this 
office on Feb, 16. He left Chicago for 
the East on a three weeks’ business trip. 
*G. A. Shields, in charge of the export 
department of the New Century Co., 
Chicago, returned on Feb. 16 from Min- 
neapolis. He was glad to get back, as 
the weather in Minnesota was extremely 
cold, he stated. 

An executive committee meeting of 
the Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try was held on Feb. 16 at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. Matters discussed 
were of a private nature, and nothing 
was given out for publication. 

The Mill & Elevator Field Men’s As- 
sociation will meet at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, on March 13-16. The 
membership of this association is com- 
prised of the field men of mill and ele- 
vator fire insurance companies. 

Over-sea business with mills and ex- 
porting firms has been very quiet. Some 
inquiries are being received, but bids are 
in most cases too low to be considered. 
A few small lots of clears were sold this 
week to go to the Levant; otherwise, 
transactions were limited. 

E. G. Montgomery, chief of foodstuffs 
division, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., was in Chicago on 
Feb. 12. He conferred with grain and 


* packing interests chiefly in regard to 


statistical work the department is now 
doing in connection with the world’s ag- 
ricultural reports. 

Captain E. Gonzenbach, president 
Falls Roller Mills Co., Sheboygan Falls, 
Wis., spent several days in Chicago this 
week and made arrangements with A. C. 
Jacobs to handle his account in this ter- 
ritory. Mr. Gonzenbach had planned on 
going to St. Louis, but while here was 
attacked by grippe, so returned to his 
home. f 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, has advised A. 
S. Purves, Chicago manager of The 
Northwestern Miller, C. M. Yager, edi- 
tor of the Modern Miller, and John E. 
Bacon, of the American Miller, that 
President Charles L. Roos has appointed 
them a committee to canvass the ballots 
for president of the Federation. All 
ballots must be returned by March 1. 


WISCONSIN 

MitwavukerE, Wis.—During the early 
part of the week of Feb. 11-17 flour 
trade was fair, but after the sharp de- 
cline in wheat prices on Feb. 15 interest 
fell off to a marked degree and business 
in the following two days was exceed- 
ingly light. Flour prices did not follow 
the wheat market upward to its fullest 
extent. Makers and sellers of flour are 
pretty well agreed that the average 
customer is not confronted by any urgent 
need for fresh supplies. There is a con- 
tinued lack of shipping directions, 

The retail bakery trade in Milwaukee 
has felt an adverse effect of the chain 
store bread war, and consumption on 
this account is smaller. So far the 
wholesale bakeries are able to proceed 
as usual. With a loaf available at 5c, 
many families are going to the chain 
stores for bread, and grocery sales of 
family flour temporarily have suffered 
shrinkage. On the other hand, a consid- 
erable part of the family trade is not 
easily led into the bread war, owing to 
a natural suspicion respecting the qual- 
ity of the loaf being marketed at the 
low price offered by chain store systems. 

The pressing need of feed is account- 
able for most of the shipping directions 
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on flour, since, at the option of miills, 
most recent business was booked on a 
split car basis, and mills are now exercis- 
ing the option because of the poor de- 
— for flour and the brisk demand for 
eed. 

At the close, on Feb. 17, flour prices 
were about on the same level as at the 
end of the previous week. Fancy city 
brands of hard spring wheat patent were 
quoted at $6.85@7.50, and straight at 
$6.40@6.75, in 98-lb sacks. 

Being well oversold on clear flour, 
local mills are quoting these grades on 
a more or less nominal basis. First 
clear is quoted at $5.40@5.80, and sec- 
ond at $4.10@5.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

With the cash price of hard winter 
wheat lower, and red winter easier, while 
northern spring is about unchanged, quo- 
tations on Kansas flour are tending 
easier. This accounts for the slightly 
better situation of Kansas with respect 
to current trade. At the close, on Feb. 
17, fancy brands of Kansas family pat- 
ent were quoted at $6.80@6.90, and 
straight at $6.40@6.50, in 98-lb cottons. 


MILLFEED 

While there has been another reaction 
in the call for millfeed, demand was bet- 
ter than in the previous week, probably 
owing to pressure of consumptive needs 
growing out of the widespread effect of 
the cold wave, which affected nearly 
all parts of the country. This resulted 
in further advances, which have been 
held despite the slackened demand as the 
week came to a close. Mills have made 
no headway in the direction of catching 
up with orders, due to the low rate of 
operations made necessary by the rela- 
tively poor demand for flour. 

Bran is in relatively better request 
than middlings, and prices correspond- 
ingly firmer, placing the two feeds back 
on a par basis. The advance amounts to 
about 50c@$1 ton. Winter bran is held 
at a higher premium, and cones $1@1.50 
ton over spring. Flour middlings are 
unchanged, and range y $1@1.50 
ton over standard. Red dog is un- 
changed to $1 ton higher. Rye feed is 
nominally $1 ton higher, and hominy 
feed advanced $1.50@2. Meal is un- 
changed to $1.50 ton higher. Reground 
oat feed is up 50c ton. Gluten feed is 
firm but nominal, offers being limited 
to 30-day shipment. 

Mills quote bran at $29.50@30 ton, 
standard middlings $29.50@30, flour mid- 
dlings $30.50@31.50, red dog $33@34, 
and rye middlings $27.50@28, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Receipts of millfeed at Milwaukee in 
the week ended Feb. 17 were 90 tons, 
against 420 in the same week in 1922; 
shipments were 8,495 tons, against 7,362 
last year. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Milwaukee mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
WOR B80 on avececs 16,000 800 
Previous week .... 16,000 8,000 50 
Eeamet POOP .cccccces 16,000 500 3 
Two years ago..... 24,000 6,105 26 
Three years ago.... 24,000 12,000 50 
Four years ago..... 18,000 5,200 29 
Five years ago..... 16,000 7,800 49 


The flour movement at Milwaukee 
again showed a decrease, manifesting 
the slack condition of business. Receipts 
in the week ended-Feb. 17 were 9,800 
bbls, compared with 22,700 in the same 
week in 1922; shipments were 13,550 bbls, 
against 17,860 last year. 


RYE FLOUR 


Trade in rye flour is running along 
without feature, and on a level that is 
hardly satisfactory. Call continues lim- 
ited. The rye market has shown little 
change from week to week for several 
months, and rye flour prices have been 
moving within narrow fluctuations, so 
that customers find no inducement to go 
beyond their requirements. 

e lighter rye flour business is be- 
lieved to be the result of the refusal of 
millers in this territory to continue the 
former practice of accepting whatever 
they were offered for their product. It 
seems that cost sheets mean more than 
ever before, and are being given more 
careful scrutiny, judging by the whole- 
sale declinations of some offers for 
round lets at prices which are found to 
represent less than cost. 

At the close, on Feb, 17, 
prices were steady to 5c bb 


e flour 
lower. 
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Pure white was quoted at $5.60@ 5.65, 
straight at $4.95@5, pure dark at $4.30@ 
4.60, and ordinary dark at $3.50@4.20, in 
98-lb cottons. 
CORN GOODS 

There is little or no activity in the 
corn goods market. Prices have had to 
be advanced slightly, and this seems to 
be in direct contradiction to the views 
of the ordinary outlets. New orders are 
being booked infrequently and in small 
individual volume. While mills are able 
to maintain a fair schedule of produc- 
tion, this is made possible only by the 
carry-over of orders. At the close, on 
Feb. 17, corn flour was quoted at $1.90@ 
1.95, corn grits $1.90@1.95, and corn 
meal $1.85@1.90, in 100-lb sacks. 


. NOTES 

A new flour and feed store and fuel 
business was opened on Feb. 12 at Cor- 
nell by Charles Millard and Fred Beale. 

W. H. Hartig, flour and feed dealer 
at Edgar, has filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy, scheduling liabilities at 
$5,303 and assets at $3,820. 

William H. Cahill, sales manager Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, is 
expected back at his desk within a few 
days after an absence of nearly two 
weeks because of a serious attack of 
grippe. 

Milwaukee grain receipts in the week 
ended Feb. 17 showed the adverse effect 
of the extreme cold wave. On Feb. '6, 
only eight cars were checked in, althouch 
by Feb. 17 receipts increased to 71 cars, 
which, however, was still far below nor- 
mal. 

The Milwaukee Board of Industrial 
Education is asking sealed bids until 
March 1 for furnishing and installing 
complete all of the kitchen, cafeteria, 
bakery and lunchroom equipment for a 
second unit of the new Central Continua- 
tion School. 

A new feed mill and warehouse for 
flour and feed will be erected at once ly 
the Saul Sinaiko Fuel & Feed Co., Maii- 
son, in place of the buildings destroyed 
by fire on Feb. 6 with a lass of over 
$25,000. Insurance adjustments are be- 
ing completed and the site is being 
cleared. 

Frank S. Durham has been elevated 
from secretary and treasurer to presi- 
dent of the W. J. Durham Lumber Co., 
Neenah, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of his father, W. J. Durham, 
founder of the company, which conducts 
a flour and feed mill in addition to line 
yards. Mrs. Minnie Durham Myers wis 
elected vice president, and H. W. Jones 
secretary-treasurer. 

Alfred A. Heon, chief chemist of 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwau- 
kee, was married on Feb. 6 to Miss 
Lillian Helf, of Milwaukee. Mr. Heon 
had been invited to read a paper before 
the New England Bakers’ Association's 
annual convention at Bridgeport, Conn., 
on Feb. 7, but was unable to do so be- 
cause of the close proximity of the date 
to that of the wedding. 

L. E. Meyer. 





Argentina—Crops 


Grain and flaxseed crops of Argentina, as 
reported by the Estadistica Agricola of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, by crop years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Flaxsee 
BUSSES... Rett ceceve 64,4381 46,175 
1921-22... 180,641 145,608 31,719 32,97 
1920-21... 169,756 215,064 47,606 60,47 
1919-20... 214,148 241,876 67,113 42,03 
1918-19... 171,691 209,240 32,762 30,77 
1917-18... 184,000 159,240 68,635 19,58 
1916-17... 80,115 68,839 32,009 4,03° 
1915-16... 184,158 161,133 75,439 40,27 
1914-15... 168,468 325,179 657,251 44,30» 
1913-14... 113,904 263,136 60,981 39,17 
1912-13... 187,391 196,642 75,783  44,48( 
1911-12... 166,190 295,849 69,169 22,534 
1910-11... 145,981 27,676 47,192 23,424 
1909-10... 181,010 175,187 36,483 28,21° 
1908-09... 156,000 177,000 68,600 41,291 
1907-08... ° 192,489 136,057 383,949 43,333 
1906-07... 155,993 71,768 12,400 32,602 
1905-06... 135,000 195,000 3,400 23,000 

ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1922-23.... .16,062  ..... 2,471 4,053 
1921-22.... 13,927 8,087 2,100 3,892 
1920-21.... 14,817 8,090 2,061 8,484 
1919-20.... 14,957 8,184 2,301 3,522 
1918-19.... 16,976 8,249 3,080 3,419 
1917-18.... 17,875 8,715 3,200 8,229 
1916-17.... 16,089 8,969 2,625 3,207 
1915-16.... 16,420 9,928 2,665 4,001 
1914-15.. ..15,471 10,386 2,869 4,268 
1913-14.... 16,243 10,260 3,087 4,397 
1912-13.... 16,560 9,464 2,487 4,283 
1911-12.... 15,737 8,456 2,102 8,745 
1910-11.... 14,514 7,945 1,640 3,123 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 








Lonpon, Ene., Jan. 31, 1923 








The market is gloomy, with not one 
bright feature, due to the fact that there 
is :n almost entire absence of trading, 
combined with a very definite drop in 
prices. There has not been one day dur- 
ing the past month when any heavy sales 
have been made. 

ihe above applies principally to wheat, 
and if there is pessimism among wheat 
men, then some much stronger word 
must be found to describe the business 
of a flour trader. The market for this 
article seems to be demoralized, yet per- 
haps that is hardly the right word to 
apply, as with demoralization comes a 
frantic desire on the part of holders to 
unload their stocks irrespective of price, 
but this is not the case, except in a few 
rare instances. 

The actual position is that there is 
an almost entire absence of demand, and 
the more prices are dropped to meet 
buyers’ ideas, the lower do those ideas 
become, and on top of all this comes an 
article (the annual one), in the Times, 
whose correspondent takes a far from 
optimistic view of the trend of prices 
for the next three or four months. The 
reasoning by which he comes to his con- 
clusions is briefly as follows: 

As regards war increase of crops, 
Canada has maintained and continues to 
advance, the 1922 crop being just over 
46,000,000 qrs. The United States has 
kept most of her war increase at about 
108,000,000 qrs. Australia shows little 
change. The Argentine is greater than 
1921 by 7,000,000 qrs, but less than either 
1920 or 1921. 

France estimates a home crop of about 
30,000,000 qrs, and on this basis would 
require to import about 10,500,000 un- 
less resort is had to substitutes such as 
rice, ete. Germany and Austria will re- 
quire to buy not less than 11,500,000 
qrs unless they are to be underfed, but 
in these countries the use of large quan- 
tities of rye and potatoes makes the 
quantity uncertain. Other European 
countries will require about 20,000,000 
qrs. British requirements will be about 
20,000,000 qrs. This makes the total re- 
quirements for Europe about 70,000,000 
qrs. 

The following is the estimated surplus 
from the various countries: Canada 35,- 
000,000 qrs, United States about 25,500,- 
000, India 8,500,000, Argentine 13,500,- 
000, Australia 8,000,000, a grand total of 
90,500,000 qrs. 

He then goes on to state that, even 
making fullest allowance for unusual 
sales owing to cheapness, there should 
be an assured sufficiency, but lower 
values may check the quantities of spring 
wheat sown in the United States and 
Canada. In conclusion he considers the 
outstanding probabilities for 1923 are a 
period from January to May of low 
prices, a term in April and May of re- 
duced sowings, and for the remainder of 
the year a gradual return to sqmewhat 
higher values. 

These figures agree in the main with 
those of other experts, but it is impos- 
sible to avoid the conclusion concerning 


the trade’s experience of the past month, - 


that the depression has come more heavi- 
ly and more sce than shrewd buyers 
anticipated. urthermore, it is surpris- 


ing that, with the small demand, prices 
have not slumped further and faster. 
The saving grace has been that there 
has not been any extreme pressure on 
the part of exporting countries to sell, 
and when a demand does spring up, as 
it surely will and when least expected, 
prices must advance sharply. 


FLOUR PRICES 


The trade has experienced another 
most uhsatisfactory week. Arrivals have 
been well in excess of requirements, and 
it has been difficult to find a home for 
parcels which came in unsold. There are 
rumors of very low prices having been 
accepted by importers to avoid the heavy 
landing charges of the port of London, 
and while it is difficult to get the actual 
figures, yet they undoubtedly were well 
below those at which Canadian or Ameri- 
can mills would be prepared to accept 
fresh business. 

The prices at which home mills are 
prepared to do business practically pre- 
vent any real demand for imported flour. 
In fact, unless mills are prepared to re- 
duce their prices very considerably, im- 
ports must be within narrow limits. The 
home mills could, with the price the bak- 
ers are getting for their bread, demand 
shillings more than they are at present 
getting. 

Medium Canadian export patents have 
been sold at 35s, c.i.f., for February sea- 
board, but demand is slow. Better qual- 
ity, while a shade dearer today, has 
been offered at 36s, c.i.f., February sea- 
board, without attracting buyers, but 
other mills offering equal quality refuse 
business at this price. 

Minneapolis export patents are on of- 
fer at 37s 3d, c.i.f. Canadian patents 
nearly approaching the domestic grade 
as to quality have been sold at 38s, c.i.f. 
Australians, owing to the decline in home 
milled flour, are easier, with a very lim- 
ited trade. The c.i.f. value is 37s, but no 
doubt sellers could be found who would 
accept 6d less. 

The official price for London milled 
straights is unchanged-on the week at 
40s, delivered, which equals about 36s, 
c.i.f., but there are sales reported where 
the mills have accepted more than 2s less. 

Arrivals, in sacks of 280 lbs: from the 
United States, Atlantic Coast 7,437, Pa- 
cific Coast 8,650; Australia, 799; Con- 
tinent, '250. 


WHEAT PRICES 


There has been a very slow sale for 
wheat, and prices are inclined to sag, 
particularly for near at hand parcels, 
for which some very low prices have 
been accepted for both Manitobas and 
Argentinas. No. 1 northern Manitoba 
is reported as having been sold at 45s 
9d, c.i.f. Australian is Is 9d cheaper at 
50s, c.i.f., afloat. Rosafe, 621,-lb, for 
January-February, is offered at 45s, c.i.f. 
Choice white karachi is 1s down at 49s, 
c.i.f., afloat and for shipment. 


MILL OFFALS 


Trade has been steady but quiet. Bran 
holds firm at £7 10s per ton, and mid- 
dlings at £7 7s 6d, both ex-mill. The 
Argentine would sell Plate pollard at 
£5 17s 6d, c.i.f., but fine Plate middlings 
are unchanged at £8, c.i.f. 


OATMEAL 


Trade is very quiet. Midlothian is 
cheaper at 46s 3d, ex-store, but Aber- 
deen is unchanged at 45s 3d. London 
made is also unchanged at 43s, ex-mill. 
American millers still seem indifferent, 
but it is reported that in some instances 
they would be prepared to meet buyers 
if they could get a bid, which would 
bring their price to 39s, c.if., or less, 
probably less to do business. Rolled 


oats’ would come at 40s, c.i.f., with a 
bid. 
LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 
Imports from the United States and 
Canada into London during the weeks 
ending Jan. 19 and 26, 1923, in 140-lb 


bags: 

From Portland, Maine, per ss. Verentia— 
Front Line .... 600 Five Crowns .,. 1,000 
Woodland ..... 500 Pride of Canada 6500 
BOGE. cccoccess 600 Royal City .... 500 

From New York per ss. Falls City— 
Warrior ....... 1,000 White Dove ... 500 
Good Hope .... 1,000 Royal City .... 714 
Nessmore .....- 470 Three Stars ... 3,600 
BOGS cccccccece 470 Huron .......+.+ 500 
King Malier ... 470 Battle ......... 600 


From New York per ss. Maine— 
White Swallow. 600 National Pride. 900 
0 





Royal Pansy ... 1,000 Arethusa ...... 40 
Cutter’s Beat .. 8,900 T .ncccsecess 2,000 
Star .ccccceces 1,000 First Pref. .... 1,000 
From St. John per ss. Holbrook— 
Keetoba ....... 1,938 Armadale ..... 1,000 
Exhibition ..... 500 Signal ......... 1,000 
Aviator .ccccece 500 R. D. and 
Golden Crust .. 496 Canada ...... 1,000 
From New York per ss. Barbadian— 
Royal Seal .... 500 Three Star .... 6500 
Gold Medal .... 4,000 Frontenac ..... 1,000 
Quaker Pat. .. 3,500 
From New York per ss. Vardulia— 

» I Me MEU TOTEET PELE ee Laren 4,890 
From New Orleans per ss. Cockaponset— 
Prize Bloom ... 1,000 Triumph ...... 1,000 

Dynamite ..... 2,000 

From St. John per ss. Batsford— 
Manitobas ..... 500 Canada’s King. 2,000 
Brilliant ...... 500 Silver Lining .. 210 
Colonial ....... 500 Front Line .... 1,000 
Grand Empire... 500 Avoca ......... 250 
Pride of Canada 500 Mascot ........ 999 
Wilsuitu ...... 249 Canadian Maid. 500 
Summit ....... 5600 Warrior ....... 3,570 
Woodland ..... 3,250 Elephant . 1,000 
Silver Star .... 250 Patent ... ° 
Strenuous ..... SOO NSM ncccccccce 
Famous ....... 3,500 

From New York per ss. Southwestern 

Miller— 

Quaker City ... 1,000 Breadalbane .. 1,000 
Amazon ....... 850 

From Baltimore per ss. Mississippi— 

BAP cccccdoces 1,000 Snow .......... 1,000 
From St. John per ss, Hastings County— 
Famous ......-. 1,000 Medora ....... 1,000 

Warrior ....... 2,520 
FASCISMO 


The rise and triumph of the Fascismo 
party in Italy has been one of the most 
remarkable events of modern times, full 
as they are of the extraordinary in poli- 
tics and other spheres. Through this 
movement Italy has been saved from a 
red revolution that was fast becoming in- 
evitable, for Bolshevism was rampant in 
the land and a very feeble government 
was entirely inadequate to cope with 
the campaign of terrorism that spread 
from city to city and which it is be- 
lieved was engineered from Moscow. 

It was death to be seen in the streets 
in an officer’s uniform; bombing outrages 
were very frequent, and hundreds of 
people were killed and injured. In the 
north. of Italy the workmen took pos- 
session of the factories and fortified 
them, and it was only with great dif- 
ficulty that they were induced to leave 
them by the government without blood- 
shed. Insecurity of property was wide- 
spread, owing to gangs of burglars and 
cutthroats, and civic government as well 
as the national government began to tot- 
ter and fall. 

Meantime the editor of Popolo d’Italia, 
one of the daily newspapers of Milan, 
Benito Mussolini, was devising a nation- 
al policy, and the outcome was the for- 
mation of the Fascio or “bundle” of 
patriotic parties in Parliament. Their 
spirit was infectious and swept the coun- 
try, and soon the Fascists were many 
hundreds strong, all ex-service young 
men, wearing black football shirts as 
their distinctive attire and carrying sticks 
and revolvers. They established branches 
in every city, and one of the first things 
they did was to take over the adminis- 


tration of the tram service of Milan, 
which was being most grossly misman- 
aged. 

Mussolini also, by very drastic meas- 
ures, put a stop to the reign of terror 
created by the burglars, and he and his 
party began to be regarded as g power 
in the land. Opposition from the Com- 
munists and Defeatist parties resulted 
in hand-to-hand conflicts, with often 
many casualties, and on one occasion, 
in Florence, a battle for five days took 
place between the patriotic students and 
the workers, with armored cars and ar- 
tillery. This sort of thing lasted for a 
year, and the government looked on 
helpless and bewildered. 

In the spring of 1922 the paralyzed 
executive of the state began to be 
taken over in different localities by the 
Fascists, and suddenly, in the early au- 
tumn of that year, Mussolini raised the 
cry of “A Roma!” and called a con- 
gress of the Fascists, which met at Na- 
ples, after which Mussolini announced 
his ultimatum, which was to go to Rome, 
not for consultation but to form a cabi- 
net. 

Italy was in a ferment. The offices of 
the Popolo d’Italia were transformed in- 
to a military fort, and a great barricade 
was built round the place. All the staff 
was armed and in readiness for the ex- 
pected attack by the government troops, 
and amid all the strain Mussolini kept 
perfectly calm, engaging from time to 
time in fencing bouts with his colleagues 
or playing his much-loved violin. Noth- 
ing happened, and at last they set out 
on their march to Rome. 

The government at last took action, 
and declared martial law against them. 
This meant that the government troops 
would be obliged to fight the patriots, 
but not a shot was fired, for Mussolini, 
whom they had been ordered to arrest 
or kill, persuaded the commanding of- 
ficer to desist from attack and at the 
same moment the King of Italy was re- 
buking his prime minister for issuing 
the martial law order, revoked it and 
summoned Mussolini by telegram to come 
to Rome and form a government. 

The journey to Rome was a triumphal 
progress, and in the city itself 4 scene of 
indescribable enthusiasm took place. 
Mussolini proceeded to the Quirinal in 
his Fascist attire to meet the King, gave 
him his allegiance and promptly set 
about forming his cabinet. He had the 
wisdom not to place his own adherents 
alone in that cabinet, but appointed the 
most successful general as war minister, 
the most brilliant sailor at the head of 
the admiralty, while an eminent Nation- 
alist economist was given the portfolio 
of the treasury, and he also included 
representatives from every party, Fas- 
cisti, Popolari, Democrats, Nationalists 
and Liberals, and even some Socialists. 

So far Mussolini’s government has 
been wonderfully successful. He has 
captured the confidence of the peasantry, 
the industrialists and the bourgeoisie, 
the latter being convinced that the high 
cost of living was due to the enormous 
wages paid by the Socialists while they 
were in power. 

The wonderful part of it all is the fact 
that this Italian patriot, Mussolini, was 
himself a red hot Socialist not very long 
ago. He is the son of a blacksmith, and 
was himself a stonemason. He learned 
his socialism from his father, and dur- 
ing his youth spent all his spare time 
educating himself. He subsequently ob- 
tained a position as clerk with a Swiss 
commune, but so violent was his social- 
ism that he was dismissed from Switzer- 
land. While still in his twenties he be- 
came editor of an Italian socialistic pa- 
per known as the Avanti, and then came 
the war, which had the effect of curing 
Mussolini of his antipatriotic tendencies. 
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He fought, was wounded, and as editor 
of the Popolo d’Italia began to influence 
others with his news ideas and spirit of 
national unity. 

He has now shouldered a very heavy 
burden of responsibility. It has been 
said by a certain English writer that 
if Mussolini escapes the hands of his 
enemies and also the fatal lure of a 
strong man—the lure of Napoleonism— 
he has an opportunity not simply of 
dazzling momentary eminence but of 
continuous creative leadership in the re- 
building, not only of Italy but of Europe. 


LIVERPOOL 

There has been a little more activity 
in the wheat market during the past 
week, but the tone is easier, partly due 
to reports, totally unofficial, that Russia 
will soon be in a position to export. 
Values are generally lower, particularly 
in Australian and Indian wheat, but 
Manitobas are very firm and slightly 
dearer. Compared with last week our 
prices are about 9d per qr lower. Liver- 
pool graded wheat futures have been 
slow, with very little business, and are 
practically unchanged from last week. 

The imported flour trade. remains in 
a hopeless condition, and the general 
opinion among the biggest importers 
here ‘is that this will not improve for 
some time. Either foreign millers will 
have to reduce their prices very consid- 
erably or the English mills will have to 
stop cutting one another’s throats and 
sell on an economic basis. 

Manitoba export patents are quoted 
at 36s 6d, c.if., for first half February, 
but no business has been done; on spot, 
40s is asked ex-quay. Very little busi- 
ness has been done in Australians, which 
are quoted at 37s 6d, c.i.f., for February. 
Arrivals of this flour are small in Liver- 
pool but it is understood that a great 
deal has recently been sent to Egypt. 

There have been large arrivals here 
recently of Kansas flours. These have 
been offered as low as 41s, ex-quay, 
without success, and practically all has 
had to be stored. American soft winter 
patents are in fair demand, but millers’ 
prices are far too high for this market, 
the ideas of which are about 42s, c.i.f., 
for February. 





“OFFICIAL” PRICE ABANDONED 

During the past week home millers re- 
duced their prices Is per sack on all 
grades, and yesterday at the meeting 
of the Liverpool millers they decided to 
cut out the “official” price altogether 
and to make the best price each one of 
them individually can obtain. This will 
have the effect of still further intensify- 
ing the competition among home millers, 
as they now have more to face from 
importers. The prices they are obtain- 
ing for their flour is about 36s for bak- 
ers, 38s for straight run and 40@4l1s for 
patents. 

No business passing in American sec- 
ond clears. The biscuit trade is too slow 
to warrant much inquiry, and shippers’ 
prices as quoted are out of line com- 
pared to home milled low grade here. 
Argentine low grades are offered for 
February-March shipment at £10, c.i.f., 
but no business has been done. 


MILLFEED 
The weather has been extraordinarily 
mild for this time of the year, and there 
has been no real winter as yet. This is 
having a very depressing effect on the 
linseed cake trade, as buyers here will 
not buy any more until they can get rid 
of their existing stocks, and there is no 
demand from the country to clear these. 
Plate cake, for February seaboard, is 
very firm at £13, c.i.f. American, when 
quoted, is £10 12s 6d, c.i.f., for May to 
August monthly shipments, but for 

March-April shippers are asking £12. 


SCOTLAND ‘ 

“Shooting at spot” is still the favorite 
pastime with the flour buyer on the 
Scottish market. The bakers are content 
to maintain the policy of restricting 
their operations until the goods have 
arrived. They hang back from forward 
purchases, and the importers, having 
been bitten by deals entered into without 
any backing from the baker, are acting 
with caution. The main feature in a 
market which continues listless is the op- 
portunity which cheap consigned wheat 
has given to home millers to cut prices 
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and secure a larger share of business 
than would otherwise be their portion. 

A Liverpool mill continues to send 
further consignments of flour to the 
Scottish market, but a lar milling 
concern in Glasgow has met this compe- 
tition boldly. The flour importers at 
present are not in a strong position, and 
as there is knowledge of more consigned 
Manitoba wheat, coming via Vancouver 
and the Panama Canal, the millers seem 
to be assured of further opportunities 
to make the pace. 

Current prices for flour on the c.i.f. 
basis are as follows: home millers are 
offering their ordinary Manitobas at 
33s 6d and their top grades at 36s. This 
is about Is 6d per sack under what im- 
porters are able to offer. Home milled 
winters are about the same level. Im- 
ported Manitobas are at 35s, c.i.f., for 
the second grade and about 37s for the 
higher one. American winters are out 
of line at 39s. Their market value, it 
is argued, would be about 38s on spot. 
Pacific flour is at 34s 6d@35s, and Aus- 
tralian at 36s 6d, with Canadian winters 
36@37s. Kansas flours are still too dear, 
with patents at 39s and clears at 35s. 
With Manitobas cheapened through the 
agency of the home miller and his con- 
signed wheat, the market is rather 
against winters at the moment. 


OATMEAL 
Oatmeal is destined to be the Cinder- 
ella of the cereal products markets. Re- 
ports indicate no improvement in de- 
mand. They are rather of an opposite 
tenor. Leading mills in the north of 
Scotland are talking seriously of having 
to close down. The one ray of comfort 
for a time, the moderately good demand 
from England, has vanished. 


MILLFEED 
Feedingstuffs are not in great supply, 
but the continued mild weather has led 
to slackness of demand and there is 
plenty of stock to meet actual wants. 
Indian corn has advanced about $d per 
cwt on the week. Plate corn is strong- 
er in the forward position, this tendency 
being apparently due to unfavorable 
weather experienced in Argentina and 
the difficulty of getting supplies of the 
old crop. Imported milling offals are 
light. Home bran is quoted at 7s 9d 
@8s per cwt, on spot; common thirds are 
under 7s, while fine thirds are 8s 9d and 
white fine thirds about 9s. The c.i.f. 
rate is arrived at by deducting about 6d 
per cwt. 


DEATH OF GLASGOW IMPORTER 


The death of James Telfer, a retired 
member of the firm of Telfer & Huey, 
Glasgow, took place recently at his 
residence at Pollokshields, near Glasgow. 


IRELAND 


The flour trade is very dull. Consum- 
ers have made up their minds not to buy 
ahead, and are determined to work down 
their stocks. This policy seems to be 
paying, as the markets are slightly low- 
er on the week. Mills all over the south 
and west of Ireland and in Belfast are 
still shut down, but there appears to be 
ample flour for all requirements. 

The only benefit importers have got 
as a result of the strike has been the 
clearing out of store of any little lots of 
soft winters they had to dispose of, 
which, although not sold at a profit, has 
enabled them to get rid of flours that 
were unsalable and cut their loss. There 
have been cables of American soft win- 
ters at 40s, net, c.if., Belfast, and 41s, 
Dublin, but this is too dear. compared 
with local milled and British milled 
flours. 

Some attempts have been made to do 
business in Pacific Coast flours, which 
are fairly cheap in price, but not suffi- 
ciently so to warrant importers takin 
the risk of buying them for extend 
shipment. Australian flours have not 
been as freely offered on spot, but some 
of the well-known brands could have 
been bought at 40s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and 41s, Dublin, for near delivery. 
Some of the best brands of Australian 
flour, however, are due here about March 
and have been bought to sell undes 40s, 
full delivered terms, Belfast. 

There appear to be no efforts made to 
end the strike. Mills had been prea ns | 
on short time, owing to a poor dema 
and competition from American, Cana- 
dian, English mills and were not 


making much money, so the masters were 
never in a better position to fight the 
question of wages. Wheat has been 
falling in price and, with the markets 
weak and unsettled, the millers are not 
showing keenness to start up again until 
the men accept a reasonable wage con- 
sistent with what is being paid in other 
countries and a figure which will enable 
them to compete profitably. 

Strong flours are again lower. Mani- 
tobas have been offered as low as 37s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 38s, Dublin, but 
they failed to attract buyers. . Good 
straight run flours have been offered as 
low as 36s@37s 6d, but without avail. 
Consumers and importers alike refuse 
to be tempted at present. Short patents 
are scarce on spot, but have been of- 
fered as low as 39s, net, c.if., Belfast, 
and 40s, Dublin. 

Minneapolis flours are still maintain- 
ing their out of competition position with 
the exception of one brand, which has 
been quoted as low as 37s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 38s, Dublin, spot, passage, 
or shipment. 

Oatmeal is in better demand. For 
shipment American rolled oats are as 
low as 39s 6d@40s per 280 lbs, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 40s 6d@41s, Dublin, 
February seaboard, and some business 
has been done at these figures. For 
medium cut there have been offers at 
38s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and some sales 
were made. Home made flake is about 
44@46s, net, c.if. basis. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals are firm. Demand is fairly 
good and is being supplied by English 
and Scotch millers in the absence of any 
home made. Best broad white bran of 
the fancy type is £11@£11 10s per ton, 
delivered. Common red sorts can be had 
at £10@£10 10s. 

The trade in feedingstuffs was rather 
disappointing, as it had been hoped that 
the shutting down of the home mills 
would have created a better demand. In- 
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dian meal is quoted at £9 10s per ton, de- 
livered, and flaked meal for cattle feed- 
ing at £11 10s. Linseed cakes are firm, 
the best American and Canadian being 
about £13, net, cif. Belfast, and an 
inferior quality at £12 10s, February 
seaboard. Decorticated cotton cakes are 
very firm at £13@14 per ton. Decorti- 
cated meal is £13, net, c.if., Belfast. 


IMPORTS INTO BELFAST 
Imports into Belfast for the year 1922 
were as follows, in tons of 2,240 |\)s: 
wheat, 69,424; Indian corn, 166,185; cot- 
tonseed cake, 3,000; cottonseed meal, 
8,890. The imports of flour were 614,- 
000 280-Ib sacks. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


The arrival of the long-expected flour 
cargoes from America and the recent 
decline in foreign exchange brou:ht 
about the anticipated slump, thus pre- 
venting flour importers passing fresh »r- 
ders to America. On the other hind 
the local authorities are taking dra: tic 
measures to stimulate the milling indis- 
try, and with this end in view they hive 
reduced the import duty on wheat to 30 
piasters per 100 kilos, against 95 pi .s- 
ters for flour, thus handicapping the :n- 
portation of flour from foreign coin- 
tries. 

The arrivals between Jan. 8 and 22 
consisted of 132,801 sacks of 140 ‘bs 
from America, 8,302 bags of 100 k:\os 
from Roumania and 850 sacks of | 10 
lbs from Bulgaria. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour out ut 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minve- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 
“outside” mills with a daily capacity of 
70,315 bbis, from Sept. 1, 1922, to Feb. 10, 
1923, with comparisons, in barrels (0(0's 
omitted): 
-—Output— -—Exports—, 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 
Minneapolis ... 8,161 7,397 139 95 
tt, Padd oxcvve 314 225 ee 
Duluth-Superior 585 387 eee ot 
Outside mills .. 4,960 4,681 2 10 








UNITED STATES—WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS IN 1922 


Wheat flour exports from the United States by months during the calendar year 1°.2, 
with countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign and Domes'ic 


Commerce, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted) 








To— Jan. Feb. Mch. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. To'al 
Azores, Madeira .. 2 2 3 1 5 4 ee ee ee ee 8 os 25 
aaa 7 9 2 3 3 1 3 4 6 5 4 3 50 
PO Eee 9 7 18 15 28 27 15 15 6 15 26 13 a4 
SEE Sevcccver 3 ee 6 2 1 os 3 4 11 2 4 5 41 
UO. wvcccneces 24 31 41 43 41 19 29 40 38 47 62 59 174 
WUE ccceceedore si ¥ sn 3 o6 1 e< 1 1 1 2 o° 9 
Germany ......... 158 221 237 184 136 50 14 42 638 155 148 142 1,495 
Gibraltar ......... 2 ° 2 ee 1 1 ee 1 ¢e oe 1 1 9 
OOOO ccvscvesess 8 11 8 12 q 5 1 1 10 44 64 168 
ST cé.6hbaceneepa 2 1 2 4 3 oe 3 8 18 2 7 0 
EMEVOR ccccceccocs as 14 13 43 16 2 2 1 3 9 3 7 113 
Bs GUO. cee ctes 7 3 9 1 3 5 7 1 7 2 4 2 
Netherlands ...... 50 43 85 60 48 36 67 97 55 106 112 120 ’ 
BEE ncesececce 29 2 13 14 14 13 18 30 25 20 37 24 239 
Poland, Danzig ... 11 6 3 3 10 9 ee 2 6 4 3 7 
Russia in Europe... .. 1 3 7 ee 19 81 43 34 76 66 13 340 
Sweden .......... 9 4 8 8 8 7 3 11 9 20 14 1:0 
Turkey in Europe.. 35 52 164 166 214 124 44 48 53 73 73 Se ‘3,127 
UO BPP ws 6 28 19 7 95 2 16 1 178 
United Kingdom .. 133 167 285 192 151 143 104 208 163 191 190 304 2,201 
Other Europe ..... 13 1 3 2 1 1 1 os 4 ee 2 s 
Camade ....cc.eses 1 2 6 2 3 4 3 4 6 8 & 4 51 
British Honduras.. 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 3 2 1 6 : 
Costa Rica ....... 9 6 4 11 12 5 5 5 8 7 11 10 9 
Guatemala ....... 11 7 5 10 9 12 6 10 13 13 10 7 1 
Honduras ........ 6 5 4 6 7 5 4 8 6 5 5 6 
Nicaragua ........ 4 5 3 6 3 5 2 4 4 2 5 4 
Panama .......... 9 7 16 6 6 7 13 8 3 9 6 
Salvador ......... 5 11 4 14 6 a 4 7 5 6 7 12 
Mexico .. ata ae 18 25 21 18 28 21 29 24 29 36 26 2 
Cuba ... 82 94 106 92 80 90 67 90 86 93 98 116 1,0 
Haiti ... 10 19 16 17 8 21 13 14- 20 23 33 29 2 
Barbados ' eee0 1 1 1 1 os 1 1 e° 2 2 1 
JAMAICA ......000. 11 10 18 15 11 12 12 19 15 11 10 11 1 
Trinidad and To- 

REP: widicienecits 1 3 1 1 1 2 3 1 es ee 2 ] 
Other B. W. Indies 3 2 4 2 2 6 6 3 5 4 4 5 { 
Dominican Rep. .. 8 7 8 12 10 9 5 8 6 8 10 15 10 
Dutch West Indies. 1 2 2 2 1 1 2 2 2 1 2 2 2 
French W. Indies. . 7 8 6 11 11 8 6 5 11 13 10 9 10 
Virgin Islands..... 2 2 3 2 3 3 2 3 3 3 2 2 3 
Other West Indies. 1 ae 0 ee 2 gv oe oe oo ee os me 
Newfoundland and 

Labrador ..... 1 1 1 e* 3 2 1 5 5 1 3 - 2 
TRPOGEL « 6.0 0% espe 25 28 40 48 26 32 44 45 44 16 44 34 42 
Venezuela ........ 4 4 4 5 5 8 9 10 9 6 8 10 8 
RS 2 1 3 we 1 1 6 6 4 10 10 1 4 
Colombia ......... 2 2 2 2 3 5 4 3 1 3 4 6 3 
Wewuader .......6.% 6 5 6 6 11 11 6 4 7 8 11 6 8 
oo. 2 3 3 4 6 3 2 1 5 7 2 5 4 
BO We cccwestica 6 1 7 3 12 3 16 11 8 12 15 7 10 
GRD gc cwe ene ccivies 1 4 5 ne es 4 2 es 1 
PE. atebeeceen$e 38 72 5 oe os 13 17 65 199 207 121 95 83 
Hongkong ........ 178 86 51 10 7 3 54 102 120 101 93 47 85 
TOPOR cccccccccccs 62 42 64 37 18 41 15 20 15 19 14 34 
Kwantung ........ 24 98 24 ee 26 20 38 56 64 51 16 13 430 
Philippine Islands. 26 27 42 30 23 35 27 24 33 59 37 54 417 
Greece in Asia.... 5 9 15 6 7 7 ee 2 oe 1 52 
Russia in Asia..... oe oe av 4 5 "t es es +s on 9 
Palestine and Syria 1 1 2 + 4 5 2 3 7 2 9 9 49 
British West Africa 56 4 5 9 5 6 5 8 7 6 10 7 77 
) ts METER TO 2 27 27 25 11 5 7 8 21 13 53 30 229 
Morocco ..'.....+.. 6 ee 16 4 8 12 1 4 7 oe & 73 
Spanish Africa ... ee 5 es 9 9 os 12 16 2 28 11 92 
Canary Islands ... 3 oe 4 4 ee $e 1 3 3 2 2 és 21 
Algeria and Tunis. 1 ee eo» 2 1 + 1 1 en 2 +4 ‘ 7 
CHOBE 6 vicicccceds 1 és 6 5 oe 11 oe we ee 22 
Armenia, etc. ..... 2 1 es 13 ee 3 oe 19 
French Oceania... 1 1 3 1 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 19 
Other countries ... 1 1 ee ae 3 1 1 2 1 2 2 15 

Totals ......: 1,099 1,203 1,495 1,198 1,089 932 921 1,169 1,301 1,510 1,556 1,500 14,972 
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BASIS OF SOUTH AMERICAN SALES 


A rather wide difference of opinion 
has arisen in this country among millers 
and flour exporters as to the basis upon 
which flour is being sold to Central and 
South American countries. Considerable 
is moving in that direction at present, 
and )ecause of the financial reverses suf- 
fered by many of the buyers there, as 
has been the case in practically all mar- 
kets during the past few years, the 
terms of sale are of even greater im- 
portance than heretofore. 

‘The majority of sales made to the 
countries mentioned above are on the 
basis of the thirty-day acceptance draft. 
In some cases they are on a cash basis, 
or what is commonly known in the Unit- 
ed States as a sight draft. However, 
the interpretation of sight drafts in the 
majority of the Latin American coun- 
trics corresponds to what is known in 
this country as an arrival draft. 

‘There is no question that it would be 
much more preferable to do business on 
the basis of a confirmed bank credit, 
but in most cases this is extremely hard 
to obtain. During the period when Ger- 
many controlled the greater part of the 
South American business the custom of 
granting long term credits was firmly 
estublished, and today this system of do- 
ing business is still in effect with many 
buyers. 

Kirms doing a large amount of busi- 
ness with this trade state that it is com- 
paratively easy to sell flour on thirty- 
day acceptance draft terms to the bet- 
ter class of buyers in South America. 
Those firms which require sixty and 
ninety day terms as a rule are not par- 
ticularly strong financially, and hence it 
is dangerous in most cases to do busi- 
ness with them, except on the basis of 
confirmed bank credit. 

It has been difficult for American ex- 
porters to get away from doing business 
on long term credits, a system so firmly 
established in Central and South Amer- 
ica by Germany before the war. How- 
ever, the situation is gradually being 
righted and the large volume of flour 
moving into those countries at pres- 
ent from American exporters on terms 
which are at least fair to the seller is 
an evidence of this fact. 








THE WEEK’S MILLING 


A lessening of active interest by flour 
buyers, both domestic and foreign, was 
noticed this week, largely because of the 
erratic action of the wheat market. De- 
mand from the South, which had been 
fairly active since the first of the year, 
declined noticeably. This, also, is no 
doubt the result of the uncertain action 
of the flour market, as buyers from that 
territory had been active in the market 
since the first of the year. 

Business with South and Central 
America has been fairly good during the 
past week, as has been the case since 
the first of the year. The financial con- 
dition of these countries is. somewhat im- 
proved, and as long as this continues a 
fairly large volume of flour is bound to 
move in that direction. 

As far as the buyers of the United 
Kingdom and the Continent are con- 
cerned, little activity is expected for 
the next few months. The means of 
payment are too uncertain for any lar 
volume to move into those countries, al- 
though the need exists for flour. 

Interior mills located in the St. Louis 
territory report a fair volume of busi- 
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ness from the local trade, and thereby 
they have maintained a fair output. 

lour quotations are as follows: spring 
first patent, $6.60@6.90 per 140 lbs, jute, 
St. Louis; standard patent $6.20@6.50, 
first clear $4.85@5.50; hard winter short 
patent $6@6.40, straight $5@5.50, first 
clear $4.50@5; soft winter short patent 
$6.10@6.50, straight $5.40@5.80, first 
clear $4.50@5. 


MILLFEED 


A very strong demand prevailed dur- 
ing the greater part of the week. Offer- 
ings from mills, because of light opera- 
tion, were small, and the result was an 
increase of $1 ton in quotations. De- 
mand was from all sections of the coun- 
try. All millfeed available is largely in 
the hands of resellers. Hard winter 
bran is quoted at $80@31 ton; soft win- 
ter bran, $30.50@31.50; gray shorts, $33 
@34. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
 EUET we éciesi veeeescns 30,400 60 
POOCHES WORE ce ccisiccces 30,500 60 
ED. Bard i o:0ne 0 a40 sites 24,200 48 
Two years ago ....-.. 206s 22,800 45 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Serra rrr 36,200 47 
Previous week ............ 39,400 61 
MOOT OOD. ciccccsiscccaciecs 34,700 45 
ee BO OD. 0.9.60. 01004085 35,800 46 


EXPULSION FROM EXCHANGE 


The members of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of St. Louis will hold a special 
election on Feb. 27 to consider the adop- 
tion of a new rule, dealing with the ex- 
pulsion of members from the exchange, 
reading as follows: 

Section 1. Whenever the secretary, or 
the claims and insolvencies committee, 
shall ascertain that a member has failed 
to meet his obligations or is insolvent, 
or that a firm or corporation represented 
upon the exchange has failed to meet its 
obligations or is insolvent, the board of 
directors, on presentation and confirma- 
tion of the evidence, shall suspend from 
membership in the exchange such mem- 
ber, or deny representation to such firm 
or corporation, as the case may be. 

Sec. 2. When a suspended member, 
or a firm or corporation denied represen- 
tation hereunder applies for reinstate- 
ment, he or it shall furnish to the claims 
and insolvencies committee a list of his 
or its creditors, and a statement of the 
amounts originally owing. Notice of 
the proposed consideration of the appli- 
cation shall be given through the secre- 
tary, who shall post said notice upon the 
bulletin board for 15 days. Upon the 
applicant presenting satisfactory proof 
of settlement with all such creditors, the 
claims and insolvencies committee shall 
recommend him to the board of directors 
for reinstatement, and by a majority vote 
of those present he may be reinstated. 

Sec. 3. If the claims and insolvencies 
committee shall report in writing that 
the failure of a member, or of a firm, 
or of a corporation represented on the 
exchange, has been caused by reckless or 
unbusinesslike dealing, or by conduct in- 
consistent with just and equitable prin- 
ciples of trade, and that any member or 
members of this exchange have been 

ty of, or a participant in, such mis- 
conduct, such report shall be deemed 
a charge of unmercantile conduct, or 
misconduct, within section 9 of Rule IV, 
of which charge such member, or mem- 
bers, shall have notice, and if upon the 
hearing of such charge by the board of 
directors under said rule any member 
shall be found guilty he shall be suspend- 


ed or expelled from membership in the 
exchange. 

Sec. 4. Every suspended member, or 
every firm or corporation denied repre- 
sentation hereunder, shall file with the 
secretary of the exchange within 30 days 
of his suspension, or its denial of repre- 
sentation, a written statement contain- 
ing the complete list of his or its credi- 
tors, and the amount owing to each, 


TO IMPROVE TERMINAL FACILITIES 


The terminal committee of the board 
of directors of the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce this week reported that 
the Terminal Railroad Association had 
agreed in general to a plan of terminal 
improvement that involves the expendi- 
ture of $15,000,000. The report of the 
committee outlines the following improve- 
ments that must be carried out to im- 
prove the terminals in accordance with 
the agreement made by the committee 
and the terminal liries: 

Yards for the assembly, classification 
and distribution of freight on both sides 
of the river; team yards for loading and 
unloading carload freight on both sides 
of the river; freight houses on both sides 
of the river for loading and unloading 
package freight; locomotive and service 
equipment sufficient to handle passenger 
and freight traffic; belt lines for indus- 
trial establishments and connecting with 
the railroads for the interchange of 
traffic. 

RULING ON JOINT RATES 

A difference of opinion seems to exist 
regarding the opinion handed down this 
week by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission regarding the joint rates be- 
tween railroads and water carriers, as 
represented by the Mississippi-Warrior 
River service. John P. Higgins, St. 
Louis, executive assistant manager of 
the line, expressed the belief that the 
ruling opened the way for a complete 
revisal of the present joint rate struc- 
ture, while Colonel T. Q. Ashburn, head 
of the Waterways Service, stated that 
the commission had evaded the issue, al- 
though it will be met sooner or later. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
explained its stand in the following 
words: “These complaints are vast in 
their scope, covering as they do the di- 
visions of thousands of existing joint 
rates, the establishments of thousands 
of proposed through rates, the compli- 
cated switching movements and charges 
at several ports, the various incidental 
but nevertheless troublesome questions. 
To a large extent they raise questions 
which in many of their aspects are novel, 
stg. the relations between rail car- 
riers and an experimental form of water 
service. In our judgment the best dis- 
position of these complaints for the pres- 
ent is to state our conclusions as to the 
general principles which should control 
the decision of the issues.” 


TO MAKE RECORD HAUL 


The largest tonnage that has been 
hauled in a single tow from an initial 
port by the Mississippi-Warrior barge 
line will move south from the Cairo, 
Ill, dock the first of the week, it has 
been announced by John P. Higgins, 
executive assistant and in charge of the 
St. Louis office of the barge line. 

There will be 12,000 tons, in six barges, 
including 8,000 tons of grain and 4,000 
tons of miscellaneous freight, collected 
at Cairo from every district of the 
barge line’s freight territory. The en- 
tire cargo of —_= is already at the 
loading point, having been shipped to 
Cairo by rail from Minneapolis, Sioux 
City, Kansas City, St. Louis, St. Joseph 
and Omaha. 

Operation of the barges from Cairo, 
which began about Dec. 1, as is done 
each year because of the floating ice in 
the river above that point, will probabl 
end about March 1 and St. Louis will 
again become the northern terminus of 
the line. 


GRAIN SPECULATION CAUSES FAILURE 


The Citizens’ Bank of Sikeston, Mo., 
was closed this week by the office of the 
Missouri state finance commissioner be- 
cause of an alleged shortage of between 
$50,000 and $75,000 resulting from unse- 
cured loans made by the cashier, Charles 
E. Dover, and unknown to the directors 
of the bank, to C. L. Cook, a grain bro- 
ker operating out of Sikeston. In one 
instance, it is said, Cook purchased 50,- 
000 bus wheat at Omaha for shipment to 
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a New Orleans firm which was to export 
it. The wheat, purchased at a high 
price, represented an investment of ap- 
proximately $105,000. 

The New Orleans firm failed before it 
paid for the wheat, and a sharp break 
in the market before the grain could be 
disposed of in other channels resulted 
in a loss of $18,000. The bank, through 
the cashier, continued to back Cook in 
his grain transactions in the hope of re- 
trieving its financial losses. 


NOTES 


J. Samson has purchased the Idaho 
bakery, 5500 Idaho Avenue, St. Louis. 

Ziegler’s bakery, 3800 Wyoming Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, has been sold to A. Bahl- 
kow. 

The Carl Fahr bakery, 1214 Wright 
Avenue, St. Louis, has been sold to J. 
Heller. 

The Parisian bakery, 3850 Olive Street, 
St. Louis, has been purchased by Her- 
man Sausele. 

Julius Dreyer has purchased the bak- 
ery located at 1200 Grattan, St. Louis, 
from Louis Dreyer. 

The Mississippi & Ohio Steamboat Co. 
has filed articles seeking to increase its 
capitalization to $150,000. 

G. E. McKinley, Springfield, Mo., of 
the K. B. R. Milling Co., Marquette, 
Kansas, was in St. Louis this week. 

Philip Little, Jr., vice president of 
the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
called at this office during the week. 

During the past 10-year period the 
average yield of corn in Illinois has in- 
creased from 30 to 34 bus per acre. 

L. Trost: has bought and will operate 
the bakeshop at Seventh and Geyer, St. 
Louis, formerly owned by George Mel- 
ber. 


John L. Walker, sales manager of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, was in St. Louis recently on 
business. 

Charles Todebush, of the Cornelius 
Mill Furnishing Co., St. Louis, will leave 
Feb. 18 for a two weeks’ business trip 
in Texas. 

William H. Wright has applied for 
membership in the Merchants’ Exchange 
of St. Louis on transfer of certificate 
from Hugh Wright. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.75 
@1.85; cream meal, $1.85@1.95; grits 
and hominy, $2@2.10. 

The retail cost of food declined 3 per 
cent in St. Louis between Dec. 15 and 
Jan. 15, according to an announcement 
made by the Department of Labor. 

A. Herbeck, who formerly operated a 
bakery at Wood River, Ill, has pur- 
chased a shop at 7701 Virginia, St. Louis, 
and will soon have the plant in operation. 

James L. Tipton, Kansas City, district 
manager for the Wolf Co., Chambers- 
burg, Pa. manufacturer of flour mill 
machinery, spent several days in St. 
Louis on business this week. 

Nathaniel P. N. Pieper, located in the 
Merchants’ Exchange Building, is an ap- 
plicant for membership in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange of St. Louis on trans- 
fer of certificate from William A. Bray. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture will hold a hearing at New Or- 
leans, Feb. 26, looking toward the estab- 
lishment of federal grades for rye. Other 
hearings will be held at Minneapolis and 
Chicago. 

The Memphis (Tenn.) Terminal Cor- 
poration, which has operated cotton 
warehouses in that market for the past 
16 years, is now using a portion of them 
for the storage of flour and general 
merchandise. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
fancy white patent $5.30@5.40, standard 
patent $5.10@5.25, medium $5@5.10, 
straight $4.80@4.90, pure dark $4.10@ 
4.30, rye meal $4.40@4.50. 


The board of directors of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange of St. Louis has au- 
thorized the purchase of -20 certificates 
of membership during the current year 
on the basis of $250, dues unpaid, or 
$350, dues paid in full for 1923. 

Approximately 80 persons left St. 
Louis this week on a good will trip to 
Havana, Panama and Costa Rica. The 
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trip is sponsored by the St. Louis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and headed by F. W. 
A. Vesper, president of the chamber. 

Edward J. Gaunnersbach, of the Eb- 
erle-Albrecht Flour Co., St. Louis, and 
Irving H. Heller, manager of the St. 
Louis office of Page & Jones, steamship 
agents, Mobile, left St. Louis this week 
for Mobile, whence they will sail with 
several other parties for a six weeks’ 
business trip in Central and South Amer- 
ican ports. 

Loans aggregating $54,096,500, secured 
by mortgages on farm lands in Missouri, 
Illinois and Arkansas, were reported in 
the condensed statement of the Federal 
Land Bank of St. Louis, at the close of 
business, Jan. 31. This represents the 
total amount of loans made since the 
federal land banks were opened for 
business in the fall of 1917. 

The United States Lines, managing 
operators for the United States Shipping 
Board, have opened an office in St. Louis 
at 1010 Olive Street. W. M. Fitzgerald, 
formerly connected with the Wabash 
Railroad in this city, is in charge. The 
office here will serve southern Illinois, 
Kansas, Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, Arizona and Missouri. 

The Sweet Springs (Mo.) Elevator 
Co. has been awarded $27,000 in a dam- 
age suit against the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad Co. The elevator company 
charged that sparks from an _ engine 
started a fire which completely destroyed 
the plant and contents in 1918. The case 
was tried about four years ago and the 
elevator company was awarded $40,000, 
but a new trial was ordered. 


Although an estimated amount of 
$175,000 was invested by approximately 
4,800 persons, for the most part living 
in or near St. Louis, in the Co-Operative 
Association of America, organized here 
Oct. 15, 1920, to conduct chain grocery 
stores, the present total assets of the 
organization are but $781, according to a 
report filed in the circuit court this 
week by James E. Renick, receiver. 


A farewell party, attended by 20 
members of the baking and allied trades 
from St. Louis and Belleville, Ill, was 
given Tuesday night, Feb. 13, at the 
Chase Hotel, for Harry Stephens, for- 
merly St. Louis agent for the Fleisch- 
mann Co., who left the following day 
for New Orleans, where he will assume 
a similar position. Mr. Stephens was 
presented with a handsome wrist watch 
as a token of friendship from those at- 
tending the dinner. He is succeeded in 
St. Louis by J. J. MacCarthy. 


BEAN AND OIL MARKETS 

Suancuar, Curna, Jan. 18.—The 
American market for bean and oil prod- 
ucts is slightly better. Cotton oil prices 
are higher. There has been very little 
business this week with the United 
States, but there were considerable 
transactions in bean and peanut oils 
from Tsingtau and Dairen. Small quan- 
tities of peanuts shelled for edible pur- 
poses were sold in Shanghai at $120 per 
ton, c.i.f., Pacific Coast. American con- 
sumers are buying foreign oils at higher 
prices. 

The market for soya beans is very 
firm in Shanghai, in sympathy with the 
Dairen market. In Dairen the specula- 
tors have been sass I on a large 
scale, as they anticipate a big rise before 
the Chinese New Year. ‘The crop is not 
good, and arrivals will therefore be 
small compared with last year. The 
present quotation is about 3.80 taels per 
picul for cargo on spot, 3.90 taels for 
February shipment, and 4 taels for 
March-April. Stocks are sufficient for 
local needs. 

No business was done this week in 
soya beans for export, and buying is 
limited to local mills, which are taking 
about 300 to 400 tons daily. 

Due to the recent political disturbances 
in Vladivostok all Manchurian products 
are being shipped from Dairen. The 
bean cake mills have enlarged their ca- 
pacity to 90,000 pieces a day, and ship- 
ment of beans and bean cakes from the 
interior has increased. 

D. Arakre. 





Very little American flour is imported 
into Yucatan, Mexico, the local market 
being supplied mostly by a Mexican 
flour mill at Merida, which uses Ameri- 
can wheat. 
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HORS DE COMBAT 


There is one phase of the milling busi- 
ness at the present time which should 
lend encouragement, if they need it, to 
millers of honest flour. It is to be found 
in the fact that so many millers are fall- 
ing by the wayside in the quality of their 
product. They are gradually and effec- 
tively eliminating themselves as competi- 
tors for the business of the better and 
more substantial class of buyers. What 
is observed in the central states in this 
regard probably holds good in other parts 
of the country. 

To introduce and emphasize the point 
in mind, a recent incident may be cited. 
A salesman who had left a certain Kansas 
mill, which he had represented for several 
years in New York and Pennsylvania, to 
take a position of larger possibilities, was 
asked whether the quality of the flour 
made by his former mill had anything to 
do with his making the change. His an- 
swer came booming with enthusiasm, as 
if he could not get it out quick enough: 
“Oh, boy, there isn’t any better flour made 
in Kansas.” Now it just so happens that 
his verdict corresponds with the reputa- 
tion of this flour in the central states. It 
might be said incidentally that this is one 
of the mills which usually runs full time, 
and doubtless profitably, in spite of 
expanded capacity. 

Picture, if you please, the asset there 
is in such a situation to the owners and 
management of the mill, to the mill’s 
salesmen, to the men who handle and 
distribute the flour, and in the good will 
reaching into the many homes where the 
flour is finally baked. Picture the en- 
thusiasm and confidence, all along the 
line, of those who have anything to do 
with that flour. It is a rather attractive 
picture, and might be contemplated to 
advantage by ‘many who are none too 
familiar with it. 

Against this may be set the rather dis- 
mal picture of the mill the flour of which 
has fallen down so many times, in so 
many markets, that its disrepute has be- 
come not less widely known and recog- 
nized. There are far too many such 
cases. It is extremely difficult to sell this 
flour, or to find any one who wants to 
handle it, be he salesman, dealer or baker. 
Instead of the account being wanted and 
sought, it goes begging and is the laugh- 
ing stock of the trade. Advertising, by 
such a mill, is a mere waste of money. 
The salesman has a heart breaking, soul 
racking job, and is always ready to quit 
at most any time. 

Is there any question as to which mill 
is in the sounder position? Is there any 
question as to which mill is likely to 
survive in the struggle for existence now 
going on in the business? The present 
year is separating the sheep from the 
goats. The mills which make good flour 
are becoming conspicuous, and will profit 
by it later. The others are losing caste, 
and are becoming hors de combat. Their 
house is built on the sand and cannot 
endure. They have got to mend their 
ways, or a profitless existence awaits 
them. Competition from a mill not mak- 
ing honest flour is no competition at all 
and need not be feared. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


Of course the millers are none too well 
satisfied with business at any time, but, 
as a matter of fact, conditions might be 
much worse than at present. All things 
considered, January was not such a bad 
month, and February, which is usually 





dull, will make a fair comparison with 
the same period in other years. Probably 
such a comparison, if the millers would 
make it, would tend to make them grum- 
ble less about the present situation. The 
volume of sales and output would show 
up favorably; the only trouble is—and 
here is the rub—the business has no profit 
in it, and millers are not making any 
money. 

It has been extremely difficult all this 
crop to get a fair price for flour. There 
has been too much price cutting, with the 
hope of getting sufficient operation to 
reduce the cost of production to a point 
where a profit would be possible. Millers 
have been trying to realize this profit on 
the wrong basis,—by trying to reach full- 
time operation instead of recognizing 
that half time would be more in keeping 
with actual conditions. So they are ask- 
ing themselves rather sadly and dubiously 
as to what is the matter with the milling 
business, and are not finding any too 
cheerful an answer. 

So far as Toledo millers are concerned, 
they should not complain too grievously. 
One mill has more flour on its books than 
ever before at this time of the year, and 
is far behind in making shipments, as a 
result of embargoes. Another mill got 
into full-time operation this week, made 
sales for export every day and has a fair 
amount of flour booked ahead. All the 
mills are selling some flour, in some weeks 
more than their output. They are also 
realizing good prices on feed, and have 
no trouble in selling all they can make. 

Outside mills apparently are not doing 
quite so well. Many reports indicate that 
business with them is rather quiet, with 
operation equivalent to not more than two 
or three days a week. This is particu- 
larly notable with mills which make only 
soft wheat flour, and which have never 
succeeded in developing a hard wheat 
flour business. A number of these mills 
are not making so favorable a record of 
operation as they were accustomed to a 
few years ago. This is taken as a fur- 
ther indication that the soft wheat mill- 
ing business is losing ground. 

One Ohio miller reports a lively demand 
for corn goods, and says he expects to 
place his corn mill in full-time operation. 
This class of business is quite satisfac- 
tory, tending to offset the dullness in 
flour. Sentiment seems to favor an ad- 
vance in corn and oats, which are re- 
garded as relatively too cheap. There is 
also quite a demand for mixed cars of 
flour, feed and corn s, and it is ob- 
served that the feed helps materially to 
sell the flour. 

Consumers of soft wheat flour are not 
bought ahead to any extent comparable 
to those of hard wheat flour. A 
many bakers are bought ahead to the end 
of the crop, and this naturally has a 
tendency to slow down hard wheat flour 
sales. Here is one disability with which 
the soft wheat miller does not have to 
contend, and it will probably have an in- 
fluence on his business for the balance 
of the crop. 

The soft wheat situation showed some 
improvement this week. A number of 
points reported heavier receipts, perhaps 
due to the advance, and it became clear 
that there are certain localities where 
there is still considerable wheat held back. 
However, it is generally recognized that 
red wheat is in short supply and that 
premiums are likely to continue, if not 
increase. There is a disposition on the 
part of soft wheat millers to buy all the 
red wheat they can lay their hands on. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.33 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
Feb. 16. Soft winter wheat standard 
patent was quoted at $6.15@6.25 bbl, 
local springs $6.45@6.60, local hard win- 
ters $6.05, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted at $32.50 
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@33 ton, mixed feed $32.50@38, and mid- 
dlings $32.50@34, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo, 
TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 


000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
A 34,750 72 
Previous week ............ 23,800 50 
WE GE San bdee ese 6ecévns 21,500 45 
ere PU OOD ccc cceccecs 16,200 34 
Three years ago .......... 19,800 41 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

:s reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 


Ww, B8-8F 2. ccics 26 160,050 87,148 54 

Previous week... 22 116,610 60,111 51 

eee BOO iavccece 22 127,560 62,376 49 

Two years ago... 29 176,100 62,107 35 
NOTES 


Edwin M. Colton, president Colton 
Bros. Co., Bellefontaine, Ohio, was in 
Toledo and on ’change Feb. 16. 

Arthur Stott, Detroit (Mich.) Milling 
Co., was in Toledo this week visiting with 
Kenton Keilholt, Southworth & Co., de:l- 
ers in grain. 

Irving T. Fangboner, Irving T. Fang- 
boner Co., dealer in grain, hay, flour, 
Bellevue, Ohio, has gone to Florida for 
the balance of the season. 

H. A. Allyn, commercial agent Port 
Commission, Norfolk, Va., was in Tole Jo 
and on the Produce Exchange visiting 
shippers several days this week. 

The Indiana Millers’ Association will 
hold its midwinter meeting at the plant 
of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., at 10 a.m., Feb. 27, as guest of tiie 
company. 

Harry Bryant, formerly representing 
the Lindsborg (Kansas) Milling & Elv- 
vator Co. in Ohio, is now attached to tiie 
Cleveland office of the Southwestern Mil!- 
ing Co., Inc. 

Among the representatives of outside 
mills in Toledo this week were Fred I!. 
Jordan, Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 
Salina, Kansas, F. P. Fisher, manager 
Cleveland office Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, and Maurice P. Steen- 
man, representing the Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation, Salina, Kansas, in Michigan. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouis, Inp.—Other than a con- 
tinuation of the oversold condition in the 
feed market and a further increase in 
operating averages, there is little feature 
in the flour, feed and grain trade in this 
locality. The unsettled condition of the 
wheat market of Feb. 11-17, with a severe 
break one day leaving the technical posi- 
tion of flour prices in a precarious posi- 
tion, has caused flour buyers to hold off 
both in spot and future buying. The 
volume of spot buying indicates jus! 
enough flour is being taken to suppl) 
immediate needs. 

The output of flour the week of Feb. 
11-17 increased to 12,725 bbls, against 
12,087 the previous week, and consider- 
able of the production went into storage 
There was a little trading done inside 
the state, but shipping demand was slow 
and there was no export trade. The 
prevalence of influenza and other respira- 
tory diseases is having a decidedly bad 
effect on operations of mills, one miller 
reporting that more than 20 per cent of 
his force was confined to their homes 
part of the week. 

Poor service in transportation ap- 
peared again, one miller reporting that 
several days passed before it was possible 
to get necessary cars set in his yards. It 
is not so much a question of getting cars, 
as it is getting those suitable for ship- 
ment of flour and feed. 

While one miller reports that flour 
prices dropped 10@1éc bbl, the net result 
of the week’s trading shows the level 
about the same as that of the previous 
week. One miller is quoting 95 per cent 
patents at $5.75@6 and patents at $6.25 
@6.75. 

The feed market is very firm, with all 
production sold up for a period of 60 
days or more. Unusually strong demand 
from feeders, due to inclement weather, 
is responsible for the strength. An ad- 
vance of about $2 ton was made on wheat 
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feeds, one miller quoting $36 ton, bulk, 
and $38, sacked. 4 

Wheat receipts light, due to bad roads, 
ccld weather and unfavorable conditions 

nerally. Bids for car lots of grain on 
the Indianapolis Board of Trade, f.o.b., 
4114 to New York, Feb. 17: wheat, No. 2 
red $1.28@1.30; corn, No. 3 white 67@ 
68c, No. & white 66@67c, No. 3 yellow 
67@674,¢, No. 4 yellow 66@67c, No. 3 
mixed 664%,@67c, No. 4 mixed 654%2@ 
66Y,c; oats, No. 2 white 4214,@44c, No. 3 
white 42@48c. 

Inspections of Bag: Feb. 17: wheat, 
No. 2 red 2 cars, No. 4 red 1, No. 2 mixed 
1 car; corn, No. 2 white 1, No. 3 white 
12, No. 3 yellow 18, No. 4 yellow 8, No. 3 
mixed 2, No. 4 mixed 1; oats, No. 2 
white 4, No. 4 white 1, sample white 1. 

Output of flour mills in Indianapolis, 
with a weekly capacity of 22,800 bbls, 
and inspections of grain and stocks in 
store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
the corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Nestbamaiete Miller for the week 
ended Feb. 17: 





Flour Pet. of 
. output activity 
Wed. 1088 cocccccsccvesges 12,735 56 
Previous week . eee 12,087 53 
Year 280 ccscccccccccccese 8,797 34 
Two Year ABO .....eeeeeee 7,663. 33 
INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 
In Out 
Wheat <ieecas@oa0e0c005 48,000 8,000 
GON .nccsecvcceuseesce se 379,000 127,000 
Gets ..vedeccsvccicecvess 120,000 76,000 
RVC ..cccveacecvscevevece 4,0 eees 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats 
Feb. 17, 1923 .... 303,700 447,500 559,000 
Last year .....-+. 259,000 434,000 368,000 
Two years ago... 103,610 435,930 378,530 


Curis O. AxBron. 


EVANSVILLE 


I.yANSVILLE, Inp.—Evansville millers 
report a fair week in the flour trade, with 
firm prices. There was some export de- 
mand, 

Crop reports up to Feb. 17 were not 
of such a nature as to affect the market. 
Notwithstanding the recent mild winter, 
with heavy rains over the wheat belt, 
farmers report that the present cold 
weather as yet has done no damage to 
wheat except in the lowlands, where there 
has been overflow. 

Flour quotations, based Evansville, 98- 
Ib sacks, in carload lots: best patent, 
$7.50@7.60; straights, $6.75@7.10; Kan- 
sas, $6.75@7.25; clears, in jutes, carload 
lots, firsts $4.75@5.50, seconds $4@4.25. 

Millfeed continues in strong demand, 
with millers unable to fill orders except 
at delay. Quotations, based Evansville, 
in 100-lb sacks, carload lots: bran, $83@ 
35; mixed feed, $34@35; shorts, $35. 

NOTES 

A. W. Igleheart, who has been ill with 
influenza, is reported improving. 

John Murphy, of the Chase Bag Co., 


St. Louis, was in Evansville recently. 
W. W. Ross. 


ALABAMA 


Mosire, Axa.—Business during the 
seven days ending Feb. 15 was about on 
a par with that done in the previous week. 
Orders were of good volume, and in- 
quiries satisfactory. 

The extra good growing season this 

winter has resulted in garden stuff ma- 
turing early and being of fine quality. 
Good prices for it have induced the 
farmer to show more confidence, and have 
improved collections. Shipping direc- 
tions are being given on future stuff, and 
the tone of the whole market is very 
optimistic. 
_ On the millfeed side the same condition 
is found. Although there was a small 
decrease over the previous week’s spot 
sales, orders and inquiries for 15- and 30- 
day shipments were better. 

A great improvement is noted in the 
car situation, although there is still a 
little difficulty in securing proper equip- 
ment. 

Prices on flour have been advanced 
about 5@10c bbl, while there was a cor- 
responding reduction in millfeed, based 
on 100-lb sacks. Dealers are quoting as 
follows: hard winter flour, short patent 
$8.10, standard patent $7.50@7.85, 98’s; 
soft winter flour, short patent $8.50@9.05, 
Standard patent $6.95@7.60, 96’s, f.o.b., 
Mobile, car lots. Bran is offered at $1.75 
per 100-lb sack, and shorts at $1.85@2, 
f.0.b., Mobile. 

Exports for the past week were very 
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good, the following lots moving: Maiden 
reek, Waterman Line, 2,150 bbls for 
West Hartlepool and Aberdeen; Has- 
tings, Page & Jones, 1,800 for Rotterdam 
and 2,200 for Amsterdam; Lysefjord, 
United Fruit Co., Belize, 650; Lake 
Treba, Page & Jones, Aux Cayes, 825; 
Miragoane, Haiti 60, Port au Prince 2,- 
575, Kingston 680, Pointe-a-Pitre 1,675, 
Fort de France 230, and San Juan 400; 
Skogstad, Munson Line, 4,500 bus corn 
and 1,925 bbls flour for Havana, 1,250 
bbls flour for Matanzas, and 600 for 
Sagua; Thomas Haaland, Munson Line, 
300 bbls flour for Cienfuegos. 

W. fi. BINKLEY. 


PITTSBURGH 

PirrssurcuH, Pa.—For the week ending 
Feb. 17 the flour market was unsettled, 
and sales were rather unsatisfactory. 
Large consumers do not seem to be buy- 
ing. Some of the mill representatives 
claim that flour is cheaper than wheat, 
due to the efforts made by some of the 
jobbers and mill representatives who 
handle the products of southwestern 
mills to make sharp concessions on prices 
in order to secure business. The trade 
here is apparently well supplied. 

The family trade is reported brisk, 
with small-sized packages of flour the 
best sellers. This is taken as a sign 
that home baking is gradually falling 
off, as heretofore, according to some of 
the flour men, the large sacks in the 
family trade were a feature. Rye flour 
and clears were in fair demand. 

Flour prices: spring wheat $6.50@7.25, 
hard winter $6.50@7, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh; soft winter, $5.25@5.50, bulk; 
clears, $5.50@6, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; 
rye, white $5@5.25, medium $4.50@4.75, 
dark $4@4.50, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

The millfeed market was somewhat im- 
proved, and demand was better than 
the week previous. Quotations: stand- 
ard middlings, $30.50@31.50 ton; flour 
middlings, $32@33; red dog, $88@39; 
spring wheat bran, $32.50@33.50; winter 
wheat bran, $31.50@32.50. 

NOTES 

The Federal bakery, 18 North First 
Street, Duquesne, Pa., was burned on 
Feb. 15. The loss is $2,500. 

A. L. Goodman, vice president and 
general manager Duluth Universal Mill- 


ing Co. Duluth, Minn., called on the 


trade here recently. 

Fire of unknown origin destroyed the 
Marko bakery, Berwick, Pa., on Feb. 10. 
The plant was owned by Mrs. Mary 
Marko. Loss, $6,000. 

Ernest Spoa, of Spoa & Henton, gro- 
cers and flour merchants, Ellwood City, 
Pa., died at the Ellwood City Hospital, 
Feb. 12, following an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. 

Howard L. Goodman, aged 61, for 
many years engaged in the baking busi- 
ness at Reading, Pa., died at his home 
there, Feb. 11. His widow and three 
children survive. 

Lester Mutter, aged 18, an employee 
of the Pottstown (Pa.) Pretzel Co., had 
his hand so badly mangled by | 
caught in a dough machine that it ha 
to be amputated. 

J. F. Kennedy, of Garretsville, Ohio, 
a veteran miller, is now in charge of the 
New Castle (Pa.) Flour Milling Co.’s 
ge replacing W. G. McConnell, who 

as assumed direction of the flour mill 
at Garretsville. 

A Pennsylvania charter has _ been 
granted to the McCormick Bros. Co., 
Waynesburg, Pa., with $20,000 capital, 
to engage in the erection, maintenance 
and operation of grain elevators and 
storage houses. The incorporators are 
Robert C. and Charles A. McCormick, 
and C. F. Willy. C. C. Larus. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitte, Tenn.—Lack of unusual 
activity in the flour trade in the South- 
east has continued, though a good many 
of the mills report improvement in de- 
mand. Others complain of dull business. 
There continues a tendency to curtail 
production, and running time is getting 
below 50 od cent of capacity, for the 
first time lately. The trend of the mar- 
ket does not appear to concern buyers 
greatly, there being no disposition to an- 
ticipate forward needs. General busi- 
ness conditions continue to improve, and 
it is expected that flour consumption will 


be close to normal for the remainder of 
the crop season. 

Flour quotations at the close of the 
week were as follows: best or short soft 
winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $8@8.40; standard or 
regular patent, $7.20@7.50; straight pat- 
ent, $6.50@6.80; first clears, $5.50@5.75. 

Rehandlers report business quiet. 
Prices: spring wheat first patent, 98 lbs, 
cotton, delivered at Nashville, $7.25@ 
7.75; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$6.40@6.75. 

Wheat has been slightly irregular, with 
mills making purchases in St. Louis and 
other markets to cover requirements. 
No. 2 red, with bill, is quoted at $1.56 
bu, Nashville. 

Millfeed continues the most satisfac- 
tory feature of trade. On account of 
limited output, mills are able to dis- 
pose of all bran and shorts at steady 
values. Quotations: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $30@32; standard middlings or 
shorts, $33@35. 

Light demand continues for corn meal. 
Prices: bolted, in sacks, per cwt, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $1.75@1.80; unbolted, 
$1.70@1.75. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 

flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
Wee, Bee8T onccccs 185,430 87,119 46.9 
Previous week ... 177,180 91,697 61.8 
WORF GIS cc cecces 174,930 99,952 67.1 
Two years ago.... 183,840 73,526 39.9 
Three years ago.. 224,850 148,223 66.9 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 





Feb. 17 Feb. 10 
Flour, bbls 33,700 48,100 
Wheat, bus . «2++. 225,000 234,000 
erry ee 131,000 147,000 
Oats, bus ..... rere re 754,000 831,000 


Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
for week, 137 cars. 


NOTES 

Bankruptcy proceedings have been filed 
in the United States district court at 
Nashville by the S. D. Ogburn Flour 
Mills, Springfield, Tenn. Liabilities, 
$7,500; assets, $2,700. 

The coldest weather of the winter has 
been sweeping over the Southeast. The 
growing crop of winter wheat had the 
week before been covered with a blanket 
of snow in many sections. 

JouHN LErPer. 





WORLD’S WHEAT PRODUCTION 


3,096,118,000 Bus Is Estimate by Department 
of Agriculture for All Countries 
Except Russia 

The world production of wheat, ex- 
cluding Russia, is estimated by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
at 3,096,118,000 bus, including the figures 
for 1922 in the northern hemisphere and 
for 1922-23 in the southern hemisphere. 
The total production of 30 countries is 
estimated to be 3,013,014,000 bus, com- 
pared with 2,980,195,000 for the same 
countries last year and an average of 
2,845,163,000 for the period 1909-13. 
These quantities of wheat were grown 
on 205,780,000 acres in 1922, 205,854,000 
in 1921 and an average of 182,507,000 
acres in the period 1909-13, 

According to revised estimates the 
production of the United States and 
Canada for 1922 is 1,255,997,000 bus, an 
increase of 140,234,000 over 1921. In 
Europe 21 countries produced 989,812,- 
000 bus, a decrease of 211,776,000. The 





. total production of Argentina, Chile and 


Australia for 1922-23, according to fore- 
casts, amounts to 342,298,000 bus, com- 
pared with 331,089,000 in the season 
1921-22. 

Total stocks of wheat in the exporting 
countries available for use during the 
year 1922-23 are estimated at 2,294,776,- 
000 bus, compared with 2,047,207,000 for 
the same countries the year before. Of 
the stocks available for the year 1921-22 
it is estimated that about 672,752,000 
bus were exported and 1,226,000 retained 
for consumption and seed, the remainder 
forming a carry-over into the next year. 

Imports of wheat into the importing 
countries during the 1922-23 season to- 
taling about 790,000,000 bus are estimat- 
ed to be necessary if the consumption 
this year should equal that of last. 
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The total exports of wheat from the 
United States for the six months, July 
to December, 1922, show a decrease of 
24 per cent, or 46,000,000 bus, compared 
with the same period for 1921. During 
the last six months of 1922 exports to 
China and France were more than double 
those for the same period of 1921, while 
Belgium, Germany, Italy, Netherlands 
and the United Kingdom took from 23 
to 54 per cent less than they did in 1921. 
Exports to Japan amounted to 4,000,000 
bus, compared with 9,000,000 in 1921, or 
less than half of the amount taken last 

ear. However, exports of wheat to 
the United Kingdom during December, 
1922, were practically double the amount 
exported to that country in December, 
1921. 

Exports of grain from Russia will 
soon begin, according to a statement in 
Economic Life, of Moscow, Dec. 30, 1922. 
The Khleboproduct, which is a joint 
stock company in Russia, organized 
chiefly for trading in breadstuffs, the 
shareholders of which are the principal 
government departments, is reported to 
be preparing to export about 1,500,000 
bus barley and 600,000 bus wheat through 
the southern ports. 

The trend of wheat prices in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom again closely parallels the 
trend in the United States after the 
abnormal trade conditions, especially of 
price control, during the war period. 
The spread between the St. Louis and 
Liverpool prices remains wider than be- 
fore the war, however, both absolutely 
and relative to the general level of 
wheat prices. 





YEAST AND BAKING POWDER 

The value of products of establish- 
ments engaged primarily in the manu- 
facture of baking powders and yeast 
amounted to $52,886,000 in 1921, com- 
pared with $46,230,000 in 1919 and $17,- 
603,000 in 1914, according to figures com- 
piled by the Bureau of the Census. This 
was an increase of 14.4 per cent from 
1919 to 1921, and of 200.4 per cent for 
the seven-year period from 1914 to 1921. 
In addition, establishments manufactur- 
ing chiefly other products reported pro- 
duction of baking powders and yeast to 
the value of $5,331,000 in 1919, and $4,- 
319,000 in 1914; corresponding figures 
for 1921 are not available at this time. 

Of the 62 establishments reporting 
products valued at $5,000 and over in 
1921, 16 were located in New York, 
eight each in Illinois and Pennsylvania, 
five in Maryland, four in California, 
three in Wisconsin, two each in Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, and 
Virginia, and one each in Colorado, the 
District of Columbia, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Rhode Island, Tennessee and 
Washington. Illinois, the leading state 
in the industry in 1921, reported 36.7 
per cent of the total value of products 
for that year. 

The statistics for 1921, 1919, and 1914 
are summarized in the following state- 
ment; the figures for 1921 are prelim- 
inary and subject to such change and 
correction as may be found necessary 
from a further examination of the origi- 
nal reports. The figures cover only 
establishments with products valued at 
over $5,000. 


1921 1919 1914 

No. of estab- 

lishments.. 62 61 76 
Persons en- 

gaged ..... 5,038 4,893 3,601 
Salaries and 

wages ..... $7,664,000 $6,362,000 $3,148,000 
Cost of ma- 

terials .... 26,666,000 26,635,000 10,895,000 
Value of prod- 

MED seseas 62,886,000 46,230,000 22,339,000 
Value added 

by manufac- 

ture ...... 26,220,000 19,595,000 11,444,000 





NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES OPEN 

The New York Central Railroad has 
been open for flour and feed since Feb. 
5, when received from all western con- 
nections, at all junctions, and not only 
at Buffalo as mentioned in the Feb. 14 
issue of The Northwestern Miller. In 
addition to business for points on its 
own road it has also been taking flour 
and feed for all connections in the East, 
including Boston & Maine, Boston & 
Albany, New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford and Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
way. The only exception has been on 
shipments of flour and feed for New 
York City, lighterage free, which re- 
quires a permit. 
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Demand for flour is improving. Sales 
were better this week, both at home and 
abroad. Buyers are recovering their 
confidence to some extent, and seem to 
see merit in flour at present prices; 
consequently, they are willing to book 
small lots. British and foreign import- 
ers are also back in the market in a ten- 
tative way, and latest sales for export 
were 6d@Is sack above their recent low 
point. These remarks apply to both 
spring and winter wheat flours. Domes- 
tic prices are unchanged. 

Quotations on Feb. 17: spring patents 
$7.10 bbl, seconds $6.60, first clears $6.40, 
in mixed cars, delivered, Ontario and 
Quebec points, less 10c bbl for cash; 90 
per cent Ontario winter patents, $5.35 
bbl, in secondhand jute bags, basis Mont- 
real freights. 

For export spring patents British buy- 
ers have paid 35s 6d, 36s and 36s 6d per 
280 Ibs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liverpool 
and London, seaboard loading first half 
March, and for 90 per cent soft win- 
ters, in cotton, 36s 3d@36 6d, same basis. 
Toronto brokers buying for export are 
offering $5.20 bbl for springs, bulk, in 
their bags, and $5.20 for winters, sea- 
board. ° 

MILLFEED 


Demand is keen and mills are all short 
of supplies. An improvement in the ex- 
port demand for flour would help the 
situation greatly. Prices hold firmly at 
former levels. Bran is quoted at $26 
ton and shorts at $28, bags included, net 
cash, in mixed cars with flour, delivered, 
Ontario points. Car lots are worth $2 
ton over mixed car prices. 


WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat is scarce and 
relatively dear. Mills are paying farm- 
ers $1.12@1.15 bu for wagonloads of No. 
2 red or white at their doors, while car 
lots sell at $1.16@1.18, on track, at 
points of shipment in country. Western 
spring wheat was ey: on Friday to 
Ontario country mills at $1.353%, for No. 
1 northern, car lots, on track, delivered, 
all-rail basis; other grades at Winni- 
peg spreads. 

CEREALS 


Millers report an improving demand 
for these products, but mostly domestic. 
Prices for export are out of line with 
what buyers will pay. Some rather low 
prices to the United Kingdom are be- 
ing reported. As low as 38s, less 2 
per cent, has been accepted for oatmeal. 
At such a figure the seller must have 
lost money, as today’s asking price is 
39s 6d per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, 
for oatmeal and 42s for rolled oats. The 
domestic price for rolled oats ranges 
$3.15@3.25 per 90-lb bag, and 10 per 
cent more for oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
jobbing quantities, delivered. 

There is an improving demand for re- 
ground oat hulls. Some have been sold 
to the United States, but most of the 
inquiry at Ontario milling points is for 
shipment to Montreal. Cold weather is 
increasing the need for all kinds of 
feedingstuffs, including oat hulls, which 
are used for mixing purposes. A recent 
quotation in this correspondence seems 
to have overestimated the price available 
for oat hulls at that time, but an advanc- 
ing tendency since has brought the mar- 
ket to a basis of $17, net cash, mixed 
car basis, Montreal freights. Full cars 


would sell at $1 ton under this quota- 
tion. 


COARSE GRAINS 

There is a steady and general de- 
mand for these grains for feeding pur- 
poses. Ontario mills are handling con- 
siderable quantities of American corn, 
and chopping plants everywhere are busy 
on farmers’ orders. Deep snow and cold 
weather have increased the inquiry for 
feedingstuffs enormously. One miller 
puts the increase at 25@30 per cent over 
what would be required in milder weath- 
er. These conditions harden prices, and 
car lot quotations for oats, barley and 
rye are all —— at Ontario country 
points, though board of trade figures do 
net reflect these changes. 

Outside prices for Ontario grains are 
now as follows: No. 2 white oats, 48@52c 
bu; barley, 61@65c; rye, 86@89c,—car 
lots, pace i No. 2 Canadian western 
oats are also higher at 64c bu, all rail, 
delivered, Ontario points. No. 2 yel- 
low American. corn is steady at 89c bu, 
cars, Toronto. Recleaned whole wheat 
screenings are selling at former price of 
$22.50 ton, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Ocean freight rates on Canadian flour 

are unchanged. Quotations: United 

Kingdom 19c per 100 lbs, Rotterdam 

19c, Hamburg 19c, Canadian funds; 

Copenhagen 25c, Christiania 25c, Ameri- 
can funds. 


WwW. C. OMAND’S ESTATE 


The executors of the estate of the 
late W. C. Omand, who died on Feb. 1, 
are carrying on the business in the mean- 
time with due regard for the interests 
of the family and the value of the good- 
will that remains as a result of the 15 

ears of service Mr. Omand put into this 

usiness. It may be found necessary to 
liquidate certain of his outside invest- 
ments, but no hurried decisions are be- 
ing made. No statement as to the total 
aes of the estate is available, but the 
amount will be considerable. The Na- 
tional Trust Co., Ltd., a responsible and 
competent concern, was named in the 
will to take charge of all these matters. 


NOTES 


J. G. Wolverton, Wolverton (Ont.) 
Milling Co., Ltd., is in Cuba, combining 
business and pleasure. 

The Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., which owns 
bag factories in Montreal, Toronto and 
Winnipeg, held its annual meeting at the 
head office in Montreal this week. Net 
profits for the year 1922 were $400,554, 
compared with $100,911 in 1921. Divi- 
dends were paid in full out of this sum, 
and a substantial addition was made to 
the surplus, which now totals $409,176. 





MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que.—No change is noted 
in the market for spring wheat flour. 
Business in all directions is quiet al- 
though, in sympathy with the movement 
of grain, the tone of the market is firm. 
Little business is being done, but sales 
have taken place of odd cars of first 
patents at $7.10 bbl, seconds at $6.60 
and strong bakers at $6.40, jute, ex- 
track, less 10c for cash. 

The winter wheat flour situation is al- 
so unchanged. Demand is quiet, offer- 
ings small and market firm. A moderate 
local business is passing, odd car lots 
being sold at unchanging prices. Choice 

rades bring $5.65@5.75 bbl, secondhand 
jute, ex-track, and broken lots $5.90@6, 
ex-store. Winter wheat patents are 
quoted at $6.50 bbl, new cottons, ex- 
store. 

White corn flour is quiet at $5.20@ 
5.30 bbl, jute delivered. 

Demand for millfeed continues steady, 
and the market very firm. The amount 
of business done is limited by the some- 





what scarce supplies. Sales of bran for 
shipment to the lower provinces have 
been made by jobbers at $29@30 ton, 
including bags. 

Millers’ quotations were marked up 
on Feb. 10 to $28 ton for bran, but 
since then have vacillated slightly and 
sales have been made at $26@28, shorts 
at $28@30, middlings at $88@35, and 
pure grain moullie at $40@42, including 
bags, ex-track, 

There is no improvement visible in 
the demand for rolled oats, and the 
market is quiet, with standard grades 
quoted at $8.15@3.25 per 90-lb bag, de- 
livered. 

NOTES 

Stocks in Montreal on Feb. 16: flour, 
51,488 sacks; wheat, 862,390 bus; corn, 
1,245,295; oats, 510,175; barley, 166,719. 

Receipts of flour for the six days end- 
ing Feb. 17 totaled 42,740 sacks; meal, 
12,600; wheat, 26,393 bus; oats, 73,771; 
barley, 24,679. 

A. Schwartz, an employee at the Cen- 
tre bakery, 1072 St. Lawrence Boule- 
vard, caught his hand in the machinery 
while eperating a machine for kneading 
dough, and suffered injuries which re- 
sulted in the amputation of his third and 
fourth fingers. 

The province of Quebec’s. thirteenth 
official seed grain exhibition will be held 
in the Champlain Guard Building, Que- 
bec, on March 13-15, under the auspices 
of the department of agriculture of 
Quebec and with the co-operation of the 
federal department of agriculture. 
Prizes will be awarded for the best ex- 
hibits of seed grain. 

The staff of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., has organized a hockey team 
under the name of Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Athletic Club. Officers of the club are: 
honorary president, G. A. Morris; hon- 
orary vice president, J. C. McLaughlin; 
president, W. D. Moore; vice president, 
H. K. Hepburn; secretary, W. D. Mc- 
Murray; committee, A. O. McMurtry, R. 
Carter, H. Barry and G. R. Cameron. 

A. E. Perxs. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Wiwnnyirec, Man.—Local millers report 
a gratifying improvement in the flour 
trade, with a steady domestic demand. 
Prices continue on the same level. It has 
been difficult to secure any outside busi- 
ness, owing to the recent blizzard and the 
disorganized condition of transportation. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.50 
bbl, jute, seconds at $5.90, and first clears 
at $5.20, mixed cars, 30-day terms; cot- 
ton, 10c over this basis. Saskatchewan 
and Alberta points are 10c under Mani- 
toba, and Pacific Coast points 30@50c 
over. Bakers and other car lot buyers 
get special prices. 

MILLFEED 

While no advance was made in price 
in western Canada, there is an excellent 
demand for both bran and shorts, and 
mills can sell any quantity without effort. 
Bran is selling at $20 ton, in mixed cars 
with flour, and shorts at $22, in bags, de- 
livered, Winnipeg territory. 


WHEAT 


There is practically no improvement in 
demand, and the market is minus any new 
feature. Undoubtedly, the small volume 
of trade in existence is confined to do- 
mestic interests. Encouragement of 
some nature would be uired to stimu- 
late over-sea paces Rae Feb. 12 the 
market closed about 21%4c above the pre- 
vious Saturday, which advance was well 
maintained throughout the remainder of 
the week. Should the European question 


be settled amicably, it is quite likely the 
re market will advance still more. 
he narrow fluctuations in prices of No, 
1 northern for the week can be reai(ily 

seen from following table: 
eo Futures- — 


Cash May July 
BU BM weceseaca $1.13% $1.17% $1.17% 
WU EE béc.cetiee 1.12% 1.16% 1.15% 
WO BS cccsvcece 1.13% 1.17% 1.173% 
Bh ED 4 6 saneses 1.11% 1.15% 1.15% 
DER. BB csccdscce 1.11% 1.15% 1.15 5% 
| ee 1.12 .16 1.15% 

Basis, in store, Fort William. 


There are very few farmers’ cars coin- 
ing out, and offerings are extremely lig!t; 
this, with an indifferent demand, ma! es 
trade of small proportions. 

The severity of the weather over we:-t- 
ern Canada considerably ties up railway 
facilities, which decreases and retards 
movement of grain. Inspections for ‘he 
week avera 104 cars per day, as 
against 149 in the previous week, and 
198 for the same period a year ago. 


OATMEAL 


Replenishing of stocks and meeting 
immediate requirements is practically «ll 
the attention this market is receiving. 
Business is dull and slow, without any 
signs of more encouraging trade. Pre- 
vailing prices are same as those existing 
since mid-November. Rolled oats are 
quoted at $2.85 in 80-lb cotton bags, and 
oatmeal at $3.55 in 98-lb cotton bags, 
delivered, Winnipeg territory. 

COARSE GRAINS 

There is an exceedingly light trace 
passing in all coarse grains, but stocks 
are not heavy. The undertone is strong 
and prices fractionally higher, following 
the trend of wheat. Quotations: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 4914¢ bu; barley, 
55%c; rye, 8254c; flaxseed, $2.361,,—in 
store, Fort William. 


COMMISSION ON LAKE FREIGHTS 


The royal commission appointed by the 
dominion government to inquire into the 
charge that Canadian lake shipping con:- 
panies are making unfair charges for 
their services in carrying western grain 
opened its proceedings in Winnipeg 01 

eb. 12. One of the first witnesses calle: 
was James Stewart, president of the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., and.at one 
time chairman of the Canadian Wheai 
Board. 

Mr. Stewart stated in his evidence that 
his company was forced last year to clos: 
down its mill at Port Colborne, owing to 
excessive grain rates to that port as com- 
pared with those to Buffalo. United 
States mills were able to undersell Port 
Colborne flour in European markets as a 
direct result of this discrimination. A 
great deal of evidence of a similar nature 
will be offered by Canadian millers and 
grain men before the commission com- 
pletes its labors. Sittings are to be held 
in eastern Canada later. 


NOTES 


Mill offices in western Canada are 
handicapped by reason of the number of 
absentees due to an epidemic of sickness 
prevalent over the entire territory. 

W. J. Macdonald, of Millar, Macdonald 
& Co., milling and grain accountants, 
Winnipeg, is on his way to Montreal, 
Toronto and other points on an extended 
business trip. 

No decided improvement is reported in 
the condition of W. W. Hutchison, vice 

resident of the Lake of the Woods Mill- 

g Co., Ltd., Montreal, who suffered a 
general breakdown about two weeks ago 
when about to leave for a trip to western 
Canada. 

J. C. Millar, of Millar, Macdonald & 
Co., milling and grain accountants, Win- 
nipeg, has returned to Winnipeg from 
eastern Canada, where he was engaged 
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i ecial work. He expects to leave 
seen fe western points. Mr. Millar is 
slowly regaining strength after his recent 
operation for appendicitis. 

The governments of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta are now consid- 
ering ways and means of establishing a 
wheat board to handle this year’s crop of 
wheat in these provinces. It is doubtful 
if a feasible plan of operation will be 
found. Neither is it likely that compe- 
tent men to manage the proposed board 
will be available. 

The prairie provinces experienced one 
ot the severest blizzards of this winter 
on Feb. 18. With a temperature regis- 
tering below zero and a high wind from 
the northwest, transportation was ren- 
dered difficult. Railway traffic suffered 
most. Valiant work was done to keep 
the streets clear and, while service was 
slow and somewhat disorganized, pedes- 
trians were saved much discomfort. 

The University of Alberta announces 
the perfection of a new variety of wheat 
of the marquis type that will yield 9 or 
10 bus per acre more than the parent 
grain that has been such a favorite in 
western Canada for the last 13 or 14 
years. The yield of the new strain in 
1922 was 35 bus to the acre, as against 26 
from marquis. In 1921 the respective 
vields were 50 and 41 bus, and in 1920, 
59 and 49. 

The annual report of the hail insurance 
board of Alberta shows 1,430 claims in 
1922, compared with 5,479 in 1921. The 
losses last year were $201,679, against 
$2,149,760 the previous year. The rate of 
10 per cent in 1921 was insufficient to 
pay even the losses during the previous 
years. In 1922 the rate was 5 per cent, 
the lowest on record for the whole prov- 
ince since 1912 and, as well as paying the 
losses in full and all administration costs, 
the association has returned to the sur- 
plus and reserve fund all that was taken 
out in 1921 and a little more. 


The seed grain relief policy has been 
abandoned by the legislature of Alberta 
for 1923. There is still owing to the 
province over $5,000,000 for seed grain 
advances. Estimates have not been made 
as to the stores on hand by private com- 
panies. Some 10,000 bus are being held 
in the government cleaning plant at Ed- 
monton. Seed oats are now being sold at 
80c@$1 bu. In view of the oat crop being 
short last year and mills grinding oats 
that are suitable for seed, there is a 
tendency to hold the seed at a high price 
in the expectancy that there will be an 


acute scarcity. 
L. E. Gray. 


VANCOUVER 


Vancouver, B. C.—Domestic flour 
business has been without feature, de- 
mand being exceptionally slow. Bakers 
continue to draw their regular require- 
ments from the mills on old contracts, 
but absolutely no new business has been 
done. 

Export demand is also very quiet, par- 
ticularly from the Orient, due no doubt 
to the Chinese New Year holidays, and 
no resumption of business in that direc- 
tion is anticipated until after the termi- 
nation of this period of celebration, on 
Feb. 19. Business with Japan is usually 
very quiet at this time, and 1923 is no 
exception. The Japanese do not appear 
to have any confidence in the recent ad- 
vance in prices, and undoubtedly will 
remain out of the market until some 
recession is experienced. 

Current prices are still out of line with 
the ideas of United Kingdom and con- 
tinental buyers, notwithstanding the low 
freight rates, which are quoted nominal- 
ly at 30s. This is considered the mini- 
mum freight rate which may reasonably 
be expected, although it is suggested that 
slightly lower rates might be obtained on 
firm bids. Heavy flour shipments con- 
tinue to pass through this port to the 
Orient and the United Kingdom on old 
contracts. During January total ship- 
ments to the Orient were 42,531 bbls and 
to the United Kingdom 7,000, compared 
with 19,633 to the Orient and 21,064 to 
a United Kingdom during January, 


WHEAT 
The Vancouver market has been rath- 
er quiet. Oriental buyers are tempo- 
rarily out of it, and United Kingdom 
buyers appear to be able to secure wheat 











cheaper from other countries and are 
not anxious to pay the big premiums over 
Winnipeg spot values at which western 
Canadian wheat is now held. The pre- 
mium for shipment to Vancouver has 
eased off considerably, and No. 1 north- 
ern is easily obtainable for February 
shipment here at Ic over Winnipeg May. 
Local buyers are also bidding Ic over 
May for No. 2 northern to take care 
of sales made previously to the Orient. 
Heavy shipments of wheat are leaving 
Vancouver almost daily, and there are 
sufficient orders for sacked wheat now in 
hand to keep all available local facilities 
well employed until the end of April. 

Shipments of wheat to the United 
Kingdom and the Continent from Van- 
couver for the current grain year up to 
Feb. 14 were: No. 1 northern, 8,901,255 
bus; No. 2, 1,463,242; No. 3, 104,149; 
total, 10,468,746. Shipments to the Orient 
for the same period were 1,515,834 bus, 
all of No. 1 or No. 2 northern, almost 
evenly divided. 

The new South American market has 
already absorbed 150,000 bus, and an 
additional 50,000 have been booked for 
early March shipment. It is understood 
that there are further sales made which 
have not been reported. 


OATS 
There is very little demand, either do- 
mestic or export, for oats. Buyers for 
domestic purposes, anticipating a short- 
age, made liberal provision for require- 
ments early in the fall, and shipments 
are now arriving at $6@8 ton under 
present values. During the year only 
152,600 bus have been exported to the 
United Kingdom and the Continent. In 
January, 366,000 bus were shipped to 
the Orient, this being the first oriental 
business in oats during the present crop 
year. 
MILLFEED 
Millfeeds seem to be harder to get, 
and the recent unseasonable weather has 
increased the demand. 


NOTES 

Good business is reported in all cereals. 
Prices are unchanged but firm, with a 
very even and satisfactory inquiry. 

The heaviest snowfall since 1916 com- 
pletely paralyzed traffic in western Brit- 
ish Columbia, and Vancouver in particu- 
lar, on Feb. 14 and 15. Coastwise ship- 
ping was also badly demoralized. Over 
two feet of snow fell in the city, and up 
country the fall was much _ heavier. 
From Feb, 10 to 14 the temperature was 
10 above zero, the lowest for some years. 

H. M. Cameron. 





HEARINGS ON RYE GRADES 

Hearings upon proposed official grain 
standards for rye, to be established and 
promulgated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture under the United States grain 
standards act effective on or about July 
1, 1923, will be held by the chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, or 
his representatives, at New Orleans, Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and New York. 

Producers of grain, millers, merchants, 
manufacturers, bankers, grain inspectors, 
members of exchanges, warehousers, car- 
riers, and other persons interested are 
invited to be present at these nee 
Opportunity for oral discussion will be 
afforded to as many as practicable. 
Written communications received on or 
before March 10 will be considered. These 
should be sent to the chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

The hearings will be held as follows: 
Feb. 26, 10 a.m., New Orleans, St. Charles 
Hotel; Feb. 28, 10 am., Chicago, Fort 
Dearborn Hotel; March 1, 10 a.m., Min- 
neapolis, Assembly Room, Court House; 
March 7, 10 a.m., New York City, Board 
of Managers Room, New York Produce 
Exchange. 





EXPANDING EXPORTS TO ORIENT 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to sur- 
veys of last year’s American export busi- 
ness, while there has been a considerable 
falling off in both Europe and Latin 
America, there Was a most encouraging 
expansion in many lines in the Orient. 
Many officials charged with trade pro- 
motion believe that the Far East now 
holds the ——- possibilities for per- 
manent and profitable American markets 


of any quarter of the globe. 
oOHN MarRINAN. 
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The flour market during the week was 
quiet, with little buying, and the big 
drop in wheat prices toward the close 
brought an unsettled condition that un- 
dermined any confidence buyers might 
have been working up. It was generally 
felt that mills would accept business at 
10@30c less than their asking price, de- 
pending upon their anxiety to do busi- 
ness, although some telegraphed their 
representatives they felt the break would 
be but temporary and no reductions 
whatever would be made from their 
quotations. 

Another request from mills that was 
general was for shipping directions, de- 
sired in some cases almost more than 
orders. It may be a fact or it may be 
merely a bluff, that the supplies in bak- 
ers’ and jobbers’ hands are sufficient to 
carry them well into the spring, but at 
any rate it is effectively keeping them 
from taking any very vital interest in 
purchasing. There is a general feeling 
that the better grades are growing scarc- 
er and that buyers are not making prop- 
er provision for their future needs, but 
until this opinion extends beyond those 
who merely have flour to sell, it will not 
affect the volume of purchases very 
strongly. 

Flour is still being offered on spot well 
below mills’ quotations—in a few cases 
the asking price being almost a “what- 
will-you-give-me” one. 

In spring wheat flours the price 
dropped about 20c on the break, but the 
business done on these flours was largely 
of a routine character, and the concerns 


‘which cover territory outside the metro- 


politan district reported better business 
than those which do not. 

Kansas flours also were quiet, and in 
the rye market there was little new 
business, as the trade is well stocked. 
Old business was being cleaned up well, 
with asking prices ranging $5@5.40, and 
selling prices $4.75@5.15. 

In the export market, inquiries pro- 
duced but moderate sales. There seemed 
renewed interest in business to the West 
Indies, though of course business to the 


Near East was held up. Among requests . 


for flour made to American consuls 
abroad was one from Turkey, but it 
would seem as though unsettled condi- 
tions will prevent trading there for some 
time. 

Quotations after the break in wheat 
were as follows: spring fancy patents 
$7.20@7.50, standard patents $6.40@6.90, 
clears $5.75@6; hard winter short patent 
$6.30@6.90, standard patent $5.90@6.30, 
clears $5.25@5.40; soft winter straights, 
$5.75@6; rye, $5@5.40,—all in jutes. 


RETURNS FROM HAGUE RULES HEARING 


F. H. Price, export agent for the 
Millers’ National Federation, on his re- 
turn from the hearing on the Hague 
Rules in Washington on Feb. 13-14, said 
that the principal opponent was the meat 
packers’ institute, which seeks to impose 
the same kind of responsibility on steam- 
ship companies as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission imposes on railroad 
companies, notwithstanding the fact that 
the railroad companies are all under gov- 
ernment regulation and carrying on 
business wholly within the United States, 
while on the high seas no government has 
control, as they are free to all peoples, 
so it would be impossible to hold an 
international steamship carrier to cmb 
regulations as a nation can impose on its 
own rail carriers. 

Holding a water carrier coming to 
or from this country to a greater reli- 





ability than he is willing to accept would 
simply mean driving the American flag 
off the high seas and putting upon 
American exports a tax of transporta- 
tion not borne by other nations. 


NOTES 

J. A. Lenhardt, since Feb. 1, has been 
handling the account of the David Stott 
Flour Mills, of Detroit, in the metropoli- 
tan district. 

P. A. S. Franklin, president of the 
International Mercantile Marine Co., re- 
turned on Feb. 11 from a trip to Europe, 
aboard the Baltic. 

J. F. Armstrong, sales manager of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
visited J. N. Claybrook, the mill’s New 
York representative, during the week 
ended Feb, 17. 

The possibility of leases on piers 20 
and 21 not being renewed by the Erie 
Railroad will not affect flour shipments, 
but only those of perishable foodstuffs, 
such as fruit, etc. 

Frank Knighton will leave on Feb. 21 
with Mrs. Knighton for a week’s vaca- 
tion in and around Quebec, Ont., where 
they will enjoy the skiing, skating and 
other winter sports. 

Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, attended the convention of New 
York State Wholesale Grocers in New 
York City, Feb. 14-15, 

J. F. French, of Welch & French, New 
York flour brokers, left Feb. 12 to visit 
his connections in Chicago and the North- 
west. The trip will probably be of 
about 10 days’ duration. 

Carl Sommer-Larsen, 59 Pearl Street, 
representative of Noedisk Oversoisk 
Handelsselstab, was expelled from the 
New York Produce Exchange by action 
of the board of managers on Feb. 15. 

Fred J. Lingham, president of the 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co. Lock- 
port, and Charles L. Roos, secretary of 
the Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kan- 
sas, visited the New York market the 
week ending Feb. 17. 

An Associated Press dispatch from 
Moscow advises that Russian grain is 
being exported by way of Petrograd, 
Helsingfors and Odessa, and that ship- 
ments are not expected to exceed 20,- 
000,000 bus. The proceeds, according to 
government statements, are to be de- 
voted to the purchase of agricultural im- 
plements. 

At a meeting of the Flour Club, on 
Feb. 13, the auditing committee reported 
that during the year five members had 
died, 14 resigned and 11 had been strick- 
en from the roll, against which 16 new 
members had been elected, bringing the 
total up to 195. The entertainment com- 
mittee reported progress in its plans for 
the annual dinner. 

Freight rate quotations here on Ship- 
ping Board service to Rotterdam were 
8c per 100 lbs for grain and 17c per 100 
Ibs for flour, so apparently the 5c dif- 
ferential agreed upon between flour and 
grain is not being observed. The gen- 
eral opinion on the street is that the 
agreement is not being adhered to, but 
is being gradually dropped. 

A Department of Commerce report 
says that, notwithstanding the insistent 
demands that the prohibition of foreign 
wheat be continued, it is confidently be- 
lieved that Spain will import at least 
200,000 tons of it. The price of wheat in 
Spain is still higher than in 1917 and 50 
per cent higher than 1914,-showing Span- 
ish wheat cannot compete with North or 
South American wheat in price. 

An interesting booklet has been issued 
by Furness, Withy & Co. Ltd., giving 
a draft of the international bill of lad- 
ing convention, and a simple and under- 
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standable exposition of some of the fun- 
damental conditions relating to bills of 
lading. ‘The pamphlet is conveniently 
indexed, the definitions are clear, and 
supplementing, as it does, a previous is- 
sue covering the Hague Rules, it should 
be very helpful to shippers and con- 
signees. Of the former booklet 20,000 
copies were distributed, and this interest 
led to the compiling of the present one. 


The New York State Waterways As- 
sociation has drafted a bill for presen- 
tation to the legislature in an endeavor 
to solve the problem of building and 
operating barges for carrying freight 
on the State Barge Canal. At the pres- 
ent time there are not enough boats 
for operation on the canal, and could 
sufficient and proper ones be supplied, 
grain, according to F. E. Gardner, secre- 
tary of the New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation, could be profitably 
carried at 6c bu, whereas in some cases 
in the past barge owners have been get- 
ting as high as lic, making a large 
profit. 

The New York Produce Exchange has 
passed a resolution indorsing the resolu- 
tion of the Merchants’ Association which 
is leading the attack on the state trades 
commission. The bill creating this com- 
mission, which is now before the Senate 
committee at Albany, will delegate the 
widest powers of inquisition ever given 
to any body in the country’s history. 
Under the provisions of the measure, 
the association feels, the commission, or 
any clerk designated by it, could enter 
the offices of any business concern and 
examine all its books, even its secret 
formule. While none of the Lockwood 
committee’s investigations covered the 
flour trade, it did go into other legiti- 
mate businesses and in a manner which 
proved its powers were entirely suf- 
ficient to bring out any information it 
required. 





BUFFALO 


Burrawo, N. Y.—Flour mills generally 
report conditions far from satisfactory. 
Long expected improvement in the mar- 
ket has not materialized in the degree 
for which millers had hoped, but prices 
hold steady. While freight embargoes 
have been lifted, movement is not so good 
as shippers would like. There has been 
serious congestion in tidewater terminals. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeeds have advanced $1 ton, with 
the price for bran and middlings steady 
around $32.75, Buffalo. Some of the mills 
are reported to be very well sold up. ‘The 
week ending Feb. 17 was marked by 
greatly decreased activity of resellers. In 
the previous week they were cutting as 
much as $1.50 ton from mill prices, sales 
as low as $31.50 being reported. Re- 
sellers are not offering anything below 
$32.50 now, and are reported to have 
obtained $33 in some instances. The 
market is fairly strong. Western mill- 
feeds are being quoted at $36.50@37, 
Boston. 

Linseed oil meal has advanced $1@2 as 
the result of a strengthened demand, 
and is now being quoted at $51@52 ton, 
compared with $50@ 50.50 a week or 10 
days ago. The output of the Archer- 
Daniels local plant is reported sold until 
March 31, while other mills have sub- 
stantial unfilled orders. Resellers who 
were anxious to do business 10 days ago 
have little of this feed in their hands 
now. Production has been substantially 
increased. 

There is an excellent demand for track 
and transit cottonseed meal, with prices 
up $1@1.75 to these new quotations, all 
t.o.b., Boston: 43 per cent, #56.755 41 per 
cent, $55.25; 36 per cent, $52.25. Transit 
meal is commanding premiums. 

Hominy is only fairly strong at $36.75 
@37, Boston. There is a fairly good sup- 
ply, but the trade is not disposed to buy 
freely at this price. 
in good demand. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


While the rather light demand for ex- 
port grain has slowed up elevator opera- 
tions to some extent, there is little doubt 
that the storage fleet will be completely 
unloaded by the time the navigation sea- 
son opens. 

More than half of the storage grain 
has now been unloaded, less than 13,000,- 
000 bus remaining afloat in the harbor 


. son of the 


Transit gluten is. 


here. During the week ending Feb. 12 
the elevators took 2,200,000 bus from the 
fleet, but this total is not likely to be 
reached again until there is an increased 
movement toward tidewater. 

First charters to bring spring car 
from the Head of the alee be a 
made, all at 4c bu, despite shippers’ ef- 
forts to shade that figure. These con- 
tracts call for loading during the first 
10 days of the season. 

It is predicted that grain bottoms may 
be rather scarce during the early part 
of the season, due to an anticipated heavy 
movement of coal and ore, but it is un- 
derstood a number of additional charters 
can be made at the 4c rate. The Mont- 
real and canal rates are still in a tenta- 
tive stage. 

NOTES 


R. N. McDonald, of A. S. McDonald 
& Co., Boston, called on the Buffalo trade 
recently. 

J. A. Walter, of the J. A. Walter Mill- 
ing Co., is home after a business trip to 
New England. 

Among recent Minneapolis visitors at 
the Buffalo Corn Exchange were H. L. 
Cobb and Don Kern. 


Work of razing the old Curtiss eleva- 
tor, which was damaged by fire several 
years ago, is nearing completion. 

Canadian grain interests were repre- 
sented in Buffalo recently by G. F. 
Briggs, of Winnipeg, and J. H. Campbell, 
of Fort William. 

A protracted period of unusually se- 
vere winter weather has delayed con- 
struction on the new elevator and mill 
projects in the Buffalo district. 

W. S. Farrington, former president of 
the General Flour & Feed Co., renewed 
old acquaintances by a recent visit among 
friends in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building. 

Firemen were called to the Washburn- 
Crosby Co.’s mill on Feb. 15, when a 
cap of the sprinkler system blew off and 
an alarm was sounded. Trifling damage 
was done, 

John A. Seymour, Jr., president of the 
Seymour-Wood Grain Co., had as his 
— on the Corn Exchange recently 
> S. Chase, of Salina, Kansas, and D. 
J. Davis, of Delevan, N. Y. 

An involuntary bankruptcy proceeding 
has been instituted in the United States 
district court here by creditors of the 
J. L. Randazzo Ce., Inc., wholesale gro- 


cers and flour dealers, Rochester, N. Y.° 


Godfrey Morgan, manager of elevators 
for Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., gave 
an address on traffic conditions before the 
traffic and transportation group of the 
buffalo Chamber of Commerce at a re- 
cent meeting. 

It is announced that some of the new 
steam turbine-electric drive canal barges 
of the McDougal-Duluth Terminal & 
Warehouse Corporation will be ready for 
cargoes og in the 1923 navigation sea- 

ew York state waterway. 

Congestion of grain traffic on the Erie 
Railroad between Buffalo and tidewater 
was greatly reduced a few days ago when 
the New York state superintendent of 
public works gave the railroad company 
permission to place 1,100 cars of grain, 
which were held in the tidewater yards, 
in the new state elevator. 

Speaking before the Buffalo Purchas- 
ing Agents’ Association, Henry W. Hill, 
chairman of the canal committee of the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, declared 
1,200 boats were registered last season 
on the state waterway. He said the canal 
was now physically capable, and equipped 
to handle all prospective tonnage tribu- 
tary to water carriage. 


Alfred S. Miner, formerly of the On- 
tario Milling Co., of Oswego, will estab- 
lish a brokerage business, specializing in 
grains, feeds and split cars. He will 
cover central New York, representing 
Burns Bros., of Buffalo, in selling grain, 
and Callanan Bros., also of Buffalo, in 
feedstuffs. Mr. Miner’s uarters 
will be in Oswego until June, when he will 
open offices in Syracuse. 


George E. Brown died a few days “go 
at his home in Andover, N. Y., aged 76. 
He conducted a grist mill at Andover 
for more than 40 years. Four years ago 
he and Mrs. Brown observed their fifti- 
eth wedding anniversary. Mr. Brown 
was prominent in church and fraternal 
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circles, and enjoyed a wide acquaintance 
throughout western New York. The 
widow and three children survive. 


P. D. Fannestocx. 





BALTIMORE 

Bartimore, Mp.—Flour had its ups 
and downs in the week ending Feb. 17, 
due to the wide fluctuations. in wheat, 
yet it closed practically the same as on 
Feb. 10. On Thursday’s drop some of 
the northwestern mills got insistent for 
business, being most liberal and accom- 
modating as regards price, quantity and 
time of shipment, but they apparently 
overlooked the fact that buyers here, as 
elsewhere, for some unaccountable rea- 
son, seldom do any purchasing on de- 
clining markets. 

Springs were unsettled and neglected, 
first patents closing nominally at $7@ 
7.25; standard patents, $6.50@6.75,—in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55ce more in wood, 5@ 
15¢ less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. 
Some mills were apparently ready to 
meet the buyers on their own terms, but 
the buyers could not be found; the drop 
in the temperature and market caused 
them to hibernate. However, there were 
some very tempting prices available on 
Thursday, low day. 

Hard winters were a trifle steadier 
though inactive, short patents at the 
close ranging nominally $6.60@6.85; 
straights, $6.10@6.35,—in 98-lb cottons; 
45@55c more in wood, 5@1éc less in jute, 
or 15@30c less in bulk. The trade can’t 
enthuse over hard winters at the dis- 
count at which they are offered under 
springs and the fact that they fail to 
tighten up to any extent by reason of 
the dry and freezing weather which has 
visited the Southwest. Still, the breach 
was narrowed a trifle this week. 

Soft winters were a shade easier and 
dull, short patents closing nominally at 
$6.50@6.75; near-by straights, $5.60@ 
5.85,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in 
wood, 5@15c less in jute, or 15@30c less 
in bulk. Tributary mills, in instances, 
sold some good patent early at $6.90@7 
or over in cotton to out-of-town trade; 
local buyers have been able to do a little 
better than: that, but have held off. 
Near-by straights are offered at all sorts 
of prices, but the strictly first class 
brands are generally held firm at quota- 
tions. While some mills were claimed 
to be quoting good stock at $5.50, cotton, 
others were turning down offers of $5.65. 
The trading was limited. 

City mills ran moderately and found 
domestic trade better than export, the 
latter being exceptionally quiet. They 
reduced their spring wheat flour 25c bbl, 
and advanced their feed $1 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 21,686 
bbls; destined for export, 9,625. 


NOTES 


Of the 222,894 bus wheat received here 
in the week ending Feb. 17, 222,035 were 
destined for export. 

Fred C. Vincent, vice president Si- 
monds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, was a recent visitor here. 

John H. MacMillan, of the Cargill Ele- 
vator Co., grain, Minneapolis, has applied 
for membership in the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Exports from here for the current 
week included 4,508 bbls flour and 1,302,- 
954 bus grain—293,565 wheat, 478,572 
corn, 522,404 rye and 8,413 malt. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, 
closed the current week in this market 
at lc under No. 2 red winter, as against 
1%c under the previous week and 1%c 
under last year. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 27, 1922, to Feb. 17, 1923, 293,986 
bus; year ago, 249,973; Range of prices 
for the week ending Feb. 17, 85@89c; 
last year, 653, @691,c. 

The Tawes Baking Co., Crisfield, Md., 
capital stock $50,000, par value $50, to 
conduct a general baking business, has 
been incorporated by James B., A. Well- 
ington and J. Millard Tawes. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1922, to Feb. 17, 1923, 1,123,011 bus; 
same period last year, 920,267. Range 
of prices for the week ending Feb. 17, 
$1.01@1.384,; last year, $1.323,@1.3614. 

The L Yeast Corporation has 
been a a permit to build a one- 
story steel storage tank on South Hud- 
son Street, west of Twelfth. It is to be 








30x30, and will cost $3,000. The Ham- 
mond Iron Works are the builders. 

William H. Hayward, formerly treas- 
urer C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., operating 
the Patapsco Flouring Mills, but who 
for the past year has been connected 
with the Commercial Union of America, 
Inc., grain, flour and cereals, New York, 
was here during the current week. 


The flour committee of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce for the current 
year, as nominated by President Rey- 
nolds and confirmed by the board, ‘is 
composed of A. W. Mears, J. Ross 
Myers, William C. Scott, Charles |], 
Dorsey and George E. Simmonds. 


The Delisle made her first sailing on 
Feb. 10 from Baltimore to Porto Rico 
for the Porto Rico Steamship Co., carry- 
ing both freight and passengers. ‘Ihe 
new company also owns and operates the 
Governor John Lind and Major Wheeler, 
which, with the Delisle, it recently pur- 
chased from the Baltimore Steamship 
Co. 


The Baltimore Flour Club held its 
monthly meeting, Feb. 15, in the dirce- 
tors’ room of the Chamber of Commerc. 
The attendance was small and, with 
President Mears in Florida, Vice Presi- 
dent J. Ross Myers presided. Aside 
from the routine business transacted, te 
club decided to hold its annual meeting 
and election of officers next month ex- 
clusive of the ladies, and subscribed to 
a movement looking to a reduction in 
telegraph and telephone charges. It is 
the impression that President Mears will 
refuse re-election, owing to his many 
engagements, and that Vice President 
Myers will be elected as his successor. 


The board of directors of the Mary- 
land Farm Bureau Federation, said to 
represent more than 10,000 farmers of 
the state, held a meeting at the Hotel 
Rennert, this city, on Feb. 15. In his 
address to the board, President E. A. 
Cohill is reported to have said, in part: 
“Our aim is to get every farmer to cv- 
operate in the marketing of producls. 
By using up-to-date methods we can 
reduce the cost of commodities to tlie 
public and at the same time increase 
the profit to the farmer. Our aim is 
to get rid of competition among the 


farmers and modernize the present 
methods of doing business. One of our 
principal desires is to get rid of the 


speculator.” It is said the dues of the 
federation are $10 a year. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass.—The recent upward 
turn in wheat prices at milling points, 
and a consequent forcing up of flour 
values, checked demand to a materia! 
extent during the week ending Feb. 1’. 
While stocks of flour here and at othe: 
New England points are only fair, wit! 
recent arrivals light on account of se 
vere winter weather, the trade has been 
reluctant to raise limits as to what it 
would pay. 

The most unsatisfactory feature of the 
local situation is that many of the mills 
and their selling agents have given little 
attention to it. Some of them are will- 
ing and anxious to do business at the old 
range of prices if the bids made are 
for fair-sized lots of flour. In order to 
do this it is stated that certain mills have 
been making prices actually below cost 
of production, which has given the tradc 
the impression that everything is to be 
gained by holding off. 

Jobbers and other receivers state that 
they are besieged with salesmen, each 
willing in almost every instance to do a 
little better than the other as regards 
price. In this way the prospective pur- 
chaser is able to set almost his own fig- 
ure. The explanation is made that the 
mills are willing to quote low prices in 
order to keep running and reduce over- 
head expense. New England seems to 
be used as a dumping ground. 

Forward sales recently have been good, 
but shipping directions come in slowly 
and millers’ agents are getting anxious 
to clean up closely before the expected 
spring break in’ milifeeds, as new flour 
for distant delivery must be figured on 
that basis. This may explain in a meas- 
ure why some mills have been willing 
to accept as low as $6.45 bbl, in sacks, 
for standard spring patents in large lots, 
and why certain Minneapolis mills were 
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selling close to $7, in sacks, during the 
ast two weeks. 

February has been a quiet month in 
the local flour trade. Carload orders 
have been far from plentiful. Buyers 
appear to have covered their pressing 
needs, and possibly have enough on mill 
books to cover the next 60 days. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 

PuitapetpH1A, Pa.——A few fair-sized 
transactions in flour were noted early in 
the week ending Feb. 17, but later, with 
the break in wheat, demand fell off and 
at the close there is very little being 
accomplished. The market closes weak 
to sell, but without important quotable 
change. Export demand is light. 


NOTES 


Dominic Cini’s macaroni factory, 1126- 
1132 South Ninth Street, was burned on 
Feb. 12. 

Joseph P. Rodgers, flour salesman, has 
applied for membership in the Commer- 
cial Exchange. 

Among the visitors on ’change recent- 
ly were J. F. Armstrong, of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co, New Ulm, Minn., 
Thomas L. Roos, flour man, Wellington, 
Kansas, and A. M. Conners, sales man- 
ager Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Geyelin & Co., local representatives of 
the Dollar Steamship Co., announce that 
the American steamship Virginia Dollar 
will be placed on berth here late next 
month for sailing to Far East and 
Straits Settlement ports. There has been 
increasing offer of cargo here for Japan 
and northern China. Frequency of the 
Dollar sailings has not been determined. 
The announced itinerary is Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila and 
Singapore. 

Committees for 1923 in the Chamber of 
Commerce are announced by President 
Charles P. Vaughan as follows: merchant 
marine, Joseph N. Pew, Jr., J. L. Ack- 
erson, William J. Conlen, George Dallas 
Dixon, Anthony L. Geyelin, William O. 
Hempstead and Daniel Whitney; harbor 
and navigation, Joseph F. Hasskarl, Wil- 
liam E. Barnard, F. S. Groves, John W. 
Liberton, James A. McGann, Harvey C. 
Miller, Walter T. Moore, C. B. Munshow- 
er and Wilfred H. Schoff. 

Samuet S. Danrets, 


ROCHESTER 


Rocnester, N. Y.—The flour market 
for the week ending Feb. 17 was slow. 
Some mills, with nothing urgent on their 
books, were idle; others ran on greatly 
reduced capacity. Under the conditions, 
the total output of spring patents is one 
of the smallest in recent months. There 
has been a little inquiry, but mostly with 
the inquirer disposed to name his own 
price. The few sales of patents made 
were at figures that left nothing to the 
miller. 

The nearest offset to this condition 
is the relatively active demand for lower 
grades, with mills able to show a trifle 
of profit. Some are sold two or three 
weeks ahead on clears at the present 
rate of production, and none have any 
accumulation of low grade. Going quo- 
tations: spring patents, $7.65@7.75 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $8; 
spring straights, $7.50, cotton 98’s, most- 
ly local; bakers patent, $7.25@7.40, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; first clears, 
$6.25@6.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $6.50; low grade, $4.25, jute, car 
lots, Boston. 

Soft wheat flour is still in the dol- 
drums, with little sign of improvement. 
Some mills, for the first time in a year, 
have been about closed down, taking the 
opportunity to make repairs. There has 
been a little inquiry, but at prices that 
could not be met. Soft wheat stocks 
here are small, and farmers are bullish. 
Under such a combination, it is pay the 
price or leave it alone. Mills are in no 
position to jockey for business and a 
cut in prices comes entirely out of the 
flour and not out of the grain... 

Best brands winter straights are held 
at $6.70@6.80 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $6.50@6.75. There is lit- 
tle cha in either entire wheat or 
graham flours. The market is inactive, 
with most shipments in small lots in 
mixed cars. Entire wheat is offered at 
$7.40@7.50 bbl, and graham at $6.30@ 
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6.35, both basis cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton rate points. 

There is practically nothing doing in 

e flour. Millers have cut prices so 
that they can just get out whole, but 
all to no purpose. There is not enough 
business in sight to warrant much grind- 
ing, and the output is the smallest in 
months. Best white brands are offered 
at $5.60@5.70 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston. Western brands too slow to 
establish any real quotations. 

Feed continues to be the bright spot 
in the milling business, but the drawback 
is the small output that otherwise might 
absorb some overhead and ease off on 
flour, Prices are generally $2@3 higher, 
with shipments mostly in mixed cars, and 
some mills out of the market account of 
sales ahead. Quotations: spring bran, 
$36@37 ton, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; 
local, $382@33; winter bran, $83@34, 
sacked, mostly local; spring middlings, 
$38, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, 
$33@34; winter middlings, $35, sacked, 
mostly local. Rye feed firm at $80@31, 
sacked, mostly jobbing. Western feeds 
firm, with prices unchanged. Ground 
oats $37 ton and corn meal $36, both 
bulk, delivered. Corn meal, table qual- 
ity, firm at $2.50 per 100 lbs. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as _ re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
NE ee eee oe eee 3,900 21 

5,300 28 

Of this week’s total, 3,000 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 700 winter. and 200 


rye. 
T. W. Kwapp. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va.—Conditions in the flour 
trade have been somewhat upset. The 
sharp decline in the market on Feb. 8, 
which upset the calculations of buyers 
who had begun to feel the necessity of 
covering for their needs, has had a ten- 
dency to curtail dealing. Mills which 
had been urging their customers to come 
in for their requirements were forced to 
reduce their quotations, but very little 
business has resulted. Winter wheat top 
patents are quoted at $6.65@6.85, stand- 
ard patents $6.30@6.60, northwestern 
spring patents $6.90@7.25, with adver- 
tised brands 50@75c more. Kansas hard 
wheat flours not much in demand, but 
quoted at $6.75@7.25. 

Feed prices declined during the cur- 
rent week, and very little buying has 
been noted. Most mills are selling flour 
and feed in mixed cars only. Coarse 
northwestern spring bran is quoted at 
$34.25@35, middlings $35@38, winter 
middlings $38@40, and red dog $41@42. 


CORN MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Thomas L, Moore, of Richmond, was 
re-elected president of the North Caro- 
lina and Virginia Corn Millers’ Associa- 
tion, at its annual meeting here Feb. 15, 
and J. W. Brown, of Petersburg, secre- 
tary. The board of directors, represent- 
ing all the mills in the association, were 
re-elected. 

The convention was held in Norfolk 
at the invitation of J. H. Cofer, presi- 
dent of the Virginia Milling Corpora- 
tion, which was recently formed by the 
consolidation of the three leading corn 
meal plants in Norfolk and Suffolk. The 
delegates to the convention were his 
guests during the convention. 

On account of illness of members, un- 
favorable weather conditions, and other 
causes, the attendance was small. The 
business sessions occupied about two 
hours, after which Mr. Cofer took the 
delegation on a tour of the commercial 
sections of the city and the waterfront 
district. 

The necessity of combining interests 
in the corn milling business was stressed 
at the convention, in discussions led by 
Mr. Cofer. He explained to the millers 
how he effected the consolidation of the 
three independent mills here, and de- 
clared that only through such mergers 
could the corn miller hope to survive. 

* #*# 

W. R. Meech, local manager for the 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., millers, Ligonier, 
Ind., is on a tour of Georgia and the 
Carolinas, visiting the trade. 

Josern A. Lesuiz. 


MINIMIZING DAMAGES 


A Court Decision on the Point That One 
Aggrieved by a Contract Breach Must 
Hedge Against Injury 

By reasoning somewhat akin to the 
idea that the mere fact that one man 
may wrongfully shove another off a dock 
does not excuse the latter from refusing 
to avail himself of a life preserver 
thrown within his grasp, it is uniformly 
held by the courts that, although a party 
to a contract for a sale of goods may 
unjustifiably break his agreement, the 
other is still bound to exercise a reason- 
able degree of prudence to minimize the 
resulting loss. And so far as the ag- 
grieved party refuses to avail himself 
of plain opportunities to reduce the ac- 
tual damages sustained by him there can 
be no recovery. 

A practical application of the point 
was made by the St. Louis court of ap- 
peals in the case of Saxony Mills vs. 
Huck, 208 S.W. 792. The mills sued 
to recover a balance due on a note given 
for flour deliveries, and the defendant 
counterclaimed damages on the follow- 
ing stated grounds: 

Defendant, a manufacturing baker, 
bought flour from plaintiff under a rep- 
resentation by the salesman that it was 
of merchantable quality and suited to 
defendant’s business. But the goods de- 
livered included flour of inferior quality, 
flour that was dark, decayed and moldy. 
He testified that bread made of this 
flour would not rise, and that his bread 
sales fell off while the flour was being 
used by him. 

Trial of the suit resulted in a judg- 
ment in favor of defendant on his coun- 
terclaim, but the court of appeals has 
reversed it and remanded the case for 
a new trial on reasoning as follows: 

“The trial court admitted evidence 
tending to prove a loss of business on 
the part of the defendant covering a 
period of some weeks immediately fol- 
lowing the receipt of the flour by the 
defendant, when, according to defend- 
ant’s own testimony, the alleged bad 
quality of the flour was discovered the 
night of its arrival, and good flour could 
have been bought by the defendant at 
retail in the city where the defendant’s 
bakery was located... . 

“While in general the measure of dam- 
ages in an action for breach of warranty 
is ‘the difference between the value which 
the thing sold would have had at the 
time of the sale if it had been sound or 
corresponding to the warranty, and its 
actual value with the defect, where an 
article is warranted fit for a particular 
purpose the purchaser can recover his 
damages caused by an attempt to use it 
for that purpose,’ but where it is sought 
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to recover for consequential damages 
on a breach of warranty the plaintiff 
himself must be without fault. 

“In the case before us the defendant, 
according to his own testimony, realized 
the night that the flour Pome when he 
used it to make his first batch of bread, 
that it was unfit for his purpose; and he 
testified that he could have bought flour 
in Crystal City, where his bakery was 
located, at retail. 

“In view of this testimony, defendant 
could not go on using the flour, as he 
testified he did, for some three weeks, 
though he knew that day after day more 
than one half of the bread sold was be- 
ing returned as unfit for use, and that 
in addition it meant a loss of trade. . . . 

“We hold, in view of defendant’s own 
testimony, it was his duty, when he 
found out the character of the flour and 
that it was unfit for his use, to have 
stopped the use thereof, and thus have 
minimized his losses. Therefore, de- 
fendant should not have been permitted 
to adduce testimony as to the damage he 
suffered by reason of his continued use 
of the flour after he knew that it was 
unfit for making bread.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





AMERICAN FLOUR VERSUS RICE 

Rice has become a poor third, com- 
pared to corn and wheat flour, in the diet 
of the Chinese of Antung province and 
the surrounding country of southern 
Manchuria, according to a report re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce 
from Consul W. R. Langdon, Antung. 
Of the three kinds of wheat flour seen 
on the Antung market, American is the 
only foreign variety, the others coming 
from Shanghai and Manchuria. A cer- 
tain amount of flour manufactured in 
Harbin must always be imported to mix 
with other brands in order to give the 
steamed Chinese substitutes for bread the 
glutinous properties required by native 
taste, but otherwise the flour that can be 
delivered cheapest, even though it be by 
the narrowest margin, captures the mar- 
ket. In 1921, about 13,000 bags of 
American flour were sold in Antung. 





INDIA’S WHEAT ACREAGE 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The area seeded 
_to wheat in India for the 1923 crop is 
estimated to be 29,511,000 acres, accord- 
ing to the first official estimate just re- 
ceived by the Department of Agriculture 
from the International Institute of Ag- 
riculture at Rome. This estimate is 
1,277,000 acres greater than the final 
estimate of the wheat acreage for 1922 
in India, and nearly 500,000 more than 
the average pre-war (1909-13) acreage. 
The condition of the crop is reported 
good, and a favorable yield is antici- 
pated. JoHN Marrinan. 








Minneapolis-Duluth Grain Receipts 
Receipts of grain at Minneapolis and Duluth, as compiled by the Cargill Elevator Co., 
from Aug, 1, 1922, to Jan. 31, 1923, with comparisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 























DULUTH 

Wheat— 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
EEE re eRe Te eT 12,321 8,838 10,340 3,940 58,192 9,435 
DE 55.54.4846 am Waa wna eee 371 3,505 317 883 4,062 418 
EE ce heveacecctereetecpeees 31,821 27,327 21,871 4,978 23,873 5,921 
DO hvevsss wnWhoduae weeeke 6% 44,513 39,670 32,528 9,801 86,127 15,774 
PE cece bwens cc enueeeeeet ees 2,876 2,520 3,257 1,038 3,506 1,990 
DEED 4 sUGWOhb oC 4dr NCEd esse ree es 3,009 3,839 2,859 1,800 4,194 6,837 
Me 60% sso Ged Fe cbe ot gcesvedscewe 767 3,076 3,180 446 2,229 478 
See ee were. pre re erTee 34,208 10,470 10,181 9,145 10,078 3,452 
een eer eee 1,806 5,985 63 1 ein 14 
I av CEFR is ind dvgeiStcwases 87,179 65,560 52,068 22,231 106,134 28,545 

MINNEAPOLIS 
Wheat— 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
PE wh nuinds b4.0.o00 8000 €0-09-E0 66,955 48,875 53,223 48,508 74,260 49,954 
MPD cP bis tes cdadeseevere seven 4,816 9,367 7,110 27,915 8,189 3,093 
(Not inspected)* .......... 5,996 a iene @nmees sabes +. whee 
BED. WV bhi eb siete ses cnceseepe 17,631 11,497 10,356 6,323 5,248 5,796 
ff YO PETa PEPE Pee 95,298 74,899 70,689 82,746 87,697 58,843 
OS A oreo rer erie ret oe 4,010 3,082 4,225 2,921 3,748 3,596 
SE an. cheng 460 bi Secensdbne 642 08 8,977 6,927 11,969 8,789 19,478 23,715 
EE Eh 8 6k 00.2 EFS SENG OSE RETE OO 18,74 22,474 17,041 11,504 25,612 24,264 
Pe ere reper rt er Tee 10,715 3,071 3,448 5,393 9,495 8,488 
0 teen d 009 4494% ca wheeerseves ve 4,171 7,810 6,066 5,100 5,235 4,473 
ee ere remy Fe 141,920 . 118,263 113,438 116,453 151,265 123,379 

DULUTH AND MINNEAPOLIS 

Wheat— 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
i SEE ides is c4¥e ve'ee 79,276 67,713 63,563 52,448 132,452 59,389 
NS hicS-0 6 65.6 <G54' 6 0 ee owseed 5,187 12,872 7,427 28,798 12,251 3,511 
(Not inspected)* .......... 5,996 an ieee8e > pakes + =6000s, . <'8.0002 
DEE: sidceetetedtoeeet coves 49,352 38,824 32,227 11,301 29,121 11,717 
A NG, 6 hh 6S40.0 FEse 1010 Sed Edd Od 139,811 114,569 103,217 92,547 173,824 74,617 
6,886 60 7,482 3,959 7,264 5,568 
11,986 10,766 14,828 10,589 23,672 30,552 
19,516 25,550 20,221 11,950 27,841 24,742 
44,923 13,541 13,629 14,538 19,573 11,940 
5,977 13,795 6,129 6,101 6,235 4,487 
WOON 6 ii vce ES886 0 60 cdewdne 229,099 183,823 165,506 138,684 257,399 151,924 


*Represents difference between official inspections and receipts as reported by railreads, 
apparently wheat inspected at other markets shipped to Minneapolis and not inspected there. 
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The country is developing an increased 
trade momentum which is carrying busi- 
ness into new high territory of activity 
and price values. Unless something un- 
fortunate occurs in Europe, the chances 
are that the rise will reach proportions 
sufficiently broad to bring about mod- 
erate boom conditions. There is no deny- 
ing the strength of the upward trend in 
business, and there are excellent reasons 
for believing that the strong undertone 
will be manifested in various quarters. 


INVESTMENT BUYING 


High grade securities are being ab- 
sorbed in considerable volume by the 
investing community. The movement is 
based on the belief that a market which 
can ignore such an influence as the 
French invasion of Germany must be 
built upon a pretty solid foundation. 
The rise in security values has not been 
sensational, but the movement is well 
sustained and, as nothing else could as 
well, demonstrates the optimistic trend 
of sentiment. People are decidedly more 
hopeful than they were, and there seems a 
growing belief that the reparations prob- 
lem will be settled sooner than many be- 
lieve possible. 

It is a fortunate state of mind for 
this time of year, which is often a period 
of indecision and hesitation in business 
affairs. A strong influence making for 
a better feeling has been the satisfac- 
tory adjustment of the British indebted- 
ness to the United States. It is easy 
to see that many people were unsettled 
as long as this great transaction was 
hanging in the air and no one knew ex- 
actly how it would be handled. 


BASIC INDUSTRIES 


There are numerous signs of continued 
improvement in the steel industry, the 
revival of which has already reached a 
point where it is very difficult for buy- 
ers to obtain early deliveries. Some of 
the mills are sold so far ahead as to 
make it difficult for them to accept 
orders which must be filled within a few 
months. There is a strong undertone to 
the market, and prices in various quar- 
ters are advancing, with the best mar- 
ket conditions observed for some time. 

The industry as a whole is believed to 
be operating something better than 75 
per cent of capacity, while the United 
States Steel Corporation is showing up 
about 90 per cent. With the approach 
of spring, there is, of course, larger buy- 
ing of structural steel and such equip- 
ment as is called for by the speeding up 
of a great national building campaign. 
Erection of 100,000 new houses means 
not only increased demand for wire 
nails and steel, but also an enormous 
increase in the buying of furniture and 
various household utensils. 

It is an interesting development in 
reaction from the stagnation of two 
years or so ago, when it was very dif- 
ficult to interest capitalists or investors 
in new building enterprises, because of 
the extremely high prices prevailing for 
labor and building material. It is now 
pretty well assured that there will not 
be any quick reduction in prices, and the 
indications are that there will be a fur- 
ther advance in many lines, but bankers 
and broad-minded business men will en- 
deavor to restrict any movement toward 
ruthless inflation. 

It is realized that, with the enormous 
stock of gold which this country pos- 
sesses and the huge unused credit re- 
sources at the command of the Federal 
Reserve banks, it might be very difficult 
to put on the brakes after such a move- 
ment had once begun. Although the 
danger of this is recognized, the feeling 
prevails that nothing like it will develop, 
for the reason that the country has had 
enough of “inflation horrors” and has not 
yet recovered from the very serious re- 
adjustments of the 1920 campaign. It 
looks as if the conservative forces would 
be able to hold in check any such ex- 
pansion and that there will be a quick 
response to any emphatic effort made 





to hold down prices and to prevent sen- 
sational advances in any quarter. 


RUSHING CONSTRUCTION 


The fact that lumber shipments in the 
third week of January reached the larg- 
est volume ever known, must be consid- 
ered remarkable, when weather conditions 
are taken into account. The movement 
will probably continue for some time, as 
large employers of labor are depending 
upon the speedy erection of new houses 
and apartments for workers who must 
be provided with comfortable living ac- 
commodations in order to make them 
contented wage earners. If the present 
building campaign is carried out, it will 
require the investment of $4,000,000,000 
or $5,000,000,000. 

Any such sum employed in fixed in- 
vestments becomes a serious influence in 
the money market, and the indications 
are that when the full effects of this 
movement are reflected there will be con- 
tinued strength in discount rates. Be- 
sides the erection of new dwellings and 
apartments a vast amount is being used 
for the construction of business struc- 
tures and manufacturing establishments. 

The country has developed an enor- 
mous mortgage business, and the total 
demand of late has been so great as to 
make it necessary for conservative in- 
terests to warn intending investors 
against the purchase of mortgage bonds 
based on large loans upon business and 
apartment structures. While no one can 
tell how far this era of business building 
will go, it is expected that the total 
movement will assume enormous propor- 
tions. 

TRADING WITH EUROPE 


Various exporting interests are ar- 
ranging to do a larger business with 
European consumers, and there is little 
doubt that the movement will be pushed 
vigorously as soon as it is possible to 
see lasting light in the French-German 
situation. It is expected that there will 
be a quick revival in the foreign trade 
of this country as soon as the repara- 
tions problem has been settled. If it is 
possible to bring Germany and France 
to an agreement before long, it will be 
of enormous influence and release an 
immense volume of foreign orders for 
American supplies and material. 

Besides all this, such a development 
will be of great assistance to the foreign 
exchange market, and in all probability 
advance the quotation for European ex- 
change to a basis where it will be much 
easier for foreign markets to do busi- 
ness with the United States. The whole 
situation is still unsettled, of course, 
and no one can tell when an agreement 
will be reached; but there is apparently 
excellent basis for the belief that some 
sort of a settlement will be made be- 
fore long and that it will be of enor- 
mous influence in restoring order out 
of the European chaos which now pre- 
vails so generally throughout the war- 
stricken area. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dututn, Minn.—The flour market is 
quiet, with not much new buying. Poor 
business conditions are complained of by 
some, but they are in the minority. The 
attitude of the trade is such as to sug- 
gest a continuation of the present condi- 
tion until buyers are forced to come into 
the market. 

There seemed to be no power back of 
the buying of durum flour, and the mar- 
ket was nearly at a standstill at the close 
of the week of Feb. 17, with the trade 
generally supplied for present needs. 
Business worked was light, and consisted 
of a few part and car lots to go east. 

The local demand for rye flour con- 
tinues steady, but there is no sign of any 
revival in the demand from the outside 
trade. Home consumption is limited. 

Millfeed is in good demand and the 
market held up well, generally pointing 
toward higher prices. Production is 





small and supplies limited, and this con- 
tributes to market strength. Part of the 
output is going to fill old contracts. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
WN GRAB sbocececaveccves 16,525 45 
PEOVER WOOK ccsccccscese 8,010 22 
BOE BOOT 6ciccec cvecseedees 10,440 28 
TWO FEATS OHO oo cvccrecses 7,170 19 


NOTES 

Vessel owners report no interest yet 
in chartering for the coming season. 

Receipts of corn are picking up a lit- 
tle, and stocks in elevators are showing 
some increase. 

Shipments of grain are small, and the 
tight car situation suggests a continuance 
of the light movement. 

Canadian wheat and oats are arriving 
in very small quantities and going into 
store for later shipment. 

A. L. Goodman, vice president of the 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., has gone 
east for a trip of several weeks. 

B. Stockman, general manager of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., left Feb. 13 
for a two months’ trip to California and 
Arizona. 

Grain receipts are increasing, as the 
railroads are recovering from the ef- 
fects of the general storm that held the 
Northwest in its grip for a week or 
more. 

Visitors on ’change recently: Feb. 13, 
A. M. Hartzell, of Minneapolis; Feb. 16, 
J. Devore, W. H. Hall and G. H. Page, 
of Winnipeg, and J. O. Gallie and F. S. 
Tenney, of Chicago. 

The mills were lucky enough to have 
some cars placed for them prior to the 
big storm of Feb, 13-14 and were less 
seriously handicapped than they would 
have been otherwise for during the whole 
week it was difficult to get cars moved. 


No arrivals of flaxseed have been re- 
ported for some days, and crushing in- 
terests have advanced their bids for spot 
seed 2c. Feb. 19 the No. 1 spot price 
was February price to 5c over. To- 
arrive seed was unchanged at March 
price. 

No improvement in the demand for 
either rye or durum wheat for export 
is reported by houses with eastern con- 
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nections. The opening of the season of 
navigation is only about two months dis- 
tant, and some interest is expected to 
be manifested before long. 


A fair cash demand for spring wheat 
prevails. Today, Feb. 19, outside millers 
were picking up cars of durum wheat 
containing heavy spring mixture, and 
paying liberal premiums for it. Eleva- 
tors and a few shippers were general 
buyers of the surplus offerings at the old 
basis. 


Mills are having trouble in getting 
ears for flour shipments. They are 
obliged to canvass the railroad offices to 
supply their needs and then do not get 
all they could use. Embargo conditions 
are lifting somewhat, so that it is less 
difficult to get shipments through when 


they can get cars. 
F, G. Cartson. 





VALUE OF THE BARGE CANAL 


Burrato, N. Y.—Edward S. Walsh, 
superintendent of public works, in an in- 
terview with The Northwestern Miller 
correspondent declared time would show 
the New York state barge canal to he 
“the best route for export grain.” 

“Now that our state terminal at the 
tidewater end of the canal has been com- 
pleted, the last obstacle in the way of 
successful operation of the canal has 
been removed,” Mr. Walsh said. 

“The new elevator was in operation 
only three months after its completion 
on Aug. 10, 1922, and yet between that 
date and the close of navigation it han- 
dled 3,263 bus grain. The elevator has 
a capacity of 2,000,000 bus, and can han- 
dle all the grain that can be moved on 
the state barge canal, provided ocean 
tonnage is provided on schedule.” 

Mr. Walsh said the canal borne grain 
could be moved to Liverpool for 1@3c 
below the cost of transportation by way 
of Montreal, and to some continent«l 
ports at a greater differential. He pre- 
dicted a steadily growing grain move- 
ment on the canal. 

“The difference between our route and 
that outlined by those who favor the 
St. Lawrence canalization is that ours is 
finished and theirs is only a blue print 
at best,” Mr. Walsh said. 

P. D. Faunestock. 








United States—Wheat Exports in 1922 


Exports of wheat from the United States in the calendar year 1922, 


by months, ani 


principal countries of destination, as officially reported, in bushels (000’s omitted): 




















Jan. Feb. March April May June Jul 
Algeria and Tunis ....... rr ~e ean ves 802 113 = 
MEL. £4ec000es6vseees 443 832 972 728 1,338 713 1,861 
Ser eee 11 eee 19 24 1,903 4,267 3,569 
0 rr ers Per eer ee 425 202 99 ee ose eee e° 
Far Eastern Republic...., eee baci 183 — _— coe tee 
WURESS cccccccosdscccsccs 315 101 48 176 495 256 557 
oo, , SECEPOLTTC ee 341 274 227 16 220 1,357 339 
CEE secs vieeseseceee 81 oe eee 250 73 176 201 
BONES cccccccccceccsoces eee eee ewe 8 are eee 21 
SEE Verse cd nssdnseevesss 2,079 765 1,443 690 1,096 898 3,494 
MD cccrececcceceseseves 1,850 754 903 eee 17 eee 137 
Malta, etc. 100 107 Tr saa oe eee 124 
Mexico ...... 450 163 247 194 284 56 5 
Netherlands . 56 67 1,164 394 674 1,141 2,177 
Norway ..... eee 48 eee eee «ea rr eee —_ 
BEE cece devreracacers eee eee Th ins 
WE. 53-646 00s e050deer ees 150 30 187 37 
POTEUPA] .ccccccccvccsess eee ese 254 eee eee 
Russia in Europe ........ 125 549 ose ees 
BRIVGESE cocccccccsctoces one eee aes 187 
BEE cccccccccosccccsses 219 eos oe eee eee See 
SPR. cccvceccecaccrece 50 eee 24 32 16 16 28 
PPE. oe dvncccccdeevece ove 163 eee eee e« aes os 
United Kingdom— 
Pere 2,410 1,333 1,757 1,121 1,951 4,022 2,205 
BOONE ccvccceccese 54 27 124 16 37 150 15 
BOGE. weaesecsereee 375 238 148 824 386 825 188 
Other countries ......... 456 1 3 9 37 16 30 
DOES isccccccecscccs 10,038 5,576 7,645 4,856 9,366 14,006 14,953 
c—— Totals. 
August September October November December 1922 1921 
ome 261 110 280 25 1,591 cis 
2,363 1,220 835 642 346 12,293 22,470 
9,243 5,730 4,141 813 3 29,723 25,991 
57 33 150 317 180 1,463 1,173 
Far Eastern Republic .... oes ees ove TT ves 183 a 
DOOMED ccccvccvoceseseces 2,625 3,492 2,446 1,425 1,087 13,023 8,988 
CEE dS ¢sbebvcerabccen 4,846 1,788 300 171 205 10,084 36,931 
GRP ivewcccséccicce 284 262 297 cee ose 1,624 4,565 
GREE Aviv ccicvccesdcoees vey oes eee 588 36 653 4,11¢ 
BEE 266s 0ccebesoevaveces 4,373 3,128 3,981 3,032 4,039 29,020 60,842 
605 887 1,414 483 77 7,127 8,225 
or 18 19 eee 368 348 
36 83 42 55 1,615 2,661 
2,051 695 339 750 13,026 25,228 
559 551 ar" _— 1,291 657 
ove o0e bee 466 466 271 
37 Ses eo 444 964 
BENE onus 0a0beewaeson cae “ei 254 805 
Russia in Europe .... 85 759 225 
Salvador .......... oe ove 187 40 
BRGI ccccccccecces ess 24 eee Age ons 243 4,346 
BOGOR cc ccccccece 189 24 24 56 32 491 890 
TIMPMERS secwcccsccccececs one o-0% os ene 163 owe 
United Kingdom— 
pO 4,775 5,447 2,921 1,901 2,271 32,114 56,353 
ee ery 93 113 123 167 80 999 2,265 
BROIRRE .cccsdcccecees 396 890 142 141 16 4,569 5,055 
Other countries .......... 115 42 14 161 8 892 6,689 
DOORS 00 Wows vom ccce 33,703 18,282 10,577 9,676 164,665 280,058 


25,987 
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Quotations corrected to date shown. 








CHICAGO, FEB. 11 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.0.b,, Chicago: ‘ 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ding Minneapolis brands, % 
<n per 196 lbs, to the retail 





merchants .--.-eeeeeeceeeeceeess $7.50 @7.75 
spring patents, jute 6.50@7.00 
Spring straights, jute 6.10 @6.60 
Spring clears, BOD. cocenesecveses 5.00@5.50 
second clear, 140 Ibs, SURG ceccecse 3.75 @4.25 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 7.40@7.50 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 





First patent, Kansas, jute $5.90@6.25 
Patent, 95 per cent .....+.... . 5.50@6.00 
Clear, Kansas, Jute ...--eeeeeeeee 4.60@4.90 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ..........- $6.35 @6.60 
Straight, southern, jute ........-- 5.75 @6.25 
Clear, southern, jute ....-..+see0% 4.90@5.25 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $4.60@4.75 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 4.25@4.50 


WHEAT—Red winters again the strongest 
on the list, with Nos. 1 and ‘2 nominally 
held at 15@17c over May. No. 3 sold during 
the week at 11@17c over, depending upon 
quality. Receipts very Nght. Hard winters 
stronger and in fair milling demand, both 
from local and outside mills. Springs in 
light supply and sales scattered. Bulk of 
receipts were durum wheat, and elevators 
have been absorbing these at discounts. Re- 
ceipts of all wheat were 147 cars, against 
149 last week and 177 a year ago. Sales for 
shipment totaled 170,000 bus. Nos. 1 and 2 
red $1.35% @1.37% bu, No. 3 red $1.334%@ 
1.35%: No. 1 hard $1.20%@1.22%, No. 2 
hard $1.18%@1.22%, No. 3 hard $1.15%@ 
1.20%; No. 1 dark northern, $1.26% @1.33%; 
No. 2 dark, $1.22% @1.28%; No. 1 northern, 
$1.20% @1.25%. 

CORN—Prices are 1@1%c lower than a 
week ago. Local demand was fair, with ex- 
port business showing much improvement. 
Sales for shipment were 765,000 bus, mostly 
for export. Receipts, 1,834 cars, compared 
with 1,209 last week and 4,546 a year ago. 
No. 2 mixed 78% @74c bu, No. 3 mixed 72@ 
7T8c, No. 4 mixed 71% @72%c; No. 2 yellow 
73% @74%c, No. 3 yellow 72% @73%c, No. 4 
yellow 71% @72%c; No. 2 white 74@74%c, 
No, 3 white 72% @78c, No. 4 ‘white 72%c. 

RYE—About 1@1%c lower. Cash demand 
moderate to light, and offerings small. Re- 
ceipts, 53 cars, against 63 last week and 30 
a year ago. No. 2 was quoted at 86@ 
86%ec bu, 

CORN GOODS—Demand fell off, and the 
improvement of a week ago was short-lived. 
Jobbers, having fair supplies, do not feel dis- 
posed to add to them. Mills have plenty of 
orders on books and, with shipping directions 
good, they are running steadily. Export 
business nil. Some inquiries received, but 
importers only asking for prices and do not 
seem disposed to go beyond that stage. Corn 
flour $1.85 per cwt, white and yellow granu-. 
lated corn meal $1.72% @1.80, white and yel- 
low cream meal $1.72%@1.80, pearl and 
granulated hominy $1.72%@1.85, oatmeal 
$2.95, jute, car lots, f.o.b,, Chicago; rolled 
oats, $2.65 per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED OIL MEAL—Prices held at lev- 
els of a week ago. Oil meal is quoted at $53 
ton, f.0.b., Chicago. No change in conditions. 
Mills running at reduced capacity, with of- 
ferings limited and demand rather quiet. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 
--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbis,.... 275 239 231 192 
Wheat, bus.... 445 343 363 266 
Corn, bus...... 3,886 8,906 1,769 4,922 
Oats, bus...... 1,444 1,871 1,531 1,181 
Rye, bus....... 286 63 261 30 


Barley, bus.... 164 232 120 52 





NEW YORK, FEB. 17 

FLOUR—Break in wheat prices, which 
mills followed, undermined any confidence 
buyers might have, and business was quiet. 
Spot stocks continued good, and trade little 
interested in purchases. Quotations: spring 
fancy patents $7.20@7.50, standard patents 
$6.40@6.90, clears $5.75@6; hard winter 
Short patents $6.30@6.90, standard patents 
$5.90@6.30, clears $5.25@5.40; soft winter 
Straights, $5.75@6; rye, $5@5.40,—all in 
jutes. Receipts, 245,230 bbis. 

WHEAT—After about three weeks of al- 
most uninterrupted advance, prices experi- 
enced a sharp break. There was a heavy 
Selling movement, and sentiment is divided 
as to the future. Quotations: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., export, nominal; No, 1 dark northern 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.51; No. 2 hard 
winter, c.i.f., export, $1.31%; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba, c.i.f., export, $1.33%; No. 2 mixed 
durum, c.i.f,, export, $1.21%. Receipts, 792,- 
400 bus, 

CORN—Market displayed some weakness. 
Exporters again active. Prices: No. 2 yel- 
low, 91%c; No. 2 mixed, 91c; No. 2 white, 
%1%c. Receipts, 851,200 bus. 

OATS—Market dominated by action of 
other grains, and prices broke. Quotations: 
No. 2 white, 57¢; No. 3 white, 56c. Receipts, 
100,000 bus, 


DULUTH, FEB. 17 


FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 


cottons: 
1923 1922 

Family patent ........ $6.80@7.10 $7.90@8.15 
Bakers patent ........ 6.60@6.85 7.50@7.85 
First clear, jute ...... 5.55@5.80 56.05@5.30 
Second clear, jute .... 3.90@4.05 3.60@4.05 
No. 2 semolina ....... 5.95@6.20 7.50@7.65 
Durum patent ........ 56.50@5.75 7.10@7.25 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $5.15; No. 2 straight, $4.80; No. 
3 dark, $3.50; No. 5 blend, $5.35; No. 8 blend, 
$4.45. 


WHEAT—Futures met sufficient selling on 
all rallies to keep market from any impor- 
tant advance. In the end, quotations showed 
a loss of approximately 1%c from Feb. 10. 
Houses identified with the eastern trade were 
not in evidence, and operations generally 
were confined to small interests. The cash 
trade was_reduced to light proportions by 
the blizzard; on several days, nothing ar- 
rived. Receipts picked up the closing day. 
Stocks increased 574,000 bus for the week 
ending Feb, 17. 


CLOSING PRICES 


Daily closing prices of spring wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 


--Dark northern— -—Northern—, 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 

Feb. 10... 124% 121% 120% 117% 

a Bas neta  ceh04 S2588 26600 
Feb. 13... 126 123 122 119 

Feb. 14... 126% 123% 122% 119% 

Feb, 15... 123% 120% 119% 116% 

Feb. 16... 123% 120% 119% 116% 

Feb. 17... 123% 120% 119% 116% 

*Holiday. 


w——Amber durum——,_  -——Durum—7" 

" No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No.2 

10... 110% @114% 108%@112% 104% 102% 
@ 


13... 110% @114% 108% @112% 104% 102% 
14... 111% @115% 109% @113% 105% 103% 
15... 109% @113% 107% @111% 103% 101% 
16... 109% @113% 107% @111% 103% 101% 
17... 109% @113% 107% @111% 103% 101% 

*Holiday. 

Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 


3 mixed No. 3 white No.1 Barley 
Feb. 10.... 69 @4 82% 45@61 
Pee. BS ..0 secs cooe@ecce seco co@ee 
Feb. 13.... 68% 40% @42% 82 45@61 
Feb. 14.... 68% 40% @42% 83% 45@61 
Feb. 15.... 67% 40 @42 81 45@61 
Feb. 16.... 67% 40 @42 81% 45@61 
Feb. 17.... 68% 40% @42% 82 45@61 

*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures, dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


o-—Spring—, o— Durum—, 

May July May July 
Feb. 10... 122% 121% 107% 106% 
Wem, Be sc esse 8 8=60sasse 8=©6 a6 ae cove 
Feb. 13... 124 123 107% 107% 
Feb. 14... 124% 123% 108% 108% 
Feb. 15... 121% 120% 106% 106% 
Feb, 16... 121% 120% 106% 106% 
Feb. 17... 121% 120% 106% 106% 

*Holiday. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-——Receipts— -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 


Spring .... 136 22 210 10 +» 198 
Durum .... 534 110 121 26 42 103 
Winter .... ee 29 2 oe . 

Totals .. 670 161 333 36 42 301 
COFM cccce. 22 317 101 oe oe 
Oates ....00 19 40 282 24 2 

Bonded... 2 ee ee ee ee ee 
MVS seceses 424 128 99 ie ea 58 
Barley 31 ée 1 ee 2 1 


Flaxseed». 14 23 19 =4 6 16 
Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-—Domestic—, ——Bonded——, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
254 oe ee ee 
633 6,796 3,819 29 ee 2 
6,298 1,438 233 62 ee oe 
152 196 67 59 10 1 
60 139 1,626 1 ot 1 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Feb. 17, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 

c-Wheat stocks— -——grade——, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 





Flaxseed .. 





bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1,2 dakn)} 
1, 2 nor 277 #190 146 53 16 464449 
3 dk nor 
3 nor 10 89 12 18 4 63 
All other 

spring ..1,850 468 370 3 3° 114 
1, 2am da) 
1,2 dur §1,389 207 91 120 13 22 
All other - 

durum ..4,514 1,571 985 157 63 14 
Winter .... 1 16 1 ae 40 1 
Mize .cce es 15 15 «135 54 58 

Totals ..8,041°2,556 1,619 486 193 721 


FLAXSEED 
No trade of importance was _ recorded. 
With only a few traders interested, it proved 
difficult to negotiate business. The little that 
was accomplished in that respect could be 


traced mainly to the May and July. How- 
ever, the undertone indicated strength, with 
February and March closing 8%c and 7\%c, 
respectively, above Feb. 10. The deferred 
issues finished moderately under high, with 
a net gain of 1% @3%c. Since Feb. 14 cash 
business was at a standstill. The recent 
severe storm stopped movement for the time. 
Conditions are now cleared, and arrivals ex- 
pected shortly. 


—~———C lose —_,, 

Opening Feb. 18 

Feb.13 High Low Feb. 17 1922 

Feb. ..$2.92 $3.00 $2.92 $3.00 coeece 

Mch... 2.90 2.97% 2.90 2. Sere 

May... 2.76% 2.77% 2.75% 2.77 2.50% 
July .. 2.68 2.71% 2.68 2.70 2.50 





MILWAUKEE, FEB. 17 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 


This year Last year 
Spring patent ........ $6.85@7.50 $8.50@8.85 
Spring straight ....... 6.40@6.75 7.65@7.75 
First clear ....scccceee 5.40@5.80 56.00@5.50 
Second clear ......... 4.10@5.25 4.00@4.50 
Kansas patent ....... 6.80@6.90 7.30@7.50 
Kansas straight ...... 6.40@6.50 7.00@7.20 
Rye flour, white ...... 5.60@5.65 5.75@6.75 
Rye flour, straight ... 4.95@5.00 5.40@5.80 
Rye flour, dark ....... 3.50@4.60 3.80@5.30 
Corn flour, 100 lbs .... 1.90@1.95 1.50@1.60 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs .... 1.90@1.95 1.35@1.40 
Corn meal, 100 lbs .... 1.85@1.90 1.45@1.50 


MILLFEED—Nominally strong and higher. 
Offers continue extremely light, with active 
demand. Bran in best request, and values 
up 50c@$1 ton; standard middlings, 50c ton 
higher. Mills far behind on deliveries; pro- 
duction schedules light. Consumers’ supplies 
apparently low, and needs pressing. Rye 
feed advanced $1 ton, and hominy feed $2. 


Meals strong to $1 ton higher. Comparative 
prices, car lots, in 100-lb sacks: 
This year Last year 

Standard bran... .$29.50@30.00 $27.50@28.50 
Winter bran ..... 30.50@31.50 28.00@28.50 
St. fine middlings. 29.56@30.00 28.00@28.50 
Flour middlings .. 30.50@31.50 29.50@30.00 
Red dog .......-. 33.00@34.00 31.00@32.00 
Rye feed ......... 27.50@28.00 23.00@24.00 
Hominy feed ..... 33.00@33.50 23.50@24.50 
Reground oat feed .....@..... 12.50@13.00 
Old process oil 

Meal ...ccccsses 53.50@54.00 .....@49.50 
Cottonseed meal.. 46.00@50.00 .....@45.00 
Gluten feed ...... ooee + @42.65 .....@32.15 

WHEAT—Declined 1@2c. Receipts, 45 


cars; last week, 45; last year, 18. Scant 
receipts continue; good milling and shipping 
demand, Basis unchanged on spring and 
hard winters; 1@2c higher on red winter. 
No. 1 dark northern quotably 6@9c over 
Minneapolis May price; No. 1 hard winter, 
May to 2c over; No. 1 red winter, 16@17c 
over May. No. 1 dark Dakota northern 
closed at $1.24@1.30, No. 2 $1.22@1.27, No. 3 
$1.20@1.24; No. 1 red winter $1.35 @1.37, No. 
2 $1.34@1.36, No. 3 $1.33@1.35; No. 1 hard 
winter $1.23@1.23%, No. 2 $1.22@1.23, No. 3 
$1.18@1.21; No. 1 mixed $1.27@1.32, No. 2 
$1.22@1.29, No. 3 $1.20@1.27. 

RYE—Declined %c. Receipts, 43 cars; last 
week, 73; last year, 70. Good shipping de- 
mand; offerings smaller, with restricted 
movement. Basis improved, with No. 2 quot- 
ably 1c under May price. Millers buy spar- 
ingly. No. 1 closed at 87%@8&8c; No. 2, 
87%c; No. 3, 86%c; No. 4, 84@85%c. 

CORN—Declined 1c. Receipts, 367 cars; 
last week, 387; last year, 512. Good ship- 
ping and industrial demand for moderate 
offerings. Basis improved; No. 3 white quot- 
ably 2c under May price; yellow 1% @2c 
under; mixed 2% @38c under. No. 3 white 
elosed at 73%c; No. 3 yellow, 73% @74c; No. 
3 mixed, 72% @73c. 

OATS—Advanced 1c. Receipts, 228 cars; 
last week, 252; last year, 220. Moderate of- 
ferings meet good local and shipping de- 
mand. Basis better; No. 3 white spot quot- 
ably %@1%c under May price, according to 
weight, closing at 45 @46\c. 

BARLEY—Closed firm. Receipts, 84 cars; 
last week, 87; last year, 86. Offerings small, 
and demand fair for choice. Market quiet. 
Choice to fancy, bright, 47@49-lb test, quot- 
able at 72@73c; fair to good, 44@46-lb test, 
65 @71c; light weight, 40@43-1lb test, 62@66c; 
feed, 60@62c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 9,800 22,700 13,550 17,860 
Wheat, bus.. 63,000 25,200 68,775 17,550 
Corn, bus.... 543,160 757,740 327,310 209,177 
Oats, bus.... 497,200 465,400 295,525 217,540 


Barley, bus.. 132,720 135,880 66,460 38,250 
Rye, bus..... 60,845 100,465 123,779 78,510 
Feed, tons... 90 420 8,495 7,362 





KANSAS CITY, FEB. 17 


FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 


.Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


|. ..,s ERR ECETITE I et et $6.20@6.70 
ER REREOLERELE LORRY Cee 5.30@5.90 
RE acre sin's Sher b's c 86 208608 4.50@4.80 
er Perot eee Pe 3.75 @4.25 

MILLFEED—Continued strong demand 


from East and Southeast. Supplies small. 
Prices $1 higher for bran. Shorts unchanged 
to 50c higher. Current quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: bran, $28@28.50; brown 
shorts, $28@28.50; gray shorts, $31.560@32. 
WHEAT—Cash wheat strong on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, and 1@3c higher, under 
pressure of a good demand. The severe 


break in the market which occurred Thurs- 
day caused the volume of trading to dwindle 
to small proportions. Sales at the close of 
the week were satisfactory, at losses of 1@2c 
from Feb. 10. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.14@1.26, No. 2 $1.13@1.25, No. 3 $1.12 
@1.25, No. 4 $1.11@1.24; soft wheat, No. 1 
$1.28@1.32, No. 2 $1.28@1.31, No. 3 $1.22@ 
1.28, No. 4 $1.16@1.24. 

CORN—Demand good all week, with the 
exception of Thursday, when the action of 
futures caused restriction of buying. Prices 
declined 1@1%c on all varieties. Cash 
prices: white corn, No. 1 71@71%c, No. 2 
71@71%c, No. 3 70% @Tl1c, No. 4 70@70%c; 
yellow corn, No. 1 71@71%c, No. 2 71@71%c, 
No. 3 71@71%c, No. 4 70%c; mixed corn, 
No. 1 70%c, No. 2 70%c, No. 3 70c, No. 4 
69 %e. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis.. 13,650 20,475 94,575 109,750 
Wheat, bus.935,100 2,395,200 685,800 1,101,600 





Corn, bus...643,750 622,500 152,500 215,000 
Oats, bus...297,500 200,600 145,500 83,500 
Rye, bus.... 2,200 5,500 1,100 5,500 
Barley, bus. 7,500 16,500 1,300 19,500 
Bran, tons.. 600 600 4,600 3,780 
Hay, tons... 4,944 8,796 1,860 2,664 
ST. LOUIS, FEB. 17 

FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
OS on 6.6 60.46050.600 000046008 $6.60 @6.90 
a, PETE Tee 6.20@6.50 
UE GY 00:09:05 6 heen eneessenee 4.85 @5.50 

HARD WINTER FLOUR 
ey er ee ee 6.00@6.40 
UE ccc ccesreccsocseocscodes 5.00@5.50 
Ee SO 6.065 64990606460 00% 4008 4.50@5.00 

SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
 .. , PCCPPELLCCETULEC LT Tee 6.10@6.50 
eer rere 5.40@5.80 
Piset CIORP .nccccccccccccccsscece 4.50@5.00 

MILLFEED—The market ruled very 


strong this week, and prices closed higher 
than last week on account of fairly active 
demand and extremely light offerings from 
mills. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
hard winter bran, $30@31; soft winter bran, 
$30.50@31.50; gray shorts, $33@34. 

WHEAT—Choice soft wheat scarce and 
wanted. Demand coming from local mills, 
and shippers quickly absorbed the light of- 
ferings. Choice hard wheat steady and 
wanted, light offerings meeting a good local 
demand. Receipts, 213 cars, against 192 last 
week. Cash prices: No. 2 red, $1.43@1.44; 
No. 3 red, $1.40@1.42; No. 4 red, $1.34@1.36. 

CORN—Prices fluctuated during the week, 
but closed practically unchanged from last 
week’s close. Demand was fair, but not as 
active as last week. Country offerings were 
very light. Receipts, 427 cars, against 328. 
Cash prices: No. 2 corn 74c, No. 3 corn 73c, 
No. 4 corn 75c, No. 5 corn 73@74c; No. 2 
yellow 75c, No. 3 yellow 73@74c; No. 2 white, 
73 @75c. 

OATS—Prices closed practically unchanged 
from last week. Trading was quiet. Re- 
ceipts, 138 cars, against 134. Cash prices: 
No. 2 oats, 46@47c; No..3 oats, 45@46c; No. 
4 oats, 45c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7-Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 84,960 74,970 126,720 101,810 
Wheat, bus. .477,788 536,400 453,010 417,540 
Corn, bus....761,800 1,158,300 486,260 503,930 
Oats, bus....436,000 488,000 420,340 410,100 
Rye, bus..... 4,400 10,230 2,860 
Barley, bus.. 25,600 10,180 4,000 


20,800 





- 


TOLEDO, FEB. 17 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b., mill, $6.15@6.25; local springs, 
$6.45@6.60; local hard winters, $6.05. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 





Winter wheat bran ....... .. -$32.50@33.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed.. - 32.50@33.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 32.50@34.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 56 cars, 42 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 56 cars, 21 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 26 cars, 24 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Wheat, bus.. 78,400 89,600 14,030 162,720 
Corn, bus.... 70,000 178,750 30,435 45,965 
Oats, bus.... 53,300 69,700 16,855 63,650 





BOSTON, FEB. 17 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short..... $7.85 @8.25 
Spring patents, standard ........ 6.75 @7.85 
Sent CPSC GIGRGD ow ccciccccsccs 5.75 @6.25 
Hard winter patents ............. 6.25 @7.50 
Soft winter patents ............+. 6.75 @7.90 
Soft winter straights ............ 6.35 @6.85 
Soft winter clears ............ *... 6.25@6.70 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 5.35 @5.60 


MILLFEED—Wheat feeds very firm, with 
quiet demand. Other feeds fairly active. 
Spring bran, $36.50@36.75; winter bran, 
$36.75@37; middlings, $36.50@40; mixed 
feed, $37.50@41.50; red dog, $42; gluten feed, 
$49.80; gluten meal, $59.05; hominy feed, 
$37.25; stock feed, $38.50; oat hulls, re- 











820 


ground, $19.50; cottonseed meal, $62.40@ 
56.90; linseed meal, $56,—all in 100’s, 

CORN MEAL—Firm, with quiet demand. 
Granulated yellow quoted at $2.15, bolted 
yellow at $2.10, and feeding meal and 
cracked corn at $1.86, all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Demand slow, with moderate 
offerings, and market barely steady. Rolled 
quoted at $3.10, and cut and ground at $3.41, 
in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


r——Receipts—, -——-Stocks——_, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbis.... 18,420 36,755 ...++  «eeee 
Wheat, bus... 41,475 ..... 165,738 475,310 
Corn, bus..... 2,250 186,255 3,928 223,571 
Oats, bus..... 13,325 33,120 36,196 39,779 
Rye, BUSB..00- sesee 1,085 60,971 1,071 
Benen, BURccc ccoee Cooee 000% 1,095 
Millfeed, tons. 109 ) TTY? MT 
Corn meal, bbls 470 SOG cece § 8 cecce 
Oatmeal, cases. eee 6.500 cccce cvcce 
Oatmeal, sacks. eee TET ee ee 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Feb. 17: flour, 23,000 sacks to Hamburg, 
1,000 to Copenhagen and 2,500 to Glasgow. 





PHILADELPHIA, FEB. 17 
FLOUR—Receipts during the week, 10,- 
091,903 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 1,600 sacks to 
Havre and 1,200 to Rotterdam. Quotations, 
per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Goering Grat pPateRt ..cccccccccces $7.25 @7.65 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.75@7.00 
Spring firat clear ......cccccceces 6.00@6.50 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.75 @7.00 
Hard winter straight ........... 6.25 @6.50 
Soft winter straight ............+6. 6.00@6.75 


RYE FLOUR—Quiet, but offerings light 
and values firmly held. Quotations: $5.35@ 
5.60 bbl in sacks, according to quality. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Supplies = small 
and values well maintained, but trade quiet 
on a basis of $4@4.25 per 98-lb sack. 

MILLFEED—Supplies small and market 
firm and higher, but demand light. Quo- 
tations, car lots, per ton: 


ND 666 06.0008 046056006 $36.50 @37.00 
Bete WIRE DIEM ccccccccscccece 37.50@38.00 
Standard middlings ........... 36.00 @ 36.50 
Flour middlings .............+. 37.50@38.00 
PIO GOD cc cs cetccccesnesececes 41.00 @42.00 


WHEAT—Market advanced ic early in 
week, but later dropped 4c and closed dull 
and weak to sell. Receipts, 1,040,775 bus; 
exports, 647,820; stock, 2,282,020. Quotations, 
car lots, in export elevator: 

Bees B OOR WERE cckcecoceccvecss $1.33 @1.34 


Bes SB SOG WOOD cece wecncvesecss 1.29@1.30 
Wee, O TOU DOMCOE oc ccccccsscecese 1.27@1.28 
We. © POG WIMtOP 2. ccccsscvcccece 1.23@1.24 
No. 4 red winter, garlicky..... - 1.23@1.25 
No. 5 red winter, garlicky........ 1.18 @1.20 


Mixed wheat 3c under red winter. Sample 
according to quality. 

CORN—Market for export deliveries fluc- 
tuated within narrow limits, closing at a net 
decline of %c. Local car lots declined Ic, 
but later recovered and closed firm. Re- 
ceipts, 552,524 bus; exports, 360,855; stock, 
515,156. Quotations: car lots, in export ele- 
vator, No. 2 85@86c, No. 3 83% @84%c, No. 
4 82@838c; car lots for local trade, No. 2 
yellow, 90@90%c; No. 3 yellow, 89% @90c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Market quiet and 
without important change. Offerings mod- 
erate but ample. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
iranulated yellow meal, fancy...$....@2.00 
Granulated white meal, fancy.... ....@2.00 
Yellow table meal, fancy ......... «++ +» @2.00 
White table meal, fancy ......... +++» @2.00 
White corn flour, fancy .......... 2.00@2.25 
Yellow corn flour, fancy .......... 2.00 @2.25 
Pearl hominy and grits .......... «e+» @2.00 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 

WES BG GE GORGE occcctedssvvess +.» » @2.00 


OATS—Market advanced %c early in week, 
but afterwards lost improvement and closed 
quiet and without net change. Offerings 
light. Receipts, 60,073 bus; stock, 798,136. 
Quotations: No. 2 white, 54%@55ic; No. 3 
white, 53% @564c. 

OATMEAL—tTrade slow, and market 
showed little change. Quotations: ground 
oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $3.75; rolled, steam or 
kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $6; patent 
cut, per two 100-lb sacks, $7.60@8; pearl 
barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $6.30, coarse 
$3.25. 





BALTIMORE, FEB. 17 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring first patent .............. $7.00 @7.25 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.50@6.75 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.60@6.85 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.10@6.35 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.50@6.75 
Soft winter straight (near-by)... 5.60@5.85 
Ee Gs, WUE coc cc ccvescsecese 5.10@5.50 
Rye flour, standard .............. 4.35 @4.76 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent .............. $8.15 
City mills’ winter patent ............. 7.85 
City mills’ winter straight ............ 7.26 


MILLFEED—Higher, but inactive. Quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$36@36.50; soft winter bran, $36.50@37; 
standard middlings, $36@36.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $38.50@39.50; red dog, $41@42; city 
mills’ middlings, $35.50@36. 

WHEAT—Declined 2% @3%c; demand and 
movement small. Receipts, 222,894 bus; ex- 
ports, 293,565; stock, 2,703,081. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.36; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, ot 35; range of 
southern for week, $1.01@1.38\. 

CORN—Lost %@%c; movement and de- 
mand moderate. Receipts, 567,495 bus; ex- 
ports, 478,672; stock, 1,673,576. Closing 
prices: domestic No. 3 ‘yellow or better, 
track, 90@91c; contract, spot, 84%c; No. 2, 
spot, 865%c; range of southern for week, 856 
@89c; near-by yellow cob, bbl, $4.40@4.50. 

OATS—Advanced %@ic: demand and 
movement limited. Receipts, 9,325 bus; 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








stock, 440,721. - Closing prices: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 55c; No. 3 white, domestic, 54c. 

RYE—Down 1%c; movement and demand 
still good. Receipts, 566,361 bus; exports, 
522,404; stock, 1,630,040. .Closing price of 
No. 2 western for export, 98 \c. 


BUFFALO, FEB. 17 
FLOUR—Prices, per barrel, cotton %’s, 
carloads: 





Best patent spring .............. $7.00@7.15 
DEER PNUNING. oneg vesscces'e denen s 6.75 @6.85 
ET CE Lhe decay wetns< ede 6 bie 5.50 @5.75 
OO ee ««+ +» @5.50 
Se, SE decd eee ak hea eta eee «+» -@5.00 
Sacked 
Ss Ge Oo oebvneesawsedees $.....@33.00 
Standard middlings, per ton ... .....@33.00 
Flour middlings, per ton ....... «+++ »@36.00 
OT eS errr - @38.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 33. 50@ 34. 00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 33.00 @34.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ... 32.25@32.50 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... -@46.50 
Gbl mend, POF COR cc ccccccnceses 49. 00049. 50 
Rolled oats, 90 lbs, sacked ..... 3.10 


Buckwheat, 100 Ibs, local billed. .....@ 2.05 
WHEAT—Offerings were limited to » Caren. 


CORN—Inquiry light, and offerings some- 
what restricted. No. 5 yellow closed at an 
advance of %c over the Friday price, but 
no advance could be obtained for the better 
grades. .Closing: No. 2 yellow, 85c; No. 3 
yellow, 84c; No. 4 yellow, 82%c; No. 5 yel- 
low, 80c,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Scarce and firm, with good inquiry, 
but buyers refused to pay above closing day’s 
prices. Closing: No. 2 white, 52%c; No. 3 
white, 51%c; No. 4 white, 49%c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—Scarce and firm. Malting was 
quoted at 78@80c, and feed at 74@76c, on 
track, through billed. Malting, in store, 
78 @80c.. 

RYE—No. 2 was quoted at 99c, on track, 
through billed, at the close. 





MINNEAPOLIS, FEB. 20 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 lbs, were within the following range: 
Feb. 20 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 


GERIOR  ccncsnvccvece $6.70@7.45 $8.55@9.05 
Standard patent ...... 6.55@6.90 8.00@8.55 
Second patent ........ 6.40@6.75 7.65@8.20 
*First clear, jute ..... 5.40@5.65 5.25@5.50 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.70@4.10 3.50@3.60 


*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (Feb, 20), in 
jute, were: 

Feb. 20 Year ago 


No. 2 semolina ....... $5.45 @5.80 $7.25 @7.55 
DUPER GOR cccccccecs 4.20@4.70 5.75@6.25 
GUOMP cecccveciecesace 3.95@4.05 3.85@4.25 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 

four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1923 1922 1921 1920 

Wek. 86.00 csccee 252,720 231,770 214,300 

Feb. 17... 267,955 278,745 268,875 246,960 

Feb. 10... 249,050 298,385 276,290 258,370 

Feb. 3.... 258,510 288,675 298,625 252,620 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 

apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Feb, 24... ssocce 13,565 5,355 3,635 
Feb, 17... 1,200 4,535 715 3,895 
Feb. 10... 964 2,855 1,070 2,930 
Feb. 3.... 357 715 2,500 895 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Jan. 6. 52 59,590 163,795 127,595 oe eve 
Jan. 13. 51 57,790 181,795 160,798 jas 714 
Jan. 20. 54 59,540 191,490 160,610 éa'e 675 
Jan. 27. 53 55,940 181,115 160,530 cos 20C8 
Feb. 3. 55 58,800 151,795 135,825 soe 2,387 


Feb. 10. 42 50,375 150,300 150,150 eee eee 
Feb. 17. 46 55,625 154,640 174,785 eos eee 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Feb. 20), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Feb. 20 Year ago 
TPB ccccececccces $27.50@28.00 Bees «e+» @25.50 
Stand, middlings.. 27.50@28.00 . ety 00 
Flour middlings... 29.50@31.00 .....@28.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 33.00@35.00 30. 00@32. 00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........$28.560@28.75 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 29.00@29.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 29.25@29.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 29.50@29.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks, 25.00@26.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.10@ 2.15 


Corn meal, yellowf ........... - 2.06@ 2.10 
BO BOER; WHEE co ciswedccecces 4.80@ 4.90 
Rye flour, pure dark® .......... 3.75@ 3.80 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 6.40@ 6.45 


Graham, standard, bbif ........ 6.30@ 6.35 
Malied GAtIP® | occs csvevccs scoe ccoo@ 3.06 
Linseed oil meal* 50.00@51.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in sacks. 
**90-1b jute sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per 





bushel: 

No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Feb. 14 ...... $1.24% @1.33% $1.22% @1.31% 
Feb. 16 -....-- 1.21% @1.30% 1.19% @1.28% 
eS eS 1.22% @1.31% 1.20% @1.29% 
3) ee 1.22 @1.31 1.20 @1.29 
WU BD sesves 1.21% @1.30% 1.19% @1.28% 
ees Ee «e500 1.22 @1.31 1.20 @1.29 








2da 
$1. 21% @1. HEE * 19% @1. 26% 


$1.23% $1.22% 17 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, 


- $1. 01% BI. ret $1. 00% + 02% 


cota 
oo 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week yn per bushel: 


° 67% @67% 10% 011% 
- 67% @68% 40% @42 
- 66% @66% 39% @41% 


@ 
@67% 40% @41% i 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


821,940 1,935,810 1,681,680 


Millstuff, tons.... 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: 


Gaee, BBs. cicses 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Feb. 18 Feb. 19 Feb. 21 
19 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis ————Duluth———, 

Track Toarr. Track May 

- $3. i 2.95% 2.75% 2.68% 
- 3.04% 3.01% 3.01% 2.77% 2.71% 


3.01% 3.01% 2.77 2.7 

3.02% 3.02% 2.79% 2.71% 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 

urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 

Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—— Receipts——, -——In sto 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
9 7 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to Feb. 
17, 1923, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


ece Ship 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 
8 906 

















Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain for the week ended Feb. 
» a8 reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Porte— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
10 1 940 





o Feb 
i923. 106, 419 41,040 13,279 15,494 30,139 





February 21, 1923 


OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues. 
day, Feb. 20, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





o-oo From —., 
Phila-Hamp. 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.99 
Amsterdam .. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Antwerp ..... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Belfast ...... 18.00 .... 18.00 18.00 18,09 
Bremen ...... 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
a eee REO cvce C065 cose oi 
ae ST cihe! Baws see : 
BIO cccces 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger ... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
CREE. 0.0 « n0ae'e iF Pee ° a. 
Dublin ...... 18.00 .... 218.00 .... a 
Dundee ...... 17.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.99 
Glasgow ..... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Stockholm ... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 
Gothenburg .. 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Malimé ...... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 +o 
Hamburg .... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Bordeaux .... 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 ey: 
BTER sccccns 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 
Marseilles ... 25.00 .... ... ee ine 
Helsingfors .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Genoa, Naples 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
oo re BUG BEUED Soee cove Py 
Wee 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Liverpool .... 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
London ...... 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
Londonderry.. 18.00 , - 
Manchester .. 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
EE: 45.0 BURG 60d) sews cece onés 
Rotterdam ... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
SE ccc GEE Seas 6008 cove ced 
Southampton. 16.00 .... .... .... 
Peer 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 
Pireeus ...... Pn Mick Seae soe 
Stettin ...... 30.00 





Fort William and Pert Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 














in store at above points for week iding 
Feb. 16, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 1,285 128 38 20 
Ogilvies ......... 994 76 157 : 
Grain Growers .. 1,661 282 165 , 
Fort William ... 850 150 188 3 
Ch Wr wee des 0.00 2,577 563 191 66 
North Western .. 2,144 164 249 ai 
Port Arthur ..... 3,030 547 473 55 
TM. GOTE cccces 1,002 174 74 176 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 3,565 202 31 42 
Private elevators. 8,222 1,116 519 68 
DOOR: ccesccces 25,331 3,401 2,084 428 
BOOP OOD scciccecs 24,346 3,909 1,512 707 
ee 978 214 104 11 
Rail shipments.... 370 168 20 14 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... s Het W..... 1 
No. 1 northern.13,281 No. 2C. W...... 608 
No. 2 northern. .2,931 No. 3 C. W.... ,182 
No. 3 northern..1,135 Ex. 1 feed ... 4 
wy & eveesseces Bee © BOO ceccces. 470 
ee Saha ueess Be. WOE baswces. 223 
, * Perna 18 Special bin... 1 
WUE cee eseseccs i aaa 418 
ee ie |) 1,116 
WOR occcccces — 
Special bin ..... 20 0 1,023 
aoe 764 
eee 8,222 
WOO. 6 cick 60% 26,794 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United S::tes 
on Feb. 17, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 


Baltimore .. 711 1,490 392 1,469 62 
Boston ..... 2 8 32 eee eee 
Buffalo ..... 2,537 381 1,183 1,050 552 
Afloat ....1,608 aoe bee ee 250 
Chicago ....1,676 10,728 7,538 293 311 
Afloat :... 752 vas 176 248 : 
Detroit ..... 29 61 183 30 eee 
St. Joseph...1,059 538 196 19 2 
Duluth ..... 7,890 137 633 6,297 152 
Galveston ...2,139 — Tr 107 see 


Indianapolis. 304 448 559 des +. 
Kansas City.5,755 1,124 1,116 142 140 
Milwaukee... 180 557 1,010 264 250 


Sioux City... 397 604 409 41 11 
Minneap’lis 15,588 376 41,074 2,251 976 
N. Orleans..1,778 1,058 177 69 13 
Newp. News. ... 144 nee ais +. 
New York... 947 2,149 1,457 238 222 
Omaha ..... 2,085 1,768 1,972 384 30 
PPOOCIR 20 ccs 2 375 436 eee see 
Philadelphia. 446 543 793 12 3 
St. Louis.... 853 1,021 665 9 8 
Toledo ..... 827 136 295 13 woe 
Canals ...... 381 eee ves ee 





Totals ...47,946 23,666 30,296 12,946 2.982 
Last year. .42,092 36,924 67,857 7,273 2182 

Increases: Wheat, 139,000 bus; corn, 1,- 
191,000; rye, 153,000. Decreases: Oats, 2 '4,- 
000 bus; barley, 137,000. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipt~ 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneap.: |is, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
-—-Mpls— -—Duluth—, Winni' eg 
1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 1:22 
Feb. 13 ... 568 605 175 22 311 
Feb. 14... 45 255 110 35 60 
Feb. 15 ... 3 120 6 59 23 28 
Feb. 16 ... 107 208 10 29 84 i6 
Feb. 17 ... 104 256... 29 41 176 
Feb. 19 ... 359 435 114 41 148 251 


Totals ..1,186 1,879 415 216 662 1,108 











During the eight months (January- 
August) of 1922, Egypt imported 70,145 
tons of flour, 32,289 tons of which came 
from Australia, 21,281 from France, 
11,113 from the United States and 631 
from Canada. 
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The mills continue to grind heavily to 
fill January orders for the Orient, and 
some new business is being worked right 
along. ‘The demand is principally from 
China and Hongkong, Japan continuing 
almost entirely out of the market. Book- 
ings are very largely restricted to 
straights, which are selling around $5.70 
bbl, less 2 per cent, basis 49-Ib cottons, 
fo.b., American seaboard. 

British markets are coming a little 
nearer in line with Pacific flour values, 
but are still considerably too low to do 
business with even at cost. Mill quota- 
tions for export straights are 50@60c bbl 
above bids received from United King- 
dom importers. 

State trade is unsatisfactory, both as 
to the volume of sales and prices. Bak- 
ers, as a Tule, booked up rather heavily 
some 60 days ago, and many of them 
still have flour coming on these bookings, 
as it has not gone into consumption as 
rapidly as was anticipated. From a price 
standpoint the local markets are equally 
disappointing for bakers grades, list 
prices being generally ignored, and for 
the limited amount of buying being done 
prices are largely on a go-as-you-please 
basis. The family flour trade is less de- 
moralized, about a ‘normal volume being 
s ld to distributors and on a reasonable 
price level. 

Montana wheat is being ground in in- 
creasing quantities by Pacific Coast mills, 
as supplies of local hard wheats are near- 
ly exhausted. This year’s high milling 
quality and relative cheapness of Mon- 
tana wheat has, in fact, been the salva- 
tion of Pacific Coast millers in maintain- 
ing their local bakers’ and family trade, 
as well as in meeting the requirements 
of those foreign and domestic markets 
which demand a hard wheat. flour. 

The consumption of hard wheat flours 
in north Pacific markets has narrowed 
down very largely to the products of 
Montana mills and flour made by Pacific 
mills from Montana wheat, or from a 
mixture of Montana and Pacific wheats. 
Kansas flour is no longer a factor in our 
markets, and at Seattle, for instance, has 
seldom been seen during the last year, 
tnough it is about in line as to price. 

Dakota flour, likewise, is less in evi- 

dence than formerly, and Canadian 
brands, which have spasmodically ap- 
peared here in past years, are now un- 
known. For these conditions the abun- 
dance and high quality of this year’s 
Montana wheat crop, combined with the 
short crop of the Pacific Northwest, is 
principally responsible. In short, Mon- 
tana wheat flour, whether made in Mon- 
tana or on the coast, has now established 
a prestige which will be a serious barrier 
to other hard wheat flours seeking to 
enter north coast markets. 
_ Demand in Atlantic and Gulf markets 
is quiet, though some coast mills, which 
are willing to make very close prices, 
have recently sold considerable flour to 
north Atlantic markets. 

After various ups and downs during 
the week, hard wheat flour quotations are 
practically unchanged from a week ago. 
Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-Ib cot- 
tons, carloads, seaboard, are quoted: Da- 
kota, $7.40@7.85 bbl; Montana, $7@7.55; 

ashington, made from Montana and/or 
—— and Pacific hard wheats, $6.90@ 

Soft wheat flours are nominally un- 
changed in prices for the week, but buy- 
ers are able to obtain concessions. 
called blue-stem eng A patent, in the 
manufacture of which Montana wheat is 
now largely substituted for Washington 


spring wheats, is unchanged at $7.50 bbl, 
basis 49-lb cottons; straights, $5.70@6.10; 
cut-off, $5.80@6.20,—basis 49’s. Wash- 
ington bakers patent and pastry flours, 
basis 98-lb cottons, are quoted at $6.90 
and $6.05, respectively. 

The millfeed market is stronger, and 
demand good. Washington mill-run is 
$1 higher for the week, being now quoted 
at $28 ton, straight car basis, country 
points. Montana millfeeds are not offer- 
ing here. 

_ FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 

rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
i BARE os choses 52,800 . 49 
Previous week ..... 52,800 36,030 68 
Year O80 .cccccess 52,800 32,154 61 
Two years ago..... 52,800 17,363 33 
Three years ago.... 52,800 41,110 77 
Four years ago.... 46,800 18,282 39 
Five years ago..... 46,800 36,740 78 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 


Flour Pct. 





Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

Wed. BBP .ccrccccs 57,000 38,374 67 

Previous week ..... 57,000 42,018 73 

Year ago ...... 57,000 40,990 72 

Two years ago. - 57,000 25,110 44 

Three years ago.... 57,000 37,552 65 

Four years ago..... 57,000 24,818 43 

Five years ago..... 57,000 21,111 37 
NOTES 


The Milwaukee Railroad will file a 
tariff granting milling-in-transit privi- 
leges on Montana wheat where the prod- 
ucts are destined to points on its Na- 
tional Park branch. 

The mill at Ellensburg, Wash., for- 
merly operated by the Ellensburg Mill- 
ing Co., and now controlled by the Ellens- 
burg Ice & Cold Storage Co., has been 
leased to W. A. Shumaker. 

The annual report of the Merchants’ 
Exchange shows considerable increases in 
receipts of wheat, corn and flour at Seat- 
tle for the calendar year 1922, compared 
with 1921, as follows: wheat received in 
1922, 9,363 cars, against 6,612 in 1921; 
corn, 1,725, against 1,023; flour 2,230, 
against 1,840. 

W. H. Foster, formerly with P. N. 
Gray .& Co., New York, and, later, one 
of the joint managers of the Portland 
(Oregon) Flour Mills Co. during the ne- 
gotiations for the transfer of the plants 
of that company to Gray-Rosenbaum Co. 
interests, is now with the latter company 
at its Seattle office. 

Among numerous bills pending before 
the state legislature which provide for 
objectionable special legislation is one 
which prohibits the presentation of rate 
matters to the department of public 
works unless the applicant is represented 
by a lawyer. Heretofore millers have 
often obtained relief in rate matters from 
this ne peered | presenting their cases 
through their traffic managers or through 
the traffic manager of the North Pacific 
Millers’ Association, who, as traffic ex- 
perts, are infinitely better qualified to 

andle traffic questions than the avera 
lawyer, who generally has had absolutely 
no experience in rate matters. 


LOS ANGELES 


Los Ancetes, Cat.—Flour sales in this 
market are moderate, but show improve- 
ment, some sales of we good. quantity 
having been reported. Receipts for the 
week have been fairly good | 
like 39 cars having’been brought in. The 
temporary improvement in the Chicago 
market has had its effect on local buyers, 
with the result that they have been more 
inclined to anticipate their needs. Prices 
are practically unchanged, Utah-Idaho 
hard wheat flours being quoted at $7.10, 
Montana patents at $7.25, Kansas 95’s 


» something 


at $7, and Dakotas at $7.50. Local mill 
prices. for bakers patents are around 
$7.25. 

The millfeed situation is clearing up; 
offerings are becoming normal, and prices 
are firming. Sales have been light, and 
prices range $30@32 for red bran and 
$32@34 for white. Kansas prices are 
still out of line with the local market, 
with the result that there is no trading. 
The same is true of northwestern mills’ 
offal. 


OREGON 

Portianp, Orecon.---There was a much 
better local trade in flour during the 
week ending Feb. 17 than in the previous 
week, the firmness of the market being 
partly responsible for the activity. 
There was talk of an advance in prices, 
but no change was made up to the close 
of the week. Family patents are listed 
at $7.55 bbl, bakers hard wheat at $7.05 
and bakers blue-stem patents at $7.30. 

Inquiries continue to come from the 
Orient, but bids are too low for ac- 
ceptance. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 

Veb. 11-17 ........ 57,000 32,349 
Previous week .... 57,000 35,655 62 
Year ago ........- 57,000 34,726 60 
Two years ago..... 48,000 17,157 35 
Three years ago.... 42,600 26,258 60 
Four years ago.... 42,600 40,596 95 
Five years ago..... 33,000 22,349 67 


Wheat buying has almost come to a 
stop in this market. Exporters are not 
interested, and mills — to have all 
their requirements filled. Closing bids at 
the exchange: hard white, $1.35 bu; soft 
white, $1.27; western white, $1.26; hard 
winter and northern spring, $1.21; west- 
ern red, $1.20. 

The coarse grain markets were steady, 
with not much trading. Last bids: No. 2 
eastern yellow corn, $32.50 ton; No. 3 
corn, $32; 38-lb natural oats, $35.50. 

The sale of a Portland cargo of white 
wheat afloat this week marks the first 
transaction of this kind in about two 
months. The price was reported to be 
about 10c under replacement value. 

There is a very strong demand from 
all western Oregon points for millfeed, 
and the market is decidedly firm. Mill- 
run advanced $1 to $28 ton in car lots, 
and middlings are also $1 higher at $40. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


UTAH 

Ocpven, Uran.—Although wheat made 
a slight advance during the earlier part 
of the week, the quotations on Feb. 17 
were practically the same as seven days 
earlier. The wheat movement continues 
light, receipts being only sufficient to 
care for the needs of flour mills. Grain 
men estimate that from 4,000,000 to 
5,000,000 bus remain in Idaho. 

Quotations on No. 1 soft white wheat, 
Feb. 14, were $1.20 bu, No. 1 white hard 
$1.05, No. 1 hard winter $1.05, No. 1 
northern spring $1.05, Ogden basis. 

Flour demand continued to increase 
during the week ending Feb. 17, orders 
from the southeastern territory being 
especially prominent. Quotations were 
made to this territory at $6 bbl for soft 
wheat flours, and $6.25 for high patents, 
basis 96-lb bag’, f.o.b., lower Mississippi 
River points. California shipments in- 
creased and inquiries were numerous, 
with pastry flours at $6 bbl, family pat- 
ents at $6.50 and hard wheat flours $6.75, 
basis 96-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., California 
common points. Local demand has been 
age family patents being quoted at 

.50 bbl and hard wheat flours at $6, 
basis 48-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., Ogden. 
Some cheaper grades have been offered 
as low as $5. 

The bran market showed strength, sales 
being made to California points at $30 
ton for red bran and $31 for white bran, 
ear lots, f.o.b., California common 
points. The Utah price was $25@26 ton, 
car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

NOTES 

John L. Taylor, manager of the In- 
land Grain Co.,_has returned from a 
business trip to California. 

Joseph M. Parker, manager of the 
Sperry Flour Co. in Ogden, is in the 
lower Mississippi valley on a business 
trip. 

Snow continues to blanket the entire 
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southern part of Idaho and most of 
Utah, assuring ample protection for all 
grain crops and moisture for dry farms 
and irrigated lands. 

Frank Erath, Sr., Frank Erath, Jr., 
and the Superior Baking Co. of Salt 
Lake City, accused with others of con- 
spiracy to advance wholesale prices of 
bread, have filed a demurrer in the fed- 
eral court at Salt Lake City, and it will 
be argued March 3. The defendants 
contend that the law prohibiting price 
fixing is unconstitutional. 

Seven directors of the American Falls 
irrigation district in Idaho have request- 
ed representatives of the United States 
reclamation service to meet with them 
Feb. 23 to discuss the project, including 
questions de ig | the Jackson Lake 
reservoir and moving of the town of 
American Falls, which would be inundat- 
ed by building of one of the dams. 

Because the manufacturers and com- 
merce committee in the lower house of 
the legislature have objected to various 
provisions in the proposed new taxing 
plan for manufacturers and merchants, 
the Ogden Chamber of Commerce com- 
mittee has limited ‘its recent efforts to- 
ward the passage of a bill exempting in- 
terstate commerce shipments, held for 
storage or milling under interstate bill- 
ings, from assessment. E. R. Alton, 
manager of the Globe Mills and chair- 
man of the committee, says that this is 
the phase in which the flour millers and 
grain dealers of the state are particular- 
ly interested. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





MILLING COMPANY LOSES SUIT 

NasHVILLE, TeENN.—The supreme court 
of Tennessee has ruled against the plain- 
tiff in error in the case of D. S. Riddle 
vs. Mayor and Aldermen of Tullahoma, 
Tenn. Plaintiff in error had a contract 
with defendant to furnish electric power 
to operate the Middle Tennessee Flour 
Mills at Tullahoma. Mr. Riddle canceled 
his contract on the ground that the cur- 
rent furnished was so irregular that he 
could not operate his mill. The town 
brought suit, and recovered judgment in 
the court below for the amount involved. 

The supreme court affirmed the deci- 
sion of the lower court, holding that 
plaintiff in error had no right to cancel 
the contract without notice, and without 
giving defendant in error the right to 
remedy the trouble. The city was award- 
ed judgment for the cost of installing 
the poles and wires. 

Joun Lerrer. 





BREAD SLOGAN 


Cuicaco, Inn.—All the letter heads and 
envelopes of the Millers’ National Feder- 
ation, as well as the paper upon which 
the Federation bulletins are printed, now 
bear, in red ink, the slogan, “Bread is 
the Best and Cheapest Food.” The Mill- 
ers’ National Federation is the first as- 
sociation to adopt this phrase which is 
being used by millers and bakers. 

S. O. Werner. 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Flour exports from Canada in January, 
1923 and 1922, in barrels: 
To— 





1923 1922 

United Statem .<...0s.00. 49,190 55,564 
United Kingdom ......... 519,602 401,900 
Other countries .........-. 456,565 174,357 
Totals ..ccccccccssccss 1,025,357 631,821 


Flour exports for the five months of the 
crop years beginning Sept. 1, 1922 and 1921, 
in barrels: 





To— 1922-23 1921-22 
United States .......... 292,176 286,321 
United Kingdom........ 2,411,398 2,089,776 
Other countries ........ 2,551,507 879,312 

BOCAS cscccccsccessee 5,255,081 3,255,409 


Wheat exports in January, 1923 and 1922, 
in bushels: 


1923 1922 
United States .......... 44,843 21,476 
United Kingdom ....... 8,367,170 4,911,110 
Other countries ........ 1,327,543 1,170,268 





Totals 9,739,556 6,102,854 


Wheat exports for the five months of the 
crop years beginning Sept. 1, 1922 and 1921, 


in bushels: 

1922-23 1921-22 
Sap os seu 9,531,359 9,388,814 
United Kingdom ...... 124,966,177 17,805,797 
Other countries ........ 18,053,665 17,930,420 


veccvectonsene 162,551,201 98,125,031 


o— 
United States 





Totals 





The sugar crop in the Swatow consular 
district of China is reported to be only 
about half of a normal crop. 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: XxX 
By A. L. H. Street 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law ag it applies particularly to the flour 


milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. 


In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller. 


A summary of the contents of the earlier installments in this series appeared on page 
3 


606 of The Northwestern Miller of Feb. 7, 1923. 


CHAPTER XIX (CONTINUED) 


SECTION 190. WAR CONDITIONS 

A decision having an important bear- 
ing on lawsuits involving the validity of 
government interference during the war 
with the performance of contracts for 
the sale of goods as an excuse for non- 
performance of such contracts was hand- 
ed down by the United States circuit 
court of appeals, second circuit, in the 
case of Roxford Knitting Co. vs. Moore 
& Tierney, 265 Fed. 177. 

The substance of the decision was that 
a manufacturer was released from obli- 
gation to perform a contract for the de- 
livery of goods within a stated period, 
through virtually being compelled by the 
federal government to devote the entire 
product of the factory to the supplying 
of the army and navy on orders given 
through the advisory commission of the 
council of national defense. 

The court noted that it was “not ques- 
tioned that, if a party by his contract 
charges himself with an obligation pos- 
sible to be performed, he must make it 
good, unless performance is rendered 
impossible by the act of God, the law, or 
the other party.” But it was held that 
there was a prevention of performance 
in this case by the law, although the 
manufacturer entered into contracts with 
the government for the army and navy 
supplies “voluntarily”; it appearing that, 
if the contracts had not been entered 
into, the plant would probably have been 
commandeered by the government under 
the national defense act. 

We quote the following language of 
the New York supreme court, appellate 
division, concerning the obligation of a 
buyer to accept deliveries and pay for 
them at current market prices as agreed: 

“The contract was entered into after 
all the great powers except the United 
States had become involved in the war 
with Germany. It was to extend eight 
years. ‘The parties must have contem- 
plated that unusual and abnormal market 


conditions must be occasioned by the. 


war, and that there was a possibiiity of 
the United States becoming involved, and 
that the, performance of the contract 
might have been rendered difficult or bur- 
densome. Parties cannot be relieved 
from the performance of their contracts 
merely for those reasons, but only where, 
by acts of law, the performance thereof 
has become impossible or illegal.” (Boret 
vs. L. Vogelstein, 177 N.Y.S. 402.) 

Nonperformance of a contract for sale 
of goods could not be excused on the 
ground of impossibility of performance 
by reason of war conditions abroad, so 
as to avoid liability for damages to the 
complaining party, the agreement having 
been made in this country and contem- 
plating performance here. In so hold- 
ing, the trial term of the New York su- 
preme court, in the case of Richards & 
Co. vs. Wreschner, 156 N.Y. Supp. 1054, 
threw interesting light on legal phases 
affecting exporting millers. 

Before the late war was declared, de- 
fendants, comprising a partnership with 
principal offices in Germany, entered into 
a contract in New York to sell stated 
quantities of Belgian antimony to plain- 
tiffs, shipment to be made from Europe, 
and to be “delivered, c.i.f., New York or 
Boston, buyer’s option. Terms: cash 
against documents on arrival of vessel. 
No arrival, no sale.” 

When sued for breach of this contract, 
defendants relied, as an excuse for non- 
performance, on the facts that the war 
shut off the only source from which the 
antimony could be obtained, and that on 
declaration of hostilities it became un- 
lawful for defendants, under the Ger- 
man law, to deal with Belgian industries, 
so that performance of the contract be- 
came impossible. 

The New York court refused to adopt 


this view, saying: “The claim of the de- 
fendants that they are excused from per- 
formance because of the interference 
with the source of supply or with the 
opportunity for shipment by reason of 
the existence of a state of war between 
Germany and Belgium, and also because 
of the subsequent illegality of shipment 
by reason of the proclamation of the 
German government prohibiting the ex- 
portation of the merchandise contracted 
for, cannot be sustained. 

“It is well settled that impossibility 
due to a foreign law is no excuse... . 
Under the provision in the contract of 
‘no arrival, no sale,’ titie remained in 
the seller until delivery. The contract 
was entered into in New. York, and was 
to be performed in this country, and the 
nature, validity, obligation, and legal ef- 
fect of the contract must be determined 
by the law of the place of contract, and 
effect will not be given to foreign laws 
in derogation of the contract or prejudi- 
cial to the rights of citizens.” 

Numerous American and English judi- 
cial precedents were cited by the court 
to sustain the decision. From one of 
them—a decision of a federal court— 
the following language is quoted: “Do 
the legal acts of the agents of a foreign 
government, which prevent the full per- 
formance of a contract of this character, 
control the rights of the parties? 

“Contracting parties are subject to 
contingencies of changes in their law, and 
liable to have the execution of their 
contracts prevented thereby; but it is on 
the ground of illegality, not of impos- 
sibility. Prevention by the law of a 
foreign country is not usually deemed 
an excuse when the act which is contem- 
plated by the contract was valid in view 
of the law of the place where it was 
made, . . and for stronger reasons 
when it was also then valid at the place 
of performance.” 

One of the English decisions cited was 
handed down by Lord Ellenborough in 
the case of Barker vs. Hodgson, where 
the defendant was unable to send a cargo 
by reason of an embargo imposed by 
port authorities due to the breaking out 
of a pestilence at Gibraltar. 

In that case it was said: “If the per- 
formance of this covenant had been ren- 
dered unlawful by the government of 
this country, the contract would have 
been dissolved on both sides, and this 
defendant, inasmuch as he had been thus 
compelled to abandon his contract, would 
have been excused from nonperformance 
of it and not liable to damages. 

“But if, in consequence of events which 
happen at a foreign port, the freighter is 
prevented from furnishing a loading 
there, which he has contracted to furnish, 
the contract is neither dissolved nor is 
he excused for not performing it, but 
must answer in damages.” 

The New York court also quotes the 
following general principles laid down 
by the court of appeals of the state on 
the question as to when performance 
of a contract is excused in law: “It is a 
well-settled rule of law that a party 
must fulfill his contractual obligations. 
Fraud or mutual mistake, or the fraud 
of one party and the mistake of the 
other, or an inadvertence induced by the 
one party and not negligence on the part 
of the other, may relieve from an ex- 
pressed agreement, and an act of God or 
the law or the interfering or preventive 
acts of the other party may free one 
from the performance of it; but if what 
is agreed to be done is possible and law- 
ful the obligation of performance must 
be met. 

“Difficulty or improbability of accom- 
plishing the stipulated undertaking will 
not avail the obligor. It must be shown 
that the thing cannot by any means be 
effected. Nothing short of this will ex- 
cuse nonperformance. The courts will 





not consider the hardship or the expense 
or the loss to the one party or the 
meagerness or the uselessness of the re- 
sult to the other. They will neither make 
nor modify contracts, nor dispense with 
their performance. When a party by his 
own contract creates a duty or charge 
upon himself, he is bound to a possible 
performance of it, because he promised 
it, and did not shield himself by proper 
conditions or qualifications.” 


SECTION 191. INSOLVENCY OF BUYER 


As announced in numerous court de- 
cisions, where a sale is made on credit, 
the seller is excused from delivery if the 
buyer has become insolvent. If, however, 
the buyer is ready to substitute cash for 
the credit, his insolvency does not excuse 
the seller. 

The Minnesota supreme court appears 
to have stated the general rules govern- 
ing this point in the case of Crummey 
vs. Raudenbush, 56 N.W. 1113. The gist 
of the decision is as follows: 

A seller on credit waives his lien on 
the goods sold to cover the purchase 
money, on an implied condition that the 
buyer will keep his credit good. Hence 
if, while the goods remain under the sell- 
er’s control, he discovers that the buyer 
is insolvent, he may retain them. 

The insolvency does not rescind the 
contract, nor afford ground for rescis- 
sion; it merely entitles the seller to de- 
mand cash payment. Nor does insolvency 
existing at the time of the making of the 
contract excuse refusal by the seller to 
deliver, if such insolvency was then known 
to him. The seller will, however, be pre- 
sumed to have had no such knowledge, 
unless the buyer expressly proves the 
contrary. The seller’s rights in this re- 
gard are not affected by any part pay- 
ment which may have been made by the 
buyer. 

“Insolvency,” within the meaning of 
these rules, is a general inability to pay 
one’s debts; no formal adjudication of 
insolvency is required. 


FAILURE TO GIVE SHIPPING 
INSTRUCTIONS 


“Nonperformance by the seller is ex- 
cused if the buyer, when obligated so to 
do by the contract, fails to order deliv- 
eries; or to give instructions as to the 
size, quality, or quantity of the articles 
desired; or to give proper shipping di- 
rections.” (25 Cyc. 250.) 

Many persons will agree that this brief 
statement of an important rule of law is 
too clearly sound on its face to afford 
basis for argument. But the existence 
of numerous appellate court decisions 
attests the fact that controversy fre- 
quently arises on the point as to whether 
a buyer who has failed to give shipping 
instructions within an agreed time can 
require delivery by giving them tardily. 

An illustrative case is afforded in 
bankruptcy proceedings had several years 
ago against the Millbourne Mills Co. 
(165 Fed, 109). Claim was made against 
the company’s estate in bankruptcy on 
the ground that the mill had broken a 
contract to deliver flour and other mill 
products to claimants. Affirming an or- 
der of the referee which denied the 
claim, the United States district court 
for the eastern district of Pennsylvania 
said: 

“We are unable to find any error 
either in the referee’s ruling on the evi- 
dence offered, or his conclusion as to the 
right of the claimants to recover for the 
difference in price on goods subsequent- 
ly purchased by them in the open mar- 
ket instead of similar merchandise for 
which they made no call on the Mill- 
bourne Mills Co., as required by their 
contracts, either before or after the time 
limit had expired. 

“It is plain these contracts, as inter- 
preted by the parties themselves, required 
the claimants to notify the bankrupt com- 
pany when they desired the deliveries to 
be made, and in the absence of a receipt 
of such a notice the Millbourne Mills Co. 
had a right to assume that plaintiffs 
were not ready for delivery, and if, as in 
this case, the claimants failed to take the 
merchandise purchased, according to the 
contract, within the time specified, the 
seller had a right, after the expiration 
of the time, as it did in this case, to no- 
tify the claimants of its refusal to be 
further bound by the contract. 

“In mercantile transactions time is of 
the essence of the contract, unless the 
contrary appears, as the purchase and 
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delivery of goods is a matter of impor- 

tance to both buyer and seller for the 

purpose of enabling them to successfy)- 

ly develop and execute their plans jy 

connection with the goods bought or so'd 

in the use to which they are to be put.” 
— . 


An example of a class of cases jp 
which duty of the buyer to give shipping 
directions will be inferred without ex. 
press provision is to be found in the 
holding of the Mississippi supreme court 
that, in the absence of a demand for de- 
livery, damages are not recoverable for 
breach of a contract to deliver goods in 
such quantities as shall be required by 
the buyer. (42 So. 284.) , 


* # 


Under a contract for sale of grain, 
to be shipped promptly on shipping or- 
ders to be given by the buyer, the seller 
reserving the right at the end of the 
contract time to continue the contract, 
without notice, for 30 days, with a car- 
rying charge, the Illinois appellate court 
held that the buyer broke the contract by 
refusing to give shipping instructions, ai- 
though pressed by the seller to do so, 
(194 Ill. App. 543.) It was held that 
the buyer had no right to assume that 
the time of performance had been ex- 
tended by the exercise of the seller's op- 
tion. 

* #* 

The Dowling-Martin Grocery Co, 
Ozark, Ala., was nonsuited in an attempt 
to recover damages against the J. C. 
Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, 
on account of nondelivery of two cars of 
flour ordered Jan, 8, 1917. The Alabama 
supreme court found that the mill )usti- 
fiably canceled the contract for failure 
of the plaintiff to give shipping instruc- 
tions within a reasonable time. (83 So. 
486.) The suit was founded upon a con- 
tract formed by correspondence as fol- 
lows: 

Responding to solicited quotations, 
plaintiff instructed the mill by wire to 
“book two cars.” Two days later—Jan. 
10—the mill confirmed the contract “on 
the basis of $10.80 for White Crest in 
cotton, delivered Ozark,” stating that 
shipping instructions were awaited and 
that much higher prices were looked for. 
March 8, plaintiff gave general routing 
instructions to cover all shipments that 
should be made to plaintiff. 

In response to request for quotation 
on the same brand of flour, the mill wired 
plaintiff March 28 a price of $11.05. ‘I'wo 
days later, plaintiff telegraphed: “Ship at 
once on contract 240 sacks forty-eights, 
1,200 sacks twenty-fours White Crest, 
same route. Rush shipment.” The mill 
replied: “Your contract expired March 8, 
1917. Price today $11.50 Crest. Shall 
we ship?” 

The mill’s letter confirming this tele- 
gram stated that the flour was booked for 
60 days’ shipment, and that the mill re- 
gretted that it had not been ordered out 
within the contract period. Plaintiff tele- 
graphed back that the mill should have 
advised that it was canceling, that con- 
firmation did not specify a time limit on 
the contract, and that shipment at the 
contract price was insisted upon. ‘he 
mill replied: “We never book for ship- 
ment over 60 days, and cannot accept 
directions now.” 

About one month later, plaintiff again 
requested quotations on same flour, but 
the mill declined to make any. May 8, 
1917, plaintiff wired: “Ship at once on 
contract 140 bbls White Crest in forty- 
eight sacks; 300 bbls in twenty-four sacks. 
Ship at once, or we will buy for your 
account, charging you with any differ- 
ence.” Reiterating its refusal to deliver, 
the mill closed the correspondence with 
the statement: “For you to come in, four 
months after you made this purchase, 
with specifications, and expect us to rein- 
state the order, is something that we can- 
not see our way clear to do.” 

The trial judge ruled, as a matter of 
contract interpretation, that plaintiff had 
no right to recover. Affirming this deci- 
sion, the supreme court says in part: 

“Defendant says that, no time limit for 
compliance being fixed, payment or direc- 
tion and demand for shipment must be 
made by plaintiff within a reasonable 
time after making the contract; that de- 
fendant was only bound to deliver within 


a reasonable time after compliance and 
request for shipment. The correspond- 
ence confirming acceptance of the order 
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contained defendant’s specific statement 
that it awaited plaintiff's shipping direc- 
tions. ‘ 

“The contract relation of the parties, 
when the nature of the property dealt 
with is considered, was that the law im- 
plied: (1) a reasonable time within which 
direction for delivery should be given, or 
payment of contract price made was of 
the essence of the contract; (2) that 
seller was under no obligation to ship 
until buyer had given shipping directions 
or until payment was made and accepted; 
(3) that the failure or refusal of buyer 
to direct shipment or indicate its willing- 
ness to accept the flour within a reason- 
able time after the booking of its order 
relieved the seller of any obligation to 
deliver the same. 

“What is a reasonable time for per- 
formance of a contract is determined by 
the circumstances of the case, and is a 
question of fact or of law. . . . If de- 
pendent upon disputed facts, extrinsic to 
the contract, the reasonable time be- 
comes a question of fact, and when ‘it 
depends upon the construction ot a con- 
tract and undisputed extrinsic facts, it 
is a matter of law... . 

“The argument of plaintiff is that, al- 
though no time for performance is men- 
tioned in the contract, and a reasonable 
time for performance had elapsed from 
the making of the contract to the date 
when plaintiff ordered shipment of the 
flour, the contract was of binding effect 
for the reason that defendant mill com- 
pany had not notified the buyer that it 
had the specific quantity of flour to the 
credit of the plaintiff, and that, unless 
the same was ordered shipped within a 
reasonable time, defendant would rescind 
the contract or treat it as terminated. 

“We do not agree with this statement 
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of the contract relation or obligation aris- 
ing therefrom. [It is to be specially 
noted that no formal contract was en- 
tered into in this case and that there was 
no such stipulation for notice of cancel- 
lation as is provided in the uniform sales 
contract forms now in general use.] 

“It may be that the foregoing would 
be the correct rule to be canted if the 
facts had been that the grocery company 
had ordered the flour shipped, or stipu- 
lated the date of shipping on making the 
contract, and defendant mill company 
had shipped a portion of the flour of a 
grade different from that contracted, and 
had notified the purchaser that it had 
other flour of like grade to ship on its 
contract. 

“Under such circumstances it would 
become the duty of the grocery company, 
desiring to terminate the contract within 
a reasonable time, to give the mill com- 
pany notice of such intent, and the latter 
would have a reasonable time to procure 
and deliver flour of the quantity and 
quality sold, and, failing for such reason- 
able time so to do, the contract would be 
terminated... . 

“Construing the terms of the instant 
contract, . . . it must be said that it 
became plaintiff's obligation to make 
payment for the flour, or make arrange- 
ment satisfactory to defendant for the 
contract price, and order its shipment 
within a reasonable time after Jan. 8, 
1917. The contract disclosed fails to show 
that plaintiff directed or requested ship- 
ment of the flour or any part thereof 
within a reasonable time after the meet- 
ing of the minds of the parties.” 


. * 


By appealing to the North Carolina 
supreme court, defendant in the case of 


Sterne et al vs. Bay State Milling Co. 
won a decision exonerating it from lia- 
bility for refusal to ship flour under can- 
celed contracts of sale. (101 S.E. 21.) 

These agreements contained the fol- 
lowing clause: 

“Unless otherwise specified herein, 
goods are to be ordered out within 30 
days from this date. Buyer to pay carry- 
ing charges of 5c a barrel on flour, and 
25c a ton on feed for each period of 30 
days, or fraction thereof, on goods not 
ordered out within contract time, payable 
at the beginning of each period; also all 
advances in freight after contract ship- 
ment time. At the end of contract time, 
or of any succeeding 30-day period, or 
other agreed time, unless goods are or- 
dered out, or on failure of buyer on de- 
mand to pay carrying charges, seller may 
terminate contract and resell goods for 
buyer’s account.” 

After lapse of the times within which 
plaintiffs should have given defendant 
mill shipping instructions, the mill, by 
letters of May 15, May 27, and July 19, 
asked for them, suggesting certain dates 
and asking if they would be satisfactory. 
The plaintiffs did not reply. On July 29, 
the mill wired: 

“Unless you authorize by wire today 
permission to ship by Aug. 15 remaining 
three cars of flour on books for you, with 
full carrying charges added, we will un- 
derstand you prefer order canceled. Im- 
possible carry beyond Aug. 15.” 

Plaintiffs did not answer this telegram, 
and the mill resold the flour within the 
ensuing 10 days. Plaintiffs then sued for 
damages on a theory of wrongful refusal 
by the mill to deliver the three cars of 
flour, necessitating a purchase by plain- 
tiffs of substitute flour elsewhere at in- 
creased cost. ' 
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On the points involved on the appeal, 
the supreme court says: 

“The plaintiffs allege an extension of 
time by agreement to certain dates speci- 
fied in the complaint. The burden was 
upon the plaintiffs to prove such agree- 
ment. . . . Upon the whole correspond- 
ence there was no evidence that the time 
of shipment was extended by agreement. 
The offers of May 27 and July 19 before 
acceptance were withdrawn by telegram 
of July 29. Besides, the failure to meet 
the demand in that telegram, for pay- 
ment of ‘full carrying charges,’ author- 
ized defendant by the terms of the con- 
tract to cancel. 

“Even if the time for shipment had 
been extended by agreement, the plain- 
tiffs’ failure to give shipping instructions 
was fatal. We agree with the defendant’s 
contention that it ‘could not be required 
to take the risk of shipping without in- 
structions, because the plaintiffs might 
have required that the point of destina- 
tion be other than Greensboro. The 
plaintiffs might have resold the flour or 
have desired it shipped to other points.’ 

“If the plaintiffs’ failure to answer the 
defendant’s letters of May. 15 and 27 
and July 19 was an acceptance of the 
dates of shipment therein proposed {it 
was so claimed by plaintiffs], their fail- 
ure to answer the telegram of July 29, 
with remittance of ‘full carrying charges 
added, was equally an acceptance of the 
condition that the contracts would be 
canceled unless reply was made that day 
with remittance demanded. 

“The motion for nonsuit should have 
been allowed.” 

* #*# 

In another case (147 Fed. 411) the 
United States circuit court of appeals, 
eighth circuit, declared that “buyers 
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could no more neglect to give shipping 
instructions without violating their obli- 
gation than the seller could neglect to 
make shipments after receiving the in- 
structions without violating his obliga- 
tion.” 

* * 


One of the latest appellate court de- 
cisions on this subject, and arising in the 
milling industry, was handed down by the 
Wyoming supreme court in the case of 
Malin vs. J. W. Denio Milling Co., 165 
Pac. 1113. In this case the court re- 
versed a judgment in plaintiff's favor for 
damages for nondelivery by defendant 
milling company of flour contractea for; 
the court holding that plaintiff was in 
default under the contract in failing to 
give shipping specifications. 

The decision is specially noteworthy in 
that the written contract was silent on 
the matter of shipping instructions; the 
court’s conclusion resting on the fact 
that the circumstances indicated an un- 
derstanding that such instructions would 
be given. 

The contract called for shipment of five 
cars of flour from the defendant’s mill 
at Sheridan, Wyo., to plaintiff at Billings, 
Mont., at which latter point delivery was 
to be made f.o.b., “one car at time—last 
car to be shipped on or before Feb. 1, 
1915.” The contract was made July 31, 
1914. Two cars were delivered in the 
fall, and plaintiff sued for nondelivery 
of the remaining three. 

The defense interposed was that, when 
the contract was entered into, it was un- 
derstood. that before any shipment could 
be made plaintiff would give the mill 
specifications as to the sizes of sacks de- 
sired, and the number of each; and that 
such specifications were furnished as to 
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the two cars delivered, but not as to 
those undelivered. 

The supreme court held that the trial 
judge committed error in refusing to re- 
ceive evidence offered by the mill prov- 
ing that, prior to the shipment of each 
of the two lots delivered, the plaintiff in- 
formed the defendant that a carload of 
flour was desired, made up of specified 
numbers of sacks of specified weights, 
but that no. specifications were given as 
to the remaining three cars, although re- 
quested by the mill before expiration of 
the time limit for delivery. 

This evidence was excluded by the trial 
judge on the ground that it tended to 
contradict the terms of the written con- 
tract, which purported to state the full 
agreement between the parties. Revers- 
ing this ruling, the higher court says: 

“It is a settled rule of construction of 
written contracts that if the language 
employed is susceptible of two construc- 
tions the court will take into considera- 
tion the situation of the parties and sur- 
rounding circumstances at the time the 
contract was entered into, in order to ar- 
rive at the true intent of the parties... . 

“Here plaintiff was a retail grocer and 
wanted the flour to supply his customers, 
and covering a period of five months, 
which fact was known to defendant. It 
is unreasonable, under such _ circum- 
stances, to conclude that plaintiff intend- 
ed that defendant had the option of ship- 
ping to him the entire five cars, one car 
each week immediately after the contract 
was entered into, and thus require plain- 
tiff to pay for all within 35 days; or that 
defendant could decline to deliver any 
of the flour until the last five days in 
January, 1915, and deliver one car a day 
during those five days. 

“There is also a still stronger reason 


supporting the contention of defendant. 
It offered to prove facts showing the con- 
struction placed upon the contract by the 
parties before any controversy arose be- 
tween them. 

“Plaintiff’s conduct in ordering the two 
cars and specifying the weight of sacks 
and the number of each, if that was the 
fact, would clearly indicate that he re- 
garded that as his right under the con- 
tract; and defendant offered to prove 
its acquiescence in that construction of 
the contract and its understanding of the 
rights and duties of the respective par- 
ties thereunder. 

“It is to be assumed that the parties 
to a contract know best what was meant 
by its terms, and are the least liable to 
be mistaken as to its intention; that each 
party is alert to protect his own interests 
and to insist on his rights; and that 
whatever is done by the parties during the 
period of the performance of the. con- 
tract is done under its terms as_they 
understood and intended it should be. 
Parties are far less liable to have been 
mistaken as to the meaning of their con- 
tract during the period while harmonious 
and practical construction reflects that 
intention than they are when subsequent 
differences have impelled them to resort 
to law, and one of them then seeks a con- 
struction at variance with the practical 
construction they have placed upon it of 
what was intended by its provisions.’ . . . 

“The evidence sought to be introduced 
by defendant would not have varied the 
terms of the writing. It would not have 
changed the terms of the contract that 
the flour was to be delivered ‘one car at 
a time, or that it was to be contained 
in sacks of specified weight, and all to be 
delivered on or before Feb. 1, 1915. 

“We think the evidence was competent 
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and should have been admitted; and if 
defendant had been permitted to iniro- 
duce the evidence offered, and the sume 
had been found sufficient to establish the 
facts which defendant offered and souyht 
to prove, then the fault was that of 
plaintiff in his failure to give shipping 
directions, and he would not be entitled 
to recover.” 

From the reasoning of the court in the 
Wyoming case it is clear that where, at 
the time a contract of sale is made, there 
is a mutual understanding that the buyer 
is to give shipping instructions, com))li- 
ance with that understanding within the 
time fixed for delivery is a prerequisite 
to the buyer’s right to delivery, although 
the understanding may not be expressed 
in definite terms in the contract proper, 
unless there happen to be in the contract 
express terms at variance with any such 
understanding. 

For example, let it be supposed that the 
buyer or the seller has mentioned in !1is 
letter confirming a sale consummated by 
an exchange of telegrams that the buyer 
is to furnish shipping instructions. Plain- 
ly, this would make the giving of such 
instructions one of the conditions of ihe 
contract, and especially if the statement 
of that understanding be made by the 
buyer, for whose benefit a stipulation of 
this kind is usually made. 

. We 

In a Georgia case (Caddick Milling (0. 
vs. Moultrie Grocery Co., 96 S.E. 58°), 
a suit brought by the Moultrie (G:.) [ 
Grocery Co. to recover damages for ‘0 | 
asserted breach of contract to deliver 
flour, the specific question involved in 
the controversy was whether the grocery | 
company was itself in default in having 
failed to order the flour out within the 
time called for by the agreement, and | 
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the Georgia court of appeals decided this 
issue in favor of the milling company. 

The contract was dated Nov. 10, 1914, 
and was written on a printed form. It 
called for 500 bbls, and a blank provid- 
ing for “date of shipment” was followed 
py the words, “Nov. and Dec.” The form 
also specified that the sale was made sub- 
ject to the terms and conditions printed 
on the back. The second of these print- 
ed conditions provided that “unless other- 
wise specified, purchases must be ordered 
out within 830 days from date of contract, 
with a maximum possible limit of 90 days 
from date of contract,” etc. 

The grocery company, by orders given 
Dec. 4 and 29, obtained shipment from 
the mill of 300 bbls, but called for no 
part of the remaining 200 bbls of flour 
until Jan. 30, 1915. The milling com- 
pany declined to deliver on this belated 
order, and the suit followed. 

Trial of the action resulted in a ver- 
dict in favor of the plaintiff, but the 
court of appeals has ordered a new trial, 
on the ground that the trial judge mis- 
interpreted the agreement on the vital 
point as to whether the grocery company 
ordered shipment of the 200 bbls in prop- 
er time. The salient portions of the 
opinion of the higher court read as fol- 
lows: 

“The main question in the instant case 
arises upon the construction of the con- 
tract between the parties. Was the time 
of shipment limited to the months of 
November and December, or was it limit- 
ed to 90 days from the date of the con- 
tract. to wit, Nov. 10, 1914. If limited to 
the nonths of November and December, 
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the plaintiff should have ordered out the 
flour during those months, and, havin 
failed to do so, no right of action vou 
lie in its favor. 

“The cardinal rule of construction of 
a contract is, of course, to give effect to 
the intention of the parties, if that can 
be arrived at. If there are ap- 
parently inconsistent clauses in the con- 
tract, one written upon the face of the 
contract in a blank prepared for that 
purpose, and the other printed upon the 
back of the contract, that which is writ- 
ten by the parties in the face of the con- 
tract will generally be accepted, rather 
than the inconsistent clause printed upon 
the back thereof... . 

“From the correspondence which took 
place between the parties in connection 
with the signing of the contract, imme- 
diately before and immediately there- 
after, it was the evident intention of the 
parties that the time of shipment should 
be limited to November and December. 

. . It is proper, of course, to take into 
consideration this correspondence be- 
tween the parties, in the construction of 
this contract and in arriving at the in- 
tention of the parties... . 

“Moreover, upon a careful reading of 
the contract, we do not think that the 
clause in the face of the contract, limit- 
ing the shipment to the months of No- 
vember and December, is really incon- 
sistent with the provisions of the con- 
tract printed on the back thereof. These 
conditions printed on the back are evi- 
dently general rules governing the sale 
of flour and feed adopted by the South- 
eastern Millers’ Association, and are in- 


tended to apply where the time or period 
of shipment is not otherwise specified in 
the contract. The second paragraph of 
these printed conditions begins with the 
clause: 

“*‘Unless otherwise specified, purchases 
must be ordered out within 30 days from 
date of contract, with a maximum pos- 
sible limit of 90 days from date of con- 
tract.’ 

“So that this printed condition, as set 
out in paragraph 2, fixing a maximum 
possible limit of 90 days from date of 
contract, applies unless it is otherwise 
specified in the contract. A reasonable 
construction to be placed upon this clause 
of the contract is that this maximum pos- 
sible limit of 90 days from date of con- 
tract will not apply where the parties 
fix in the face of the contract a time or 
period of shipment. It is intended, by 
this paragraph 2, to provide for a limit 
within which purchases must be ordered 
out where the contract itself does not 
provide for such limitation. 

“The remainder of this paragraph pro- 
vides for carrying charges to be paid by 
the buyer under certain conditions, and 
for certain credits to be given the buyer, 
under certain conditions therein specified. 
We think, therefore, that there is really 
no inconsistency in the contract, since it 
is otherwise specified and fixed by the 
terms of the contract that the time of 
the shipment should be the months of 
November and December. 

“A contract of the precise form of the 
one before this court was construed by 
the supreme court of Alabama, in the 
case of Hopkinsville Milling Co. vs. Gwin, 
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179 Ala. 472, . . . except that in the Ala- 
bama case it was provided, in the face of 
the written contract for the sale of the 
flour, that the date of the shipment was 
at ‘buyer’s option.’ On the back of the 
order appeared the same printed condi- 
tions as in the contract now under con- 
sideration, viz: 

“Unless otherwise specified, purchases 
must be ordered out within 30 days from 
date of contract,’ etc. 

“The suit in that case was by the 
seller against the buyer, for a breach of 
the contract in declining to order out the 
flour according to the terms of the con- 
tract and to accept the shipment. The 
judgment was for the defendants, and 
the plaintiff appealed. 

“It was contended by the plaintiff, the 
milling company, that the phrase ‘buy- 
er’s option,’ written on the face of the 
order, was substituted for and took the 
place of the printed provisions on the 
back, referring to the dates of shipment 
and of delivery, or, in other words, that 
this order was one within the protection 
of the printed provision, ‘Unless other- 
wise specified,’ and that the terms and 
dates of delivery were otherwise speci- 
fied in this contract. 

“The construction contended for by the 
vendees, and the one which seems to have 
been adopted by the trial court, was that 
the printed condition on the back of the 
order controlled. The supreme court of 
Alabama reversed the judgment of the 
court below, and held that the stipula- 
tions on the face of the contract gov- 
erned... . 

“The time of delivery in the instant 
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case is of the essence of the contract, 
and it was obligatory upon the buyer to 
order out the flour within the limit pro- 
vided by the terms of the contract, i.e. 
during the months of November and De- 
cember, and, having failed to do so, he 
would have no right of action against 
the defendant.” 
7. 

Adhering to the rule laid down in the 
case of Caddick Milling Co. vs. Moultrie 
Grocery Co., the Georgia court of ap- 
peals held in Lee Bros. vs. Bewley-Darst 
Coal Co., 97 S.E. 99, that, where a con- 
tract for a sale of goods provides that 
the buyer shall order delivery within a 
certain time, failure to do so terminates 
his right to delivery. It will be presumed 
that the parties mutually intended that 
the stipulation for ordering the goods 
out within the specified period should 
operate as a vital condition of the con- 
tract. 

7 . 

Defendant in the case of Fortson Gro- 
cery Co. vs. Pritchard Rice Milling Co., 
220 S.W. 1116, defeated plaintiff’s claim 
for damages demanded on account of 
nondelivery of a carload of rice, under 
circumstances and legal principles of 
special interest to the flour and feed 
trade. 

The car in question was contracted for 
in November, to be delivered on furnish- 
ing of shipping instructions. Local cus- 
tom required these instructions to be 
furnished within 10 days, but this was 
not done. 

Nov. 10 and Dec. 7 the mill requested 
shipping instructions, and, receiving no 
response, on Dec, 18 asked whether plain- 
tiff buyer repudiated the purchase. 
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Whereupon the latter replied that it did 
not, but was crowded for storage room, 
and would like “a little more time” in 
which to move the rice. The mill re- 
plied, on Dec. 20, “We are also crowded 
for room ourselves, and will be glad if 
you will furnish us shipping instructions 
at the earliest opportunity.” 

No further communication passed un- 
til March 30, following, when the market 
value of the rice had doubled and when 
plaintiff gave shipping instructions. The 
mill replied: “It is true that we sold you 
a car of rice last October, but you re- 
fused to accept it and sale was canceled 
long ago.” 

The buyer’s suit proceeded upon the 
theory that the mill could not cancel 
without notice to plaintiff, but the point 
did not stick. 

The trial judge found that, when the 
mill acquiesced in the grocery company’s 
request for “a little more time” in which 
to move the rice, it was “the intention of 
the parties that the grocery company 
should still furnish the milling company 
with shipping instructions within a rea- 
sonable time,” and that, “taking into con- 
sideration the character of the commod- 
ity, the fluctuation of its market price, 
and the intention of the parties, both 
buyer and seller, as reflected by their 
letters, telegrams, and conduct, from De- 
cember, 1916, to April, 1917, or more 
than three months, was an unreasonable 
time for the grocery company to wait to 
furnish the milling company shipping in- 
structions.” Affirming the ruling of the 
lower court, the Texas court of civil ap- 
peals said: 

“If, as the grocery company assumes 
to be true, the milling company was in 


the attitude of having waived the de- 
fault of the grocery company in failing 
to furnish the shipping instructions with- 
in the time, to wit, 10 days fixed by the 
usage and custom the court found to 
exist, we are inclined to agree with its 
contention, if it is that the milling com- 
pany did not have a right to treat the 
contract as at an end until after it had 
demanded performance by the grocery 
company, and that company had failed 
to comply with the demand within a rea- 
sonable time. 

“As, however, we are of the opinion 
it appeared that the milling company in 
its letter of Dec. 20 demanded perform- 
ance by the grocery company of its un- 
dertaking to furnish shipping instruc- 
tions, it is not necessary that we should 
decide the question. If the letter should 
be construed, as it was by the parties and 
the trial court, as a grant to the grocery 
company of a reasonable time after its 
date in which to furnish the shipping in- 
structions, we think it should be con- 
strued as a demand that the grocery 
company furnish the shipping instruc- 
tions within that time. . . . 

“Construed in the light of the circum- 
stances of the case and the rule of law 
the grocery company invokes, we think 
the fair meaning of the last clause in the 
letter, to wit, ‘will be glad if you will 
furnish us shipping instructions at the 
earliest opportunity,’ was, and that the 
grocery company should be held to have 
understood it to be, a demand on it to 
furnish the shipping instructions within 
a reasonable time after it received the 
letter. 

“Before that time the milling company 
had repeatedly demanded of the grocery 
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company that it comply with its under- 
taking to furnish the shipping instruc- 
tions, and clearly the grocery company 
was in default because of its failure to 
do so. The milling company would have 
been within its rights had it then re- 
fused to recognize the contract as any 
longer binding on it. The effect of the 
letter in question was, we think, to ad- 
vise the grocery company that it would, 
instead, treat the contract as binding 
on it, but would expect the grocery com- 
pany to furnish shipping instructions 
within a reasonable time thereafter.” 
* * 


A decision of the New York supreme 
court, appellate division (177 N.Y.S, 
309) shows that specification of a place 
in a contract for the sale of goods may 
be treated, not as specifying the place 
for delivery, but as fixing the price with 
reference to transportation charges. 

In the case before the court a seller 
had agreed to ship from its plant to such 
place as the buyer might name, and it 
was provided that the latter would sive 
shipping instructions by a certain date. 
The contract fixed the price at a certain 
figure “ex-dock New York.” Considering 
this contract as a whole, it is held ‘hat 
the quoted phrase bore no relationshi): to 
the place of delivery, merely fixiny a 
price basis, and that, therefore, the buyer 
broke its contract by failing to give tiine- 
ly shipping instructions. 

* # 

A rule that where a contract of sale 
provides for delivery f.o.b. shipping 
point, but does not indicate the destina- 
tion or the carrier which is to transport 
the goods, the buyer cannot put the se! ler 
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in default until shipping directions have 
been given, is vouched for by the North 
Carolina supreme court (138 N.C. 105), 
which quoted the following language 
from an English decision: 

“When circumstances, left uncertain 
by the contract, are of such a nature that 
one party cannot perform his part of 
the contract until they are fixed, the 
other party insisting on the contract 
ought to fix those particulars.” 

The following is the gist of a decision 
of the Pennsylvania supreme court (117 
Pa. 490) bearing on contracts to sell for 
water transportation: 

Under agreement to deliver f.o.b. an 
unnamed vessel, the seller is not bound 
to act until the buyer names the ship to 
which delivery is to be made. But 
where, by the nature of the express pro- 
yisions of the contract, either the time or 
the place of delivery is at the seller’s 
option, he becomes the actor, and it is 
his duty to give notice of the time or 
place of delivery before there is any ob- 
ligation upon the buyer to name the ves- 
sel. 

According to a decision of the Ala- 
bama supreme court, failure of a buyer 
to give shipping specifications within an 
agreed time not only exonerates the sell- 
er from obligation to deliver but gives 
the latter an option to sue for any dam- 
ages resulting from being prevented 
from making delivery, the same as if 
the buyer had definitely repudiated his 
contract to buy. (144 Ala. 598.) 

Other holdings of appellate courts on 
points germane to the subject of this 
article are as follows: 

When a buyer has failed to order out 
deliveries in the full monthly quantities 
required by his contract, his subsequent 
insistence that further deliveries be 
made in excess of the —— require- 
ments of the contract, to make up the 
deficiency on previous orders, coupled 
with a threat to claim damages for fail- 
ure to comply with such insistence, jus- 
tifies the seller in refusing to make fur- 
ther deliveries, as for want of proper 
order. This is a decision of the United 
States circuit court of appeals, seventh 
circuit. (234 Fed. 20.) 

“The exact bearing point of the con- 
troversy can be best found by presenting 
three supposititious cases: 

“(1) A broker, or other middleman, 
who buys to sell again, buys for delivery 
to an unknown consignee at an unknown 
place. To get a price basis, East St. 
Louis is named as the place of delivery. 
It is not in the contemplation of either 
party that the goods shall be there 
shipped or received, but they are to go 
to any place named by the vendee. (2) 
A vendor has a manufactory in East St. 
Louis from which he ships. A rate is 
made for delivery f.o.b. cars East St. 
Louis, with the expectation of being 
shipped elsewhere. (3) A vendee buys 
goods for delivery to himself at East St. 
Louis, to be there used. The goods are 
to be shipped in cars to East St. Louis, 
where the consignee is to receive them. 

“The common sense as well as legal 
meaning of these respective contracts is 
that, in the first and second cases, the 
vendee is bound to give shipping instruc- 
tions. In the third case the vendor has 
them.” United States district court, 
eastern district of Pennsylvania. (236 
Fed. 596.) 

Occasionally, no doubt, a buyer is dis- 
appointed in his expectations in matters 
related to the disposition to be made of 
the goods on their delivery to him—e.g., 
where an embargo is laid on rail ship- 
ments, or where he is unable to secure 
ocean space for export shipments. 

However, it is too clear to require 
argument that such conditions do not af- 
fect the seller’s right to cancel on the 
buyer failing to give shipping instruc- 
tions, any more than would be the case 
had the buyer been disappointed in an 
expectation of being able to resell the 
goods to advantage at the destination to 
which they were to be shipped by the 
seller. Such contingencies must be spe- 
cially provided for in the contract before 
they are available to the buyer. (13 Cor- 
pus Juris, 635-637.) ‘ 


* 


An interesting decision of the New 
ork supreme court (139 N.Y.S.) shows 
that, where a contract of sale is entered 
into under such circumstances as to nega- 
tive any understanding that the buyer is 
to give shipping instructions, the seller 
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cannot unety impose giving of 
them as a condition upon delivery, unless 
the buyer assents to that condition. 

In this case the contract specially pro- 
vided for delivery f.o.b. factory, and for 
shipment “promptly, as soon as possible.” 
After the terms had been closed, the 
seller’s representative wrote the buyer 
that shipping instructions would be 
awaited. Holding that the seller could 
not impose this condition on the buyer, 
the court said: 

“The contract did not provide for fur- 
ther shipping instructions, and the de- 
fendant could have shipped the goods to 
the address of the purchaser as given in 
the contract ‘as soon as possible’ and 
thus made a complete delivery.” 

Another decision of the New York su- 
preme court (117 App. Div. 21) is 
worthy of note. In that case the con- 
tract of sale specifically provided in 
typewriting for shipment of 400 bbls of 
wire at the rate of six to eight bbls per 
week. The contract was written on a 
form containing the following quoted 
language in printing: 

“The purchaser shall give to the seller 
specifications for goods covering ship- 
ments, not less. than 10 days before time 
of shipment.” 

The court disregarded this clause as 
not having been intended to be incor- 
porated into the particular contract, 
holding that it “would only refer to a 
case where the provisions of the contract 
contained no specific obligation as to the 
shipment, for where the contract ex- 
pressly provided when the defendant was 
to ship the wire sold, no further direc- 
tions were required.” 

But the same opinion recognizes the 
point that, where shipments are sus- 
pended by the seller at the buyer’s re- 
quest, the seller cannot be deemed to be 
in default as to delivery until the buyer 
again gives directions. 

And the New York court of appeals 
has adhered to the general rule that, 
where it has been agreed that shipments 
were to be made on the buyer’s directions, 
the buyer’s refusal to give such direc- 
tions constitutes a definite breach of the 
contract of purchase. (206 N.Y. 544.) 


* 7 


In Valdosta Grocery Co. vs. Caddick 
Milling Co., 126 N.E. 240, an action for 
damages for nondelivery of flour, one 
contention made by the mill related to the 
interpretation to be placed on the con- 
tract with reference to when the 1,000 
bbls of flour in question were to be or- 
dered out. The mill made a twofold con- 
tention in this regard: 

(1) The contract expressly limited the 
time of ordering out the flour to the 
months of November and December, 
1914; (2) the contract as to the time 
for ordering out the flour covered thereby 
was controlled by a general custom which 
required that the flour be ordered out 
with shipping specifications and direc- 
tions within the months of November and 
December. 

“We cannot adopt either of these 
views,” said the Indiana appellate court. 
“Both the order and confirmation specify 
a shipment period. Such period is desig- 
nated by the words ‘November and De- 
cember’ written on the face of each. In 
the subsequent portions of both the order 
and confirmation, which are identical, it 
is provided that, ‘Unless otherwise speci- 
fied, purchases must be ordered out 
within 30 days from the date of contract.’ 

It is obvious that this provision was 
inserted in the printed form to fix a limi- 
tation on the time when flour sold should 
be ordered out where the contract was 
silent in that regard, but, where the con- 
tract fixed the shipment period, such pro- 
vision was to be disregarded. The con- 
tract under consideration fixed a ship- 
ment period, and hence the provision 
quoted above is not applicable. 

“We must, however, give effect to every 
other provision thereof which is not 
wholly dependent thereon. Passing to 
the sentence following the one from which 
the above quotation is taken, we find it 
provides that, if the flour sold is not 
ordered out ‘within contract shipment 
period,’ it is to be subject to a carrying 
charge of five cents per barrel per month 
or fraction thereof. 

“As the shipment period in this case 
terminated on Dec. 31, 1914, it follows 
by the express terms of the contract that 


(Continued on page 828.) 
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THE PATH OF HENNEPIN: III 

In 1854, eighty-six years after Carver’s 
Minnesota explorations, an Englishman— 
who, until a few years ago, would have 
been termed a “typical” Englishman— 
travelled over the same ground as his 
predecessor and subsequently wrote his 
impressions of the “new land” for the 
edification of his countrymen. How far 
Laurence Oliphant falls short of the 
truth is obvious, keen observer of triviali- 
ties though he was, but there is also a 
certain amount of prophecy which justi- 
fies itself finding its way into what is on 
the whole a volume remarkable for its 
utterly erroneous prognostications. Para- 
phrasing Jack Points’ song in “The Yeo- 
men of the Guard”: “Winnow all his folly 
and you'll find a grain or two of truth 
among the chaff.” 

The stage is now reset. Nearly a hun- 
dred more years have passed. Two pros- 
perous towns, St. Paul and St. Anthony 
(afterwards Minneapolis), have grown 
out of the wilderness quite in the un- 
orthodox manner of an Arabian Night 
entertainment, and the carpet from 
Bagdad, being disguised as a rug of the 
steamer variety, is being trundled along 
with the rest of Oliphant’s luggage. 

The following extracts are from Oli- 
phant’s “Minnesota and the Far West,” 
published in 1855. 

“There was no little curiosity excited in 
the quiet and remote town of St. Anthony 
as the unusual procession passed through 
it, of a bark canoe in a waggon, followed 
by two voyageurs and four Englishmen; 
and when we stopped for a moment at 
the hotel and entered the bar, the bil- 
liard-players in the adjoining room, and 
the loafers of the neighbourhood, crowd- 
ed inquisitively round to discover the 
origin of the visit. 

“When they heard the route we had 
taken from Superior, we were over- 
whelmed with inquiries as to the nature 
of the country, the character of the pines 
on the Upper Mississippi, and its ad- 
vantages generally as a district in which 
to settle; for most of the inhabitants of 
these western towns are anxious to hold 
land beyond them, so as to profit by the 
advance of civilisation, and are ever seek- 
ing information from explorers, who, if 
they are personally interested, give the 
public no more of their experience and 
observation than they can help, until they 
have established their own claims in an 
indisputable manner, and then their de- 
scriptions are of course framed so as to 
induce emigration to flow in the desired 
direction as freely as possible. As we 
were uninterested, we were also quite 
impartial, and gave a true account, which, 
however, was probably not believed. 

“St. Anthony is a cheerful, pretty 
place, clean and well built, containing 
about 2500 inhabitants. A great rivalry 
exists between it and St. Paul; the former 
owing its prosperity to the conveniences 
it derives for timber operations from the 
magnificent water-power—the latter from 
its position at the head of Mississippi 
navigation. It is, indeed, possible to 
navigate the river to this point with a 
smaller class of boats; but it is doubtful 
whether those employed below St. Paul 
will ever be able to reach it, or whether 
it would be desirable that they should do 
so. The distance is about fourteen miles, 
but the actual northing is not more than 
two, while the stages perform the journey 
overland in less than an hour, the dis- 
tance not exceeding eight miles. 

“St. Anthony is already a curious mix- 
ture of a manufacturing town and a 
watering-place. The extreme beauty of 
the scenery in the neighbourhood, the at- 
tractions of the Falls themselves, and the 
comfortable and civilised aspect of the 
town, are beginning to render it a fash- 
ionable summer resort, and picturesque 
villas are springing up on all available 
sites; but upon the bank of the river saw- 
mills, foundries, shingle-machines, lath- 
factories, &c., keep up an incessant hub- 
bub—delightful music to the white man, 
who recognises in the plashing of water, 
and the roar of steam, and the ring of 


a thousand hammers, the potent agency 
which is to regenerate a magnificent coun- 
try, and to enrich himself—but the harsh- 
est sounds that ever fell upon the ear 
of the Indian, for they remind him of the 
great change through which he has al- 
ready passed, and proclaim his inevitable 
destiny in loud unfaltering tones. 

“The first dwelling-house was only 
erected in this city in the autumn of 
1847, and Mrs. Ard Godfrey claims the 
honour of having given birth to the first 
of the fair daughters of St. Anthony. 
There are now numerous manufactories, 
shops, newspaper offices, and young 
ladies; four organised churches—Presby- 
terian, Baptist, Episcopalian, and Metho- 
dist; while the importance of the place 
has been much increased by its having 
been selected as the location for the uni- 
versity of Minnesota; the Act providing 
‘that the proceeds of all lands that may 
hereafter be granted by the United States 
to the territory, for the support of a uni- 
versity, shall be, and remain, a perpetual 
fund, to be called the “University Fund,” 
the interest of which shall be appropri- 
ated to the support of a university.’ 

“This university was opened in 1851, 
and already contains about a hundred 
pupils. Indeed, Minnesota seems deter- 
mined to be in advance of the age, for 
two sections in every township have been 
appropriated for the support of common 
schools, no other State having previously 
obtained more than one section in each 
township for such a purpose. 

“At the foot of the Falls the voya- 
geurs launched the canoe and prepared 
lunch, while we explored the neighbour- 
hood and sketched the Falls. They are 
only twenty feet in height; but the scen- 
ery “oes not derive its interest from their 
grandeur, but from the perfect grouping 
of rock and wood and water on a mag- 
nificent scale. The Mississippi is up- 
wards of six hundred yards wide above 
the Falls. These are quite perpendicular, 
and the water drops in beautiful single 
sheets on either side of a huge mass of 
white sandstone, of a pyramidal form, 
which splits the stream. The rapids be- 
low extend for several hundred yards, 
and are very broad, divided into various 
channels by precipitous islands of sand- 
stone, gigantic blocks of which are strewn 
in grotesque confusion at the base of 
lofty walls of stratification of dazzling 
whiteness. These fantastically-shaped 
islands are thickly wooded, and birch and 
maple cling with tenacity to nooks and 
crannies in the perpendicular cliffs. 

“The banks of the river are of a char- 
acter similar to the islands in its stream; 
and there is a picturesque old mill upon 
the opposite side, the first that was built 
here, which has just arrived at such a 
stage of decay as to add an additional 
charm to the scene. The white houses 
of St. Anthony are almost hidden by the 
thick foliage of the left bank. 

“We could scarcely bear to tear our- 
selves away from so lovely a spot, after 
only two hours spent in exploring its 
beauties; but we had fourteen miles still 
before us to St. Paul, and the sun was 
already getting low in the heavens; so we 
paddled gently on, or sometimes rested 
on our oars and lay back in quiet con- 
templation of most magnificent scenery.” 

Oliphant journeyed by steamboat down 
the river from St. Paul and stopped for 
a few hours at “Prairie La Crosse.” De- 
scribing Winona of 1854 he wrote that it 
consisted of thirty or forty wooden 
houses, scattered over a perfectly level 
prairie eight or ten miles long and about 
two in width, and backed by a range of 
well-rounded, partially-wooded hills. The 
traveller records passing the mouth of 
the Wisconsin River and ending his river 
journey at the town of Dubuque. 

Thus Oliphant leaves the Mississippi at 
approximately the same locality where it 
was entered by Father Hennepin almost 
two centuries earlier, and the river, glid- 
ing forever toward the sea, remains to- 
day, more than sixty years later, what 
it has always been—“a wonderful yar’ 
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(Continued from page 827.) 
carrying charges would begin to accrue 
from that date, which would be wholly 
inconsistent with the theory that the con- 
tract terminated on that date and that 
appellant was thereafter under no obli- 
gation to make shipment of such flour. 

“The fact that the clause under con- 
sideration expressly provides for carry- 
ing charges after the expiration of the 
contract shipment period shows conclu- 
sively that its application is not limited 
to cases where there has been a failure to 
fix a shipment period, but applies in all 
cases, whether a shipment period has or 
has not been fixed. 

“To adopt appellant’s contention would 
require that we refuse to attach any sig- 
nificance to the phrase ‘within contract 
shipment period,’ as found in both the 
order and confirmation in connection with 
the provisions relating to carrying 
charges, which we are not permitted to 
do, under the well-established rules re- 
lating to the construction of con- 
tracts... . 

“On the other hand, to give it the effect 
we have indicated leads us to a reasonable 
construction of that part of the contract 
under consideration, and removes a dif- 
ficulty which would otherwise exist in ar- 
riving at the intention of the parties. 
The conclusion we have reached in this 
regard finds support in the case of Hop- 
kinsville Milling Co. vs. Gwin, 179 Ala. 
472, 60 So. 270, but is in conflict with the 
later case of Caddick Milling Co. vs. 
Moultrie Grocery Co., 22 Ga. App. 524, 
96 S.E. 583, cited by appellant. How- 
ever, we find ourselves unable to follow 
the latter case, as the better reason leads 
us to a contrary conclusion.” 

The appellate court finds that a letter 
written by the mill in the middle of 
January, 1915, two weeks after time for 
shipment specified in the contract had 
expired, warranted an inference that the 
mill recognized that the contract was still 
in force, contrary to the position taken 
at the trial, that the contract expired 
Dec. 31. 

“It is obvious from reading the con- 
tract,” proceeds the court, “that it was 
incumbent upon appellee to order out 
the flour covered thereby, with shipping 
specifications and instructions, within the 
life of the contract, but until the contract 
had expired by limitation, or had been 
terminated according to its provisions, it 
was optional with appellee when this 
should be done. This was true, not be- 
cause of any custom, but by a fair im- 
plication arising from the provisions of 
the contract itself. 

“It follows that the general custom 
alleged by appellant could not be ac- 
cepted as controlling in that regard. 
We do not believe appellant is in a posi- 
tion to insist that it failed to ship the 
flour because no shipping instructions 
had been given, in view of the letter writ- 
ten by it, . - a portion of which is 
quoted above. Moreover, appellant did 
not base its refusal to ship the flour on 
the ground that shipping specifications 
and instructions had not been given, but 
solely on the ground that the contract in 
suit had expired by limitation. 

“In view of this fact appellant may 
not, after suit is brought for a breach of 
the contract, change from its former po- 
sition, and base its refusal to ship such 
flour on another and different ground. 

. It follows, as a matter of course, 
that, after ye had repudiated the 
contract by declaring that it had expired 
by limitation, it was not incumbent on 
appellee thereafter to furnish further 
shipping specifications and instructions.” 


* * 


“We do not agree,” declared the Okla- 
homa supreme court, in the case of West- 
brook Brothers vs. Kingfisher Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., 192 Pac. 209, “that defendant 
was excused from complying with its con- 
tract on the ground that plaintiffs had 
not furnished it with specifications as to 
the other products to be shipped with the 
two cars of flour to the plaintiffs. Long 
before the time of delivery of the two 
cars the defendant had absolutely re- 
fused to ship the two cars of flour, con- 
tending that it had not contracted so 
to do. 

“It certainly would have been a useless 
thing for plaintiffs to have furnished de- 
fendant specifications, after they had 
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been informed that in no event would the 
defendant comply with the alleged con- 
tract. By its refusal defendant waived 
its right to have plaintiffs furnish speci- 
fications, and is not in a position to urge 
such failure as a defense to this action.” 


SECTION 193. TIME FOR GIVING INSTRUCTIONS 


The buyer must not only give shipping 
instructions when called for by his con- 
tract, but he must give them seasonably. 
The purchaser of a quantity of gooas to 
be manufactured and delivered on his 
orders in assorted sizes by a specified 
date was held by the Tennessee supreme 
court to have broken his contract by fail- 
ing to give orders a sufficient time before 
the date fixed for delivery to reasonably 
enable the seller to manufacture and de- 
liver the goods. (45 S.W. 981.) 


A decision of the Illinois supreme court 
(126 Ill. 294) intimates that when a buyer 
has given shipping instructions they may 
not be withdrawn without the seller’s 
assent. But it is held that, if the seller 
does acquiesce in the withdrawal, the 
buyer cannot complain if the seller disre- 
gards later and unseasonable directions 
to ship. In this case it appeared that, 
after authorizing shipment, the buyer 
wired the seller: “Pending new arrange- 
ments, desire nothing shipped.” The 
court finds that the buyer did not have 
money to pay for the goods, and “was 
trying to gain time and yet not lose the 
benefit of the contract.” 

Where a contract of sale required a 
buyer to order out goods “in — or 
August” the Maine supreme judicial 
court held that the seller was not bound 
to deliver “after the last day of August.” 
(49 Atl. 1062.) 

* * 

Under a contract for a sale of flour 
to be shipped within a stated time on the 
buyer’s shipping instructions, the selling 
miller is entitled to a reasonable time in 
which to make shipment after receiving 
such instructions, not including any time 
allowance for the purpose of manufac- 
ture, except where there may be mutual 
understanding to the contrary. 

This was decided by the Virginia su- 
preme court of appeals in the case of 
C. C. Hindman, Greenville, S. C., against 
J. D. Manor and others, operating a 
partnership mill as the Harrisonburg 
(Va.) Milling Co. (Manor vs. Hindman, 
97 S.E. 332.) The decision is of par- 
ticular importance because there have 
been few, if any, other appellate court 
declarations on this precise subject. 

The court found that the mill under- 
stood that the buyer intended to solicit 
buyers at a profit to himself in the terri- 
tory tributary to his place of business in 
South Carolina, and that orders to ship 
directly to these buyers would be sent to 
the mill, together with proper specifica- 
tions as to the size of the packages in 
which the flour was to be-shipped. 

Pursuant to this understanding, 902 of 
the 1,800 bbls were shipped on orders re- 
ceived by the defendants up to and in- 
cluding Dec. 28. Dec. 30 and 31 plaintiff 
placed orders for the remaining 898 bbls, 
but defendants declined to ship, assert- 
ing that they had the right under the con- 
tracts to insist that the specifications 
should be received in sufficient time to 
permit manufacture and shipment of 
the flour on or before the last day of the 
month. Hence, when litigation resulted, 
the principal issue was whether the pur- 
chaser had the right to take the entire 
month of December in which to place his 
orders and specifications. 

At the trial there were only two wit- 
nesses, plaintiff and one of the defend- 
ants. Both testified as to the proper 
meaning to be attached to the words 
“ordering out” flour, according to the cus- 
tom and usage of the flour trade. The 
purchaser testified that “ordering out” 
meant sending in specifications for the 
flour, and that he had until Dec. 31 under 
his contracts to send in such specifica- 
tions. On the other hand, defendants’ 
witness testified that the quoted phrase 
meant that the mill was entitled to have 
the specifications in time to enable ship- 
ment before the close of the month. Dis- 
posing of this point, the supreme court 
of appeals says: 

“One of the accepted rules is that the 
construction put upon such contracts by 
the parties themselves is accepted by the 
courts, where it does no violence to the 











language used. In this case, by letters 
dated Nov. 6, 13, and 24, the sellers em- 
phasize the fact that all of the flour is 
to be ordered out by Dec. 31, 1914, and 
that all not so ordered out would be can- 
celed. It was not, however, until the let- 
ter dated Dec. 31, 1914, that the sellers 
claimed specifically that it was the duty 
of the purchaser to get specifications as 
to the size of the packages to them, in 
time for them to manufacture and ship 
during the months of November and De- 
cember. .. . 

“One test to be applied to this contract 
is to inquire what would have been the 
obligation of the purchaser in case he 
had not sent in any specifications on or 
before Dec. 31. As to this there can be 
no doubt whatever that he could not have 
taken advantage of his own failure to 
send in the specifications, and, had the 
market price for flour depreciated so as 
to make it profitable to the sellers to re- 
quire him to take all of the flour, he could 
have been held responsible to the sellers 
for the entire purchase price, and his 
failure to send in specifications would not 
have relieved him from the obligations of 
his contracts. . . . 

“So here it is doubtless true that, if 
the sellers had claimed that their facili- 
ties were so limited that it was impos- 
sible to deliver 898 bbls of flour on Dec. 
30 and 31, they should have been allowed 
a reasonable time in which to make such 
delivery. Their claim that they had a 
right to time to manufacture the flour is 
untenable. They had sold the flour under 
the circumstances mentioned, and it was 
their duty to have it ready for delivery 
whenever it was called for during the 
months of November and December. 

“We may, we think, assume that there 
are standard packages of flour, and that, 
in accordance with the custom of the busi- 
ness, manufacturers of flour in large 
quantities have these packages on hand 
ready to fill orders which they are under 
contract to fill, and that reasonable time 
in which to assort and ship these pack- 
ages after the specifications are sent in is 
all the time to which the seller is fairly 


entitled.” 
4 * 


Under a contract requiring goods to be 
shipped by a certain time on specifica- 
tions given by the buyer, but being silent 
as to when the specifications shall be giv- 
en, they must be given within such rea- 
sonable time as will enable the seller to 
make delivery by the time fixed for de- 
livery. This is the gist of the decision 
of the California district court of appeal 
in the case of Charles Boldt Co. vs. 
Julius Levin, 183 Pac. 200. 

In other words, a buyer of flour from 
a mill under a contract specifying de- 
livery by tomorrow cannot require deliv- 
ery on first giving necessary specifications 
as to bag sizes, marking, etc., today. 

Plaintiff had contracted to deliver 
goods to defendant by Sept. 1, 1917, on 
specification by the latter of sizes, mark- 
ing desired, etc. Partial delivery had 
been made by Aug. 27, when defendant 
made a telegraphic request for an exten- 
sion of time for delivery. The request 
was immediately refused. 

The next day defendant buyer tele- 
graphed specifications as to sizes, saying 
that marking specifications would be giv- 
en in a day or so. The following day 
plaintiff seller replied by wire that there 
would be no delivery, because of tardy 
specifications. By night letter, dated 
Aug. 31, defendant furnished remaining 
specifications. 

The court decided that, in the absence 
of any statement in a contract as to when 
orders shall be given by the buyer, the 
law will infer a mutual intention that 
they shall be given within a reasonable 
time before delivery is required, consid- 
ering the usual time required for filling 


orders. 
* * 


A case relating to the validity of a 
sales contract was heard in one of the 
courts of Uhicago in 1919. J. Levinson, 
a Chicago baker, brought suit against the 
New Century Co., wholesale flour mer- 
chants, alleging damages by reason of 
breach of three contracts entered into in 
January, 1918. The trial court held for 
the defendant on two of the contracts 
and adversely on the third, after which 
the case was taken to the Illinois appel- 
late court. 

At the time the contracts were made 
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the United States Food Administration 
had ruled that all such contracts for the 
sale of flour in lots in excess of 25 bbls 
should be made on a form known as the 
“Universal Sales Contract of the United 
States Food Administration.” The de. 
fendant, in this instance, not having re- 
ceived its supply of such contracts from 
the printers, used its regular forin of 
contract, bearing on the face, stamped 
with a rubber stamp, “This contract sub- 
ject to terms and provisions of Universa] 
Sales Contract of the United States |’ood 
Administration.” 

The Universal Sales Contract contained 
a provision that the buyer must file his 
instructions within 15 days from the date 
of the contract. In this instance the con- 
tract was dated Jan. 11, and confirmed 
in writing by the seller under date of 
Jan. 14. On Jan. 28 the seller canceled 
the contract, which called for the delivery 
within a period of 30 days, claiming that 
the buyer had refused to furnish ship- 
ping instructions, although requeste:! so 
to do. 

The plaintiff took the position that this 
cancellation was premature; that the de- 
fendant could not cancel until the 30-day 
period had expired; furthermore that, 
because the defendant’s letter of coufir- 
mation was dated Jan. 14, the contract 
did not become effective until that date, 
and that, therefore, the 15-day pe-iod 
within which plaintiff must file shiping 
instructions would run from that date to 
Jan. 11, the date of the contract; fur- 
thermore, that the stamped notice on the 
face of the regular form of contract vas 
not sufficient to bring it within the terms 
of the Universal Sales Contract. 

The court held that the contract was 
made subject to the rules and provisions 
of the Universal Sales Contract of the 
United States Food Administration, 
which was made a part thereof. It fur- 
ther held that the contract became effec- 
tive, so far as the 15-day notice require- 
ment was concerned, on Jan. 11, the dite 
of the order, and that a letter confirmed 
it as of date, and did not change or affect 
the terms and provisions thereof, «x- 
pressly relating to the date of the in- 
strument; that it was incumbent upon 
the buyer to file shipping instructions 
within 15 days from the date of the or- 
der, and that, failing so to do, the seller 
could cancel the contract, even thouh 
the time for delivery had not expired. 





FOREIGN CROP PROSPECTS 


The wheat acreage of India for the 
1922-23 crop is reported to be 29,511,000, 
according to the first official forecast, 
which is 6 per cent greater than the fore- 
cast of the same date last year, when it 
amounted to 27,739,000 acres. The final 
estimate for last year was 28,234,000 
acres. 

Winter wheat and rye acreages in 
Austria are said to be decreased, part|y 
due to poor seeding conditions, but in 
the case of wheat the farmers are rv- 
ported to be decreasing their acreages in 
favor of other grains. 

Winter wheat conditions in Europe are 
generally good, although excessive mois- 
ture in the soil and fears of a severe 
freeze without a good snow covering are 
causing some apprehension among tlic 
farmers of France, Hungary and tlie 
Balkans. In Jugo-Slavia a recent hea\y 
fall of snow has relieved these fears. 
The other countries reporting favorably 
include Russia, Poland, Germany, Italy 
and Ireland. 

Grain crops in North Africa and India 
are satisfactory. From Algeria anil 
Tunis good reports are received. In 
Morocco further rains have permitte:| 
increased sowings, but the acreage is 
still restricted in many places in that 
country. Conditions in India generall 
are good, but in parts of the western 
region, particularly East Deccan ani! 
Karnatak, the growth of the crops ha; 
been checked by cold weather. 

Cutting of wheat for hay in New 
South Wales, Australia, has taken plac: 
on over three times the usual area, as 1 
result of the continued dry weather. 
Frost damage in many of the Australian 
states has also contributed to reduce the 
probable wheat crop. 

The Argentine corn crop is sufferiny 
from a lack of moisture. 

The cotton crop of the Union of Sout) 
Africa is reported to be in -promisiny 
condition. 
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For noble heart, and nature meek, 
Commend me to the man, I say, 
Who wears upon his coat this week 
‘The badge of last week’s button day ! 
—“Puragot,” in the Bulletin (Sydney). 
* * 

Dubbs, late sergeant, A.E.F., had gone 
to a South American country where a 
revolution was on, searching for excite- 
ment. The president, who had just risen 
to power, promptly appointed him quar- 
termaster general, and then produced 
sketches made by himself as designs for 
uniforms for his forces. 

“] get most of this, President,” re- 
marked Dubbs, after studying them for 
awhile. “This here seems to be for the 
army and this for the navy. But what’s 
this thing with the green plume on a 
three-cornered hat, yellow, swallow-tailed 
coat trimmed with purple, and—” 

“Ah, zat!’ exclaimed the president 
triumphantly. “Zat is my masterpiece. 
Zat is for ze secret service.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* na 

Ciara: “May I borrow your beaded 
belt, dear?” 

Less: “Certainly. But why all this 
formality of asking permission?” 

Clara: “I can’t find it.” —Judge. 


A terrible tragedy is reported from 
Suburbia. It appears that a lady re- 
cently wrote to an evening paper to 
say that she, at least, had found the 
perfect husband. Unfortunately, her 
letter was never published, as the gen- 
tlenan in question forgot to post it. 

—Humorist (London). 
* * 

A little chap was offered a chance 
to spend a week in the country, but re- 
fused. Coaxing, pleading, arguing, 
promising of untold . wonders, alike 
brought Foom him nothing but the stub- 
born ultimatum: “No country for me!” 

“But why not?” some one asked finally. 

“Because,” he responded, “they have 
thrashin’? machines down there, an’ it’s 
bad enough here where it’s done by 
hand.” —Interior. 

* * 


Stranger (slumming): “Are you safe 
in Chinatown?” 
Native: “Yes, if you keep away from 
all white people.” 
—Mass. Tech. Voo Doo. 


Lady Candidate (to heckler, who has 
been pestering her for a plain “Yes” or 
“No” to his various questions): “If I 
ask you a question will you answer ‘Yes’ 
or ‘No’?” 

Heckler: “With pleasure.” 

Lady Candidate (employing well- 
known device): “Have you stopped beat- 
ing your wife?” 

Heckler: “No; I beat her this morn- 
ing.” 

Lady Candidate: “What!!!” 

Heckler: “Yes—three up and two to 

play.” —Punch. 
* * 


“Yessuh, I’s done proved dat honesty 
is de best policy after all.” 

“How?” demanded his friend. 

“You remembers dat dawg dat I 
took ?”” 

“Shore, I remembers.” 

“Well, suh, I tries fo’ two whole days 
to sell dat dawg and nobody offers 
more’n a dollah. So, like an honest man, 
I goes to do lady dat owned him an’ 
she gives me $3.50.” 


—The Christian Register. 


* #*# 


“But why are you pawning all your 
nightshirts ?” 

I have got a job as a night-watch- 
an!” —Karikaturen (Christiania). 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN TO 
sell jobbers and bakers in the southeastern 
territory. Address 1144, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

WANTED—GENERAL MANAGER WHO IS 
able to take full charge of feed plant 
operation and office and sales effort; this 
is a new business just starting; want man 
who can take full charge and can get 
results. Write J. Ungerman, St. Joseph, Mo. 


WANTED—A SALESMAN BY WELL 
established flour concern; percentage 
drawing account based on sales; none but 
result producers required. Address “A,” 
care Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver St, 
‘New York City. 


WANTED—ENERGETIC AND EFFICIENT 
flour salesman for Wisconsin and northern 
Illinois; with application give mill and 
trade references, salary desired, and full 
particulars concerning experience. Address 
1139, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 











SOUTHERN MINNESOTA MILL, WITH 
established trade, desires to secure services 
of a real salesman to represent it in 
southern Wisconsin; an attractive propo- 
sition will be offered the right man, Ad-, 
dress 1136, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


HEAD MILLER-MANAGER—WE. HAVE 
an opening for a man who can successfully 
manage and with the help of a good second 
miller operate a 150-bbl mill; must under- 
stand his business as head miller and must 
be able to take complete charge of the 
business; mill located in central Wiscon- 
sin; would prefer one who can buy some 
stock so as to become financially inter- 
ested; splendid chance for the right man. 
Address 1148, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








GOOD MILLER WANTS POSITION AS 
head miller, Minnesota preferred. Write 
B. A. Hompe, Deer Creek, Minn. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN _ UP-TO-DATE 
plant by young man with wide experience 
in all branches of milling. Address 1137, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR AN ENERGETIC 
salesman to represent your mill in New 
York? Have also good connections abroad. 
Address 1134, care Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver Street, New York City. 


EXPERT MILLER WITH 28 YEARS’ EX- 
perience in mills from 100 to 300 bbls de- 
sires connection; married; understand the 
business thoroughly; best of references. 
August Gathman, Holbrook, Neb. 











AS MILLING SUPERINTENDENT IN 
either spring or winter wheat mill of 1,500 
bbis or larger; 15 years’ experience; mar- 
ried; good references; can come after 
March 1. Address 1081, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. : 





AS MILLING CHEMIST, 28 YEARS OF 
age, single, seven years’ experience in 
charge of laboratories for mills of the 
Southwest; best references from former 
employers. Address 1135, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN WITH FIVE YEARS’ 
experience with northern mill in Illinois 
will be open for position March 1; prefer 
Illinois territory, but will not object to 
other states. Address 1138, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, FA- 
vorably acquainted in Indiana, southern 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania, would like 
position March 1; references or bond; sal- 
ary and commission. Address 913, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 











SPRING WHEAT FLOUR SALESMAN OF 
exceptional ability, with good following 
among New England buyers, wishes con- 
nection with high grade spring wheat mill 
making real unjform short patent flour. 
Address 1142, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WITH GOOD EXPERI- 
ence on both spring and winter wheat open 
for position about March 1; prefer New 
England but would appreciate good con- 
nection in any northern territory; would 
like to hear from any mill with dependable 
product and policy. Address 1101, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 500 BBLS 
or less, or second in larger; 10 years’ ex- 
perience as head miller in mills of 600 
bbis or less; will come on trial and guar- 
antee results; have best of references; or 
will accept position as millwright; can 
come on short notice. If you need a first 
class man address 1109, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


829 








A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT HIGH 
grade salesman with executive ability and 
good following among carload bakers of 
New England is open for position with a 
quality Kansas mill for this territory; 39 
years old; 10 years’ experience selling high 
grade flour; best of references. Address 
1141, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Sprinklered 


Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 











MAN WHO HAS HAD SEVEN YEARS’ EX- 
perience in the traffic end of the grain and 
milling business is available for similar 
position with mill or grain firm; willing 
to go anywhere and to accept any position 
for which his experience fits him; any 
first class concern interested will please 
address E. D. Smith, 2556 No. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


MAN OF BROAD SELLING EXPERIENCE, 
now representative for large mill, seeks a 
change to larger field; because of his ex- 
perience believes he is thoroughly qualified 
to act as sales manager or travelling sales 
manager; if you want a man of personality 
and energy who wants to be paid by re- 
sults and you will co-operate with him 
fully, address ‘‘Results,’’ 1147, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


WD COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 
covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. . 

This service ig furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 


1132-1156 Builders Exchange Blidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











NEW ENGLAND FLOUR SALESMAN SELL- 
ing high grade spring wheat flour number 
of years and now employed desires corre- 
spondence with mill making quality goods 
and needing high class man to represent it 
in this territory; large acquaintance among 
big and small buyers flour and feeds, bak- 
ers’ trade particularly; available March 1. 
Address “New England Salesman,” care 
Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver Street, New 
York City. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—125-BBL FLOUR MILL IN 
county seat town in the heart of the wheat 
growing district of North Dakota; modern 
machinery; act quick. Write Farmers & 

Merchants Bank, New Rockford, N. D. 


MODERN MILLING PLANT 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 


The Ladish Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, offers its entire property, 
built to manufacture 1,800 bbis 
wheat flour, 500 bbis rye flour, 
800 tons -poultry, dairy, horse and 
stock feeds and 1,000 bus corn 
goods. Elevator 750,000 bus and 
150,000 sq ft of storage space. 
Plant is practically new, equip- 
ment latest type and highest 
grade, and is ready to run. Elec- 
tric power, fine laboratory, 
ample trackage, large office 
building; complete in every 
sense, with all facilities for sat- 
isfactory and economical pro- 
duction. Location brings both 
northern and southwestern grain 
to mill and product to all mar- 
kets at direct freight rate, 


Write 
THE FRASER COMPANY, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





KANSAS MILLERS, ATTENTION—WOULD 
you be interested in a real bargain in a 
good 400-bbl Minnesota mill? Fine loca- 
tion and a going concern; ill health prin- 
cipal reasons for offering property for sale. 
Address R. B., care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 











To Washington Mills 


Established, successful San Francisco 
flour broker desires an exclusive con- 
nection for California with a de- 
pendable, high class mill that can 
and will produce a flour for him in 
volume milled from Washington Big 
Bend blue-stem wheat exclusively; 
must be a mill strategically situated 
to such wheat fields, Other milled 
grades produced will be handled in 
connection. This ad refers to crop 
year 1923-24. Communications treat- 
ed confidentially. Advertiser will give 
explanation for this blind ad. Ad- 
dress 1143, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


Self-Rising Flour 


Best Made With 


VICTOR 
Phosphate 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 

















The finest grade of paper that 
can be made in America will be 


The 
Anniversary 
Number 


The Northwestern Miller 


now in preparation, to be pub- 
lished this year. Many of the il- 
lustrations will be in colors. 


Covers painted by Mr. H. Cassiers, 
of Brussels, Belgium. 


Frontispiece etched by Pierre 
Nuyttens. 


Title page by Ernest 
Nuremberg. 


Illustrations by E. W. Kemble, 
Vernon Howe Bailey, R. Caton 
Woodville, H. M. Brock, E, C, 
Brickdale, Cecil Aldin, Reginald 
Birch, George E. Graves, N. C. 
Wyeth and others, 


Fiction by Eden Phillpotts, Paul 
Hervey Fox, William Merriam 
Rouse, and others. 


Poetry by Richard Burton, Clinton 
Scollard, Amelia Josephine Burr, 
George Sterling, Thomas Walsh, 
Richard Warner Borst, Herbert 
J. Hall, Margaret Adelaide Wil- 
son, Edith Thompson, and oth- 
ers. 


Nister, 


Historical sketches and reviews 
by competent authorities, 


Every contribution original and 
prepared especially and exclusive- 
ly for this notable number, which 
will fitly commemorate the Fifty 
Years of Milling Progress con- 
temporaneous with the existence 
of The Northwestern Miller. 





Advertising space is offered to all 
reputable concerns in the trade. 
Rates and full particulars on ap- 
Plication to The Northwestern 
Miller or any of its branch offices. 

















ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFG. CO. 
ELECTRIC POWER APPARATUS 


Specializing in Synchronous Motors 
and Vertical Alternators. 
Main Office and Works: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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For Sale! 
Large St. Louis Elevator 


: 4 Bin area, 78x152 feet; height of bin, 100 feet. 
* bd > ’ 
D Imensions: Workhouse area, 28x40 feet; height of workhouse, 160 feet. 





: > 18 large bins 25 feet in diameter, 91 feet deep, capacity 34,500 bus 
Cap acity: each; 10 interstitial bins, capacity 12,500 bus each. 
Total, 746,000 bus. 


m4 e Concrete foundation and basement walls; hollow tile bin walls 
Constr uction: renewed with brick on exterior; steel frame and brick workhouse, 


hollow tile roof and floors with concrete finish. 











‘ e Three elevator legs, having capacity of 4,000 bus per hour each; 
Machinery: steel scale hopper with steel garners; screw conveyor distributing 


system. All motor driven. Cleaning and grading machinery and 
passenger elevator. All complete and in good condition, ready for 
operation. 





aX71 e The receiving hoppers discharge into a screw conveyor and are 
Receiving: arranged to unload four cars. Tracks may be arranged to suit 


receiving and loading; the property will admit of 900 feet of track. 


For Full Information, Write 


Wm. J. Lemp Brewing Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 







































































